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the honored names which 


gos all 
[ history bears on its 


pages as those 
of martyrs of liberty, there is not one 
which justly challenges greater regard 
from Americans than that of John 


Hampden. ‘The purity of his life, the 
integrity of his motives, the solidity of 
is character, the devotedness of his zeal, 
‘ommend him as a model republican patri- 
ot, while the interest he felt in the Amer- 
ican colonies, and the intimate connection 
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HAMPDEN. 


of the struggle in which he died with 
the origin of our own free institutions, 
mark his name as almost our own. The 


American people have not honored his 


memory as he deserved. Our youth are 
not made as familiar as they ought to be 
with his name and history. His memory 
is not embalmed, as justice requires, along 
with that of our own Washington. 

The great development of the spirit of 


liberty among the people of England dur- 
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ing the reign of Elizabeth is not properly 
to be credited to any intention of hers; 
but was rather the incidental result of her 
efforts to aggrandize her kingdom by the 
cultivation of science and literature, the 
extension of manufactures and commerce, 
and the general diffusion of intelligence 
and enterprise. Under such a regimen, 
aided by a free Bible, the spirit of liberty 
could but And when 
I. came to the throne, and disgusted and 


not grow. Jame Ss 
alarmed the people by the arrogance of 


his claims to be an absolute sovereign, it 


was impossible but that the spirit of 
resistance should soon show itself, as 
what could not brook and would never 


bear a despot. In his first Parliament he 
undertook to displace Sir Francis Goodwin, 
the member who duly for 
Buckinghamshire ; but the House of Com- 


mons resisted the interference with their 


was elected 


privileges, and, after a severe struggle, 
established forever their right of judging 
of the of their His 


second for its 


returns members. 
Parliament was dissolved 
unanimous vote against the power of the 
king to impose taxes by his own authority. 
His third for 
claiming the right of free discussion of 


Parliament was dissolved 


public affairs as “ the ancient and undoubt- 
ed birthright and inheritance” of the peo- 
ple of England; and sundry of its prominent 
members, Coke, Phillips, Selden, Pym, 
this 
Parliament John Hampden made his en- 


and others, were imprisoned. In 


trance upon the theater of public life, and 
though only twenty-seven years old, was 
admitted at once to the councils of the 
veteran parliamentary leaders who con- 
ducted the great contest for liberty. 

John Hampden was the head and rep- 
resentative of an old and wealthy family, 
and at four years of age inherited large 
Buckinghamshire and 
He 


Magdalen 


admitted 


landed estates in 
the 
in 1594, 


Oxford in 


adjacent counties. was. born 


entered College at 
1609, 
of the Inner Temple in 1613, married in 


1619, and at 


was a student 


once 


gayety in London to the quiet pursuits of 


an educated country gentleman, occupied 
at once with the care of his estates, the 
pursuits of literature, and the enjoyment 
of domestic and social life. Elected to 
Parliament in 1621, he soon proved him- 
self a man of the highest order of wisdom, 


Lord Nu- 


* scarcely 


integrity, and independence. 
gent says, in his memoir, that 


retired from a life of 
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was a bill prepa-ed, or an inquiry begun, 
upon any subject, however remotely af- 
fecting any of the three great matters at 
issue—privilege, religion, or the supplies 
—but he was thought fit to be associated 
with St. John, Selden, Coke, and Pym, 
on the committee.” 

the 
throne, undertook to govern according to 
his father. 
without 


Charles I., on his accession to 
the absolutist principles of 
Having tried Parliaments 
being able to persuade them to grant him 


two 


the large supplies his extravagance re- 
quired, he undertook to raise money by 
the { loan, by which 


of a foreed 
wealthy subjects were required to lend the 


device 
king for his necessities a sum equal to 
been his tax if the bill 
had been passed by Parliament, and those 


what would have 


who refused were imprisoned by order of 
the king. So, then, an attack both upon 
the property of the people and upon per- 
sonal liberty required to be firmly resisted 
at the threshold, and Hampden was one 
of the first and boldest in refusing submis- 
sion to the unjust demand, for which he suf- 
fered an imprisonment that not only estab- 
lished him inflexibly in his own purposes, 
but brought him conspicuously before the 
public as a man not to be subdued by arbitra- 
In the next Parliament, 1628, he 
assisted in preparing and passing the great 
* Petition of Right,” by which the funda- 
mental principles of English liberty were 


ry pow er. 


re-enacted ; and then retired to his estates 
to devote his time to the study of the 
principles of government, the history of 
His re- 
ligious principles, which were those of 


civil wars, and the military art. 


the Independents, in opposition both to 
Presbyterianism and Prelacy, led him also 
to the maintenance of the rights of con- 
science, in opposition to all forms of ec- 
clesiastical authority. 


For eleven years Charles ruled 


without a Parliament, supporting his gov- 


now 


ernment by illegal exactions, by the shame- 
less sale of offices and privileges, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, and by fines and 
confiseations obtained through subservi- 
ent courts and the decrees of the despotic 
Star Chamber, enforced by imprisonments, 
loss of ears, and other cruelties. He even 
issued a proclamation making it criminal 
in the people to speak any more of Par- 
liaments. In 1634 he revived the demand 
of ship-money, by which, under the pretext 


of chastising pirates, the towns and coun- 
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ties were required to furnish the king with 
such and such ships, or, in default thereof, 
to pay a certain sum of money, to be as- 
sessed and collected by the king’s officers. 
Here Hampden resolved to make a stand. 
The sum demanded of him was thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence—a matter of no 
amount to him on the score of interest; 
but the very smallness of the sum served 
to show that his opposition was directed 
solely against the principle of the exaction. 
As Burke said in regard to the resistance 
of the colonies to the three-penny tax 
upon tea, “the payment of half twenty 
shillings, on the principle it was demanded, 
would have made Hampdena slave.” His 
open refusal to pay the tax brought out 
the whole power of the king to crush him. 
The question was carried up to a hearing 
before the twelve judges of England. The 
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Scotch; but h2 soon found they were 
more anxious to recover and secure their 
own liberties than to help the king crush 
those of Scotland; and when they refused 


to grant any supplies until their griev- 


whole kingdom looked on in breathless | 
anxiety, while Hampden stood up with | 
modest firmness, before a packed court, | 
the representative in his own person of a | 


nation’s liberties. Lord Clarendon, a sup- 


porter of the king, testifies of Hampden | 


that, in this momentous contest, 


“ he 


- ] 
grew the argument of all tongues, every 


man inquiring who and what he was that 
durst, at his own charge, support the lib- 
erty and property of the kingdom, and 
rescue his country, as he thought, from 
being made a prey to the court;” and he 


adds that “his carriage throughout this | 


agitation was with that rare temper and 


modesty that they who watched him nar- 


rowly to find some advantage against his 
person, to make him less resolute in his 
course, were compelled to give him a just 
testimony.” 

The king, in his eagerness to carry out 
his own ideas of prerogative, undertook to 
change the of Scotland 
Presbyterian to Episcopalian; but 
Scotch people would not hold their con- 


religion 


sciences under the control of human au- 
thority, and they broke out in open rebell- 
ion. 
under 

officers 


army to bring them subjection, 
he found among the and 
such a dislike to the that he 
was to compromise the matter 
by the Berwick Agreement in 1639, al- 


characteristic perfidy, he 


men 
service 
forced 


though, with 


disowned his own compact as soon as he 
had returned to London. 
drove him to call a Parliament in hopes 
of inflaming national animosity against the 


Necessity then 


from | 
the | 


And when he marched an English | 


| moderate the redundancies of his 


ances were redressed, he dissolved them 
in three weeks, and before they had passed 
a single bill. As Bolingbroke says, “ The 
cup was now full, and this last drop made 
Such 
a manifest purpose on the part of the king 


the waters of bitterness overflow.” 


convinced the leaders of the people that 
they had nothing left for their liberties 
but to fight for them. And it is highly 
probable that, as in the years which pre- 
ceded our own independence, the more 
far-seeing clearly foresaw the necessity 
which was to arise of overthrowing the 
monarchy itself as the only means of break- 
ing down the infatuation which guided it. 

The “ Short Parliament” in April, 1640, 
left the king so embarrassed that he could 
not get through the year without finding 
his wheels blocked, so that in November 
he was driven to summon his last—the 
famous “ Long Parliament”—and run the 
risk of whatever they might decide in re- 
gard to the great questions of public lib- 
erty that were in issue. Of this, as of the 
preceding Parliament, Hampden was a 
leading member. Lord Clarendon calls 
him “the pilot that must steer the vessel 
through the and rocks 
threatened it.” 

He was the head of the committee to 
He pressed through 


tempest which 


impeach Strafford. 
the bill requiring triennial Parliaments. 
He labored to procure the exclusion of the 
bishops from the House of Lords; and 
failing in that, resolved to abolish episco- 
pacy altogether as an institution hostile to 
liberty. His name was seen much less 
than his influence was felt, for he was not 
a forward or frequent speaker in debate 
Lord Nugent, in his “ Memorial of Hamp- 
den,” says :— 

“His practice was usually to reserve himself 
until near the close of a debate; and then, 
having watched its progress, to endeavor to 
friends, to 
weaken the impression produced by his 
ponents, to confirm the timid, and to reconcile 
the reluctant. And this he did, according to 
the testimony of his opponents themselves, with 
a modesty, gentleness, and apparent diffidence 
in his own judgment, which generally brought 
them round to his conclusions,” 


Oop 


This is not the place to review the 
progress of the controversy during the 
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The debates cn this mea- 
sure were very furious, 
and protracted till mid- 
night. Sir Philip War- 
wick, who was a member, 


YY o- — binhen 4 fpr says: “* We had sheathed 
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first session of the Long Parliament; though 
such a review would fill us with deeper 
admiration of the steady firmness as 
well as the guarded and wise moderation 
of the friends of liberty. Nothing thwarted 
or diverted them from their purpose. 


They formally vacated the judgment of 


the court against Hampden, and all other 
writs and proceedings for levying ship- 
money, and enacted that no impost, cus- 
toms, or taxes, should be imposed except 


by actof Parliament. They abolished the | 


tribunal of the Star Chamber and established 
the writ of Habeas Corpus as the sacred 
principle of English liberty, which Black- 
stone calls “the bulwark of the constitu- 
tion,” and which has ever been recognized 
by the people of America as a common 
right, not established but guarantied by our 
own Federal Constitution. They intro- 
duced the practice of appointing judges to 
hold office during good behavior, instead 
of at the king’s pleasure, and they com- 
pleted the circle of safeguards around the 
liberties of the nation. Hallam has well 
remarked that these acts gave the Parlia- 
ment “a higher claim to the gratitude 

the nation, and effected more for English 
liberty than any which had gone betore or 
has followed it;” and that it is from this 
‘era of 1640-1, rather ,than from the 


revolution of 1688, or any other epoch, | 


t 
we must date the full legal establishment 


of the liberties of England.” 

The conduct of the king during all these 
transactions, and in the following parlia- 
mentary recess, assured Hampden and his 
compatriots that the danger was not over; 
and on the reassembling of Parliament, 
they introduced the “Grand Remon- 


strance,” or declaration of the grievances of 


the couatry from the king, evidently design- 
ing this as a first step towards disarming 


him, and of probably working forward to 
the ultimate abolition of royalty itself. 


our swords in each other’s 


Lari Kr, bosoms, had not the sa- 


gacity and great calmness 
of Mr. Hampden prevent- 
ed it, and led us to defer 
our angry debate until the 
next morning.” But the 
result was decisive: the remonstrance was 
carried by a majority of nine votes, and the 
Rubicon was passed. The king saw the 
desperateness of his case, and as a last 
resort, framed an accusation of high treason 
against Hampden and four other members, 
and proceeded in person to the House, with 
a company of armed men to arrest them. 
This roused the country, and in a few days 
the armed patriots were escorted back to 
their seats by an immense body of free- 
holders, each wearing in his hat a deelara- 
tion of their zeal for the legal privileges 
of their _ sentatives, “in the just de- 
tense of which, as essential to the very 
being of Parliaments, they declared them- 
selves resolved to live and die.” 

From this day, January 6th, 1642, Lord 
Clarendon says of Hampden, that “* his na- 
ture and carriage seemed much fiercer than 
it did before ; and without question, when 
he first drew the sword, he threw away 
A Committee of Public 
Safety was organized, and Parliament 


the seabbard.” 


proceeded to pass an act for placing the 
militia of the several counties under the 
command of their own commissioners 
instead of officers appointed by the king ; 
and when Charles refused to sign it, they 
passed it into an ordinance by their own 
authority, as the representatives of the 
people of England. The king made some 
feeble efforts to avert the crisis, but at 
length issued his commission of array, 
and on the 22d of August set up his stand- 
ard against the people at Nottingham. 
Hampden was at once the master-spirit of 
the war, raised a regiment of troops in his 
own county, of which he was the com- 
mander, and passed from point to point 
to organize, and animate, and counsel 
the nation for the struggle. Having 
moderated the ardor of the less prudent 
through all the preparatory proceedings, he 
now became the foremost in courage and 
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energy to bring the conflict to a speedy and 
decisive close. Here let us pause to 
admire the declaration put forth by Lord 
Nugent at the opening of the monument to 
Hampden in 1842 :— 


“ When I speak of the right of resistance to 


unconstitutional and unjust infringements of 


public liberty, I am sure there is no man in 
England that would dispute it. Why, the 
crown of our queen—and may He who wears 
the crown of universal and eternal dominion 
establish hers and to all her lawful successors 
forever—is established by an act of Parliament, 
founded upon the doctrine of resistance; and 
he who propounds a doctrine contrary to this, 
propounds treason against the stability of the 
crown, by subverting the principles of public 
liberty on which it rests.” 

Hampden ought to have been made at 
the outset commander of the parliamentary 
army, instead of Essex, who, though a 
brave and experienced soldier, was no 
general, and proved wholly wanting in that 
breadth of view which the crisis demanded. 
This was the capital mistake of the 
patriotic party, and it was irretrievable, 
and led to all their subsequent misfortunes, 
missteps, and final defeat by the restoration. 
Although wholly without experience, 
Hampden showed by his conduct at the 
head of the Buckingham troops, that he 
had admirable capacities for the leadership. 
Ife used his utmost exertions to arouse 
Kssex to activity, in order to put a check 
upon the devastations carried on by Prince 
Rupert, from his head-quarters at Oxford. 
The impatient and admiring people already 
began to call upon Parliament to give the 
command to their beloved and trusted leader. 
But while the members were hesitating, 
because there was no second Hampden in 
council to press the appointment of Hamp- 
den in the field. the fatal fight of Chalgrove 
occurred, and death removed the only man 
in England who was then competent to 
gain permanent security for her liberties. 
What would have been the effect in our 
own revolutionary struggle had not Wash- 
ington had an Adams in the Congress of 
1776, with wisdom to discern and courage 
to effect the right choice of a commander 
of our armies 2 

In the spring of the year 1643, Prince 
Rupert, the commander of the king’s troops 
at Oxford, busied himself almost weekly 
in laying waste villages and hamlets in all 
that region, while poor Essex was at his 
wits’ end to know how to bring such 
anomalous proceedings within those old 
rules of strategy with which he was fami- 








liar, and Hampden labored in vain to 
obtain some movement by the patriot forces 
to check the wanton ravages of the royal- 
ists. On Saturday, the 17th of June, 
Prince Rupert marched a body of about 
two thousand troops out of Oxford at three 
o'clock P. M., across the narrow stone 
bridge at Chislehampton, and by three in 
the morning reached and attacked Port- 
combe and Chinner. The country is much 
cut up by lanes between the fields, narrow, 
bounded on each side by bridges, and worn 
often to a considerable depth. It is also 
intersected by deep chalky hollows, so as 
to be almost impracticable for cavalry, 
except along the main roads—two old 
Roman ways called Upper and Lower 
Ikenild. Hampden was familiar with all 
the passes of the country, but finding it 
impossible to get the Lord General to act 
with promptness, he set forth with a 
squadron of mounted dragoons, and pro- 
ceeded to harass the Prince and impede 
his flight till the army could intercept 
and prevent his return to Oxford. ‘The 
forces met on Chalgrove Field, Hampden 
put himself at the head of the attack, and 
at the first charge was mortally wounded 
in the shoulder, the troops retreated, and 
Hampden rode back to Thame in great 
weakness, and there ended his life after 
six days of terrible suffering. 

Having felt from the first that his hurt 
was mortal, he diligently occupied the few 
days that remained to him in corresponding 
with the leaders of the country, to urge 
them to break up the irresolute and lazy 
spirit that presided over the army, to rouse 
them from the despondency produced by 
their many recent disasters, and prepare to 
strike some blow that might be decisive. 
This was his last counsel for his country. 
About seven hours before his death, he re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper from his two atten- 
ding ministers and friends, Dr. Giles, the 
Episcopal rector of Chinner, and Dr. Spur- 
stow, the Independent chaplain of his own 
regiment. At length, being well nigh gone, 
and laboring for breath, he praved audibly : 

“QO Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy, 
just and holy are thy dealings unto us sinful 
men, Save me, O Lord, if it be thy good will, 
from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold 
transgressions. O Lord, save my _ bleeding 
country. Have these realms in thy special 
keeping. Confound and level in the dust all 
those who would rob the people of their liberty 
or lawful prerogative. Let the king see his 
error, and turn the hearts of his wicked coun- 
selors from the malice and wickedness of their 
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designs. Lord Jesus, receive my soul. O Lord, 
save my country. O Lord, be manifest to 


Here his speech failed, he fell back on 
his pillow and expired—justifying the 
reputation he had long enjoyed for courage, 
patience, piety, and love of country. A 
general mourning followed his decease. 
As a the time declares, 
“'The memory of this deceased colonel is 
such, that in no age to come but it will 
more and more be held in honorand esteem ; 
a man so religious, and of that prudence, 
valor, and integrity, that he hath left few 
his like behind him.” Richard Baxter 
says of him, “ Mr. John Hampden was 


newspaper of 


one that friends and enemies acknowledged 
to be most eminent for prudence, piety, 
and peaceable counsels, having the most | 


universal praise of any gentleman that 
I remember of that ~ And 
Clarendon bears testimony that “ his repu- 
tation for honesty was universal, and his 


age. 


affections seemed so publicly guided that 


no corrupt or ends could bias 


them.” 


private 


There was nothing with which to repair | 


the loss to the patriot cause. Essex be- 


came more irresolute than before, being 


no longer under the ascendency of a mind | 


greater than hisown. Fairfax lacked the 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


Lord | 





— = rast 
TIGTy RE TRORS 
VVLLA 


THE HAMPDEN ARMS, 


/ 


Arms, the motto being Vestie1a Nubia 


| Rerrorsum. On the north side is the 
| following inscription, written by Lord 


| 
Nugent :— 


Here, 
In this field of CHALGROVE, 
JOHN HAMPDEN, 
After an able and _ strenuous, 
Sut unsuccessful resistance 
In Parliament 
To the measures of an arbitrary Court, 
First took arms, 
Assembling the forces of the associated Counties 
Of BuckincHam and Oxrorp, 
In 1642; 
And here, 
Within a few paces of this spot, 
| He received the wound of which he died, 
While fighting in defense 
Of the free monarchy 
And ancient liberties of England, 
June 18, 1643. 
In the Two Hunpretu Year from that day, 
This stone was raised 
In reverence to his memory. 


firmness which a statesman can derive only | 


from the depth of his convictions as to the | 
justice of his course, and the soundness of the | 


principles he seeks to establish. The lead- 
ership was forced upon Cromwell, a cousin 
of Hampden, as the only man who had the 
requisite earnestness and energy to carry 
on the contest. But he lacked the varied 
and vast political resources for the govern- 
ment of men, in which Hampden’s mind 
was so rich, and so was unable to train the 
newly emancipated nation to the practical 


enjoyment of repulican liberty. Hence 


the Protectorate, the Restoration, the Revo- | 


lution of 1688, the House of Hanover, 


American Independence, the French strug- | 
gle and its failure, the outbreak of 1848, | 


the reaction, the present. 
In the year 1843, the two hundredth 


anniversary of the battle at Chalgrove | 


Field was commemorated by the erection 
of a small and unembellished monument 
on the spot where Hampden received his 


wound. The monument is of freestone. 


On the eastern side is inserted a medallion 
portrait of Hampden, carved in marble. 
On the western side are the Hampden 


Of all the memorable places in England 
that are as sacred shrines of liberty to be 
visited with reverence by the American 
traveler, there is no spot more worthy of 
attention than this of Chalgrove Field. 
There is another place containing more 
numerous of the illustrious 
| patriot, which has hardly begun to be made 

known to American pilgrims. It is Hamp- 

den House, in Buckinghamshire; on the 
hundred 


memorials 


estate which for at least seven 
years has belonged to the Hampden family, 
and the little stone church which contains 
John Hampden’s grave. 

The writer of this article had the honor 
of receiving, some years since, a copy in 
| marble of the monument at Chalgrove 

Field, with a cast of the medallion portrait, 
sent over by the excellent Dr. Lee, of 
| Hartwell, a descendant of the Hampdens, 

to be presented to the college in America 
which had adopted the name of Hampden, 
| —viz., to Hampden Sidney College, Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. The present 
was fully appreciated by the trustees of the 
college, who assigned it a suitable place in 
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At the sug- 
“ the reception 


the chapel of the institution. 
gestion of the writer, that 
and placing of these memorials might be 
made the opportunity of fixing some 
salutary impressions upon the young men, 
through a commemorative address in 
honor of the glorious martyr whose name 


the the Honor- 


is known by college,” 


able William C. Rives, then a distin- 
guished Senator of the United States, 


the 
character and services of John Hampden. 


was invited to deliver an oration on 


The service was performed on the 12th 
of November, 1845, the 
which was in admirable keeping with the 


and discourse, 
the trustees. 
fitting 
para- 


oceasion, was published by 


This article cannot have a more 


conelusion than by quoting a few 


Mr. 


graphs from the elegant production of 
Rives — 


age of Hampden was the age of private, 





\ bl virtu We are told by i 
riter, distin shed for his searching and 
shilosophical investigations of the past, that it 


was ‘an age more eminent for steady and 
) 


scrupulous conscientiousness in private life than 


re, or has fol- 


uny, perhaps, that has gone bet A 
lowed.’ Under the control of this high tone 
f national morals, the tich the middle 


classes of societv acted, in 





part v 
ind more 
the busy 


humerous 
} 


and troubled drama of the times, 


the result of sober and honest conviction—not 


the suggestion of heedless impulse, of passion 
r of person interest. 
rhe ag Hampden, to » Was an age of ex- 


traordinary intellectual develo 


ud of knowleda 


eneral spre 


had the national literatyre shone forth 

such sudden und 4mazinyY Ss} end r. Bac nh 
Raleigh, Milton, lighted it up with the blaze of 
their immortal genius. The English langua 


tself, employed now as the instrument of grand 


parliamentary debates and of appeals to the 


iation on the mightiest questions which can 


ivitate the minds of men, became instinct with 


the new spirit of liberty, and throwing off the 
pedantry and jargon of the schools, exhibited a 
flexibility, compass, and force which it had 
never before discovered. The general improve- 
ment of the popular mind kept pace with the 
advance of literature and science and the 
sreat body of the Commons of England were 
trained to the comprehension and enlightened 
decision of the momentous issues then for the 
first time submitted to their arbitrament. The 


men and patriots of that day knew and 
the betw popular li- 
berty and popular , and the 
hich their unnatural 


Vise 


felt vital connection een 


intelligence hazards 


must ever attend sepa- 

their wis« 
ly thankful 
our 


1 unmindful of 
Let us be profour 


Instruction 
that by the virtuous struggles of clorious 


ancestors we are now in the peaceful enjoyment 


Also, Hume's 


Hallam’s Const. History, ch. ix 
History of England, ch. lv 
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of the blessings of free government, without 
having to seek them, as they did, through the 
War, whether 
foreign or domestic, or for whatever cause un- 
dertaken, is the saddest ordeal through which 


human nature can pass, and but rarely repays 


bloody scenes of civil strife, 


in its results (however successful) the havoc, 
calamities, and crimes which mark its dreary 
footsts ps. A yracious Providence has set before 
us a happier and ‘Peace 


no less renowned than war.’ 


a nobler de stiny. 
hath her victories, 
To these lofty and enduring triumphs let us 
address ourselves, treasuring up in our hearts 
the lesson so impressively taught by the in- 





spired genius whose words | have just cited, 
himself a Republi had traversed the 
scenes of the mighty conflict for British free- 





in, who 


dom, and who had learned, by fearful ex- 
perience, to distinguish true liberty from 
false.” 


The statue of “the patriot Hampden,” 
by Mr. Foley, is one of the most interest- 
ing of those in the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, not only for its associations with the 
place, but also on account of its artistic 
historical 


excellence as a great portrait. 


We give a good engraving of it. 


+++ 


Tue Neciecrep Guine.—lIt is surprising 
to notice how this sacred book is neglected 
The 
fashion will spend their days and nights 


sensual 


by sinful men. votaries of taste and 


poring over the morbid pages of 


and fictitious narrative; yet if their God 
were to ask them if they had read the 
hook which he sent them from heaven, 


where would they look? How could they 
say that they had never read the precious 
Wherever : 
Take your Bible in 

the companion of 
In the thirsty desert of this 
world it will supply you with the water of 


book throughout ? you go, 
learn not of those. 


hand; 


Way. 


your make it 


your 


life; in the darkness of doubt and appre- 


hension it will cast a gleam of heaven 


over your path; in the struggle of temp- 
tation and the hour of affliction it will lift 
up the voice of warning, encouragement, 
and comfort. It is the only helm that can 
guide you through the ocean of life and 
bring you safely to the immortal shores. 
It is the only star that leads the wandering 
seaman by the rocks, and breakers, and 
fiery tempests of utter destruction, and 
points him a way to the heights of ever- 
lasting blessedness. ‘The Bible contains 
the only food that can satisfy the hunger- 
the the Bible 


which ean introduce us at last to 


ings of soul; and it is 
alone 
the glories of immortality.—Robert Pol- 


lok. 
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ONcE more, sweet stream! with slow foot wan- 
d’ring near, 

I bless thy milky waters cold and clear. 

Escaped the flashing of the noontide hours, 

With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 

(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn) 

My languid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 

For not through pathless grove, with murmur 
rude, 

Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph — Soli- 
tude: 

For thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 

The hermit-fountain of some dripping cell! 


VILLAGE SPRING. 


VILLAGE 
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SPRING. 


Pride of the vale! thy useful streams supply 
The scatter’d cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 
The elfin tribe, around thy friendly banks, 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 
Released from school, their little hearts at 
rest, 
Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast. 
The rustic here, at eve, with pensive look, 
Whistling lorn ditties, leans upon his crook ; 
Or startling, pauses with hope-mingled dread, 
To list the much-loved maid’s accustom’d tread : 
She, vainly mindful of her dame’s command, 
Loiters, the long-fill’d pitcher in her hand. 
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Unboastful stream! thy fount with pebbled falls 

The faded form of past delight recalls, 

What time the morning sun of hope arose, 

And all was joy, save when another’s woes 

A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 

Like passing clouds impictured on thy breast. 

Life’s current then ran sparkling to the noon, 

Or silv’ry, stole beneath the pensive moon ; 

Ah! now it works rude brakes and thorns 

among, 

Or o’er the rough rock bursts and foams along! 

Coleridge. 


+m ++ 


JOHN-STREET CHURCH—THE CRADLE 
OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 
| gp periods of modern history are 


marked with greater interest than the 
early part of the eighteenth century. It 
was the brilliant era when Sir Isaac New- 
ton astonished the world by his discover- 
ies ;—the day of Swift, Pope, Steele, and 
Addison. Although it was styled the Au- 
gustan age of English literature, still it 
was a time of general impiety and infidel- 
ity. ‘The pernicious writings of Boling- 
broke, Hobbes, and Shaftesbury, were then 
in full circulation. 

At this moment John Wesley appeared, 
and became, with his brother Charles, and 
Whitefield, the principal instrument of re- 
viving CurisTIANITY in its true spirituality 
and power. Wesley may properly be 
called the Luther of his age, and, like the 
great Saxon reformer, he commenced a 
work beyond his control, until it is now 
identified with the advancement of evan- 
gelical Christianity in our world. 

Thirty years before Mr. Wesley’s death 
several members of his religious societies 
had emigrated to America from Great 
Britain and Treland. Of this number a 
few resided in the city of New-York, and 
the little pious band met in a private house 
for religious services. ‘This was a room 
in the residence of Philip, Embury, who 
had heard Wesley in Ireland, and was 
also a local preacher in the Connection.” 
Mr. Embury was a carpenter by trade, 
and resided in Barrack-street, near where 
the present City-Hall stands. Six per- 
sons only attended his first sermon, 
which was preached in his workshop, 
and during 1766 this little flock formed 
the first Methodist Society in America. 

A larger congregation followed this eom- 
mencement, until the place could not con- 


tain the increasing number of hearers... 


So it ever has been when the truth is re- 











ceived in the love of it. To a small 
company of comparatively unknown, but 
pious individuals, the Son of God him- 
self once said: * Ye are the light of the 
world.” The congregation still growing 
larger, a more commodious place was soon 
obtained in the same neighborhood for their 
meetings. 

Upon one of these occasions, while sing- 
ing, an officer in full military uniform en- 
tered the place. He wore the dress of the 
royal-American troops. This was Lieu- 
tenant, or, as he was generally called, Cap- 
tain Thomas Webb. He was a pious offi- 
cer of the British army, then stationed at 
Albany, and he shares the glory of being 
one of the founders of Methodism upon 
this continent. On this occasion, he knelt 
with them in prayer, and introduced him- 
self as a preacher of righteousness, and 


soon became a zealous and successful ad- 


vocate of the new sect. The memory of 


this excellent man should be preserved and 
honored ; for his character and exertions, 
with those of Mr. Embury, form some 
most important recollections of earliest 
Methodism in the United States. 

In the campaign of 1758 and before his 
conversion, Captain Webb served under 
General Wolfe. He was present at the 
memorable battle on the Plains of Abra- 
ham, when his gallant leader lost his life, 
and he himself received two wounds— 
one in his right arm, and another which 
deprived him of his right eye. After- 
ward, he returned to England, profess- 
ed religion, and became a follower of Mr. 
Wesley. Ile was soon appointed bar- 
rack-master of Albany, and came again to 
America. When he heard of the newly- 
formed Wesleyan Society in New-York, 
he hastened to their assistance. 

In his personal appearance Captain 
Webb united a portly figure with a fine 
commanding countenance, wearing ‘over 
his forehead a strip of black ribbon and a 
blind to conceal his wounded eye. This 
description is in perfect keeping with a 
finely engraved portrait of him published 
in London in 1797, a copy of which is in 
possession of the writer, and is the origi- 
nal of that which accompanies this sketch. 
In the engraving his right hand is placed 
on his breast, whilst the left points to a 
Bible, from which he appears to be dis- 
coursing, as it lies with his sword and cap 
before him. At the bottom of the like- 
ness is the coat-of-arms of his family, 


- 
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CAPTAIN WEBB, 


with this motto: “ I have fought a good 
fight.” 


In our youthful days we saw some 


who heard Captain Webb preach, and | 


from all accounts he was a plain and 
very energetic speaker, performing his 
religious duties without the fear of 
man. Nor were his pious labors with 
those of Mr. Embury unsuccessful. ‘The 
people attended in crowds to hear them, 


until the Wesleyans were compelled a | 


second time to look out for a larger place 
of worship. They succeeded in obtaining 
a more commodious building, about sixty 
feet long and eighteen broad which had 
been erected for a rigging-house. It was 
situated on William-st., at that period called 
Horse and Cart-street, from an inn there 
having such a sign. 

In the alterations and changes to which the 
city of New-York is proverbially subject, it 
is quite a singular fact, that the old rigging- 
house is still standing. It stands near John- 
street, with its gable end toward the street, 
and is at present occupied as a factory. 
Hallowed spot! The little band of Wes- 
leyans who early worshiped in this hum- 
ble place have long since passed away to 


} 


the spirit-land, but hundreds of thousands 
have succeeded them in the blessings and 
enjoyment of a “ like precious faith.” 

Equally humble was the first piace oc- 
cupied by Mr. Wesley for a Methodist 
chapel in England. It wasa large found- 
ery in Moorfields, London, which had long 
continued in a dilapidated condition from 
a fatal explosion that happened during the 
casting of some cannon for the govern- 
ment. In 1739 Mr. Wesley obtained a 
lease of the edifice for £115, and after 
suitable alterations, he commenced public 
worship there on the 23d of July, 1740. 
At that period he had only seventy mem- 
bers in his “ Societies.” What myriads 
since in both worlds! 

Great numbers now attended divine ser- 
vice at the rigging-house, and it could not 
contain half the people who frequented the 
place. Desirous ef giving a character of 
greater permanency to their religious ser- 
vices, the congregation resolved at length 
to erect a church. This was a great and 
momentous undertaking for a people who, 
at that period, had but little resources of 
their own, with still less worldly influence. 
They invoked, however, the divine bless- 
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ings upon their contemplated undertaking 
by fasting and solemn prayer for three 
days. At first, it was proposed to lease a 
small lot of ground for twenty-one years, 
At this 
moment, however, a lady offered two lots 
of ground for £600 ($2,666 66) on credit 
and security, and these were purchased by 
eight members of the society. Besides 
the purchase money, it was estimated 
that the new building would cost £400 
($1,777 77). 


The spot was situated upon Golden Hill, 


and here erect a chapel of wood. 


a rising ground then in the suburbs of the 


dani nan carr iuilt 
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THE OLD RIGGING-HOUSE, 
city, but now, John-street. It took its 


name from a farm, celebrated:for growing 
fine wheat, where John-street now enters 
We have 


known some venerable persons who have 


into Pearl-street at Burling-slip. 


seen the golden grain waving upon this 
now crowded section of our great metrop- 
olis. 

To honor the name of a man who, by 
learning, piety, and unwearied Christian 
Jabors, has been an instrument of greater 
good to mankind than probably any other 
individual of modern times, the new edifice 
was called WesLtey Cuapen. It was ded- 
icated to the service of the ALMIGHTY on 
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the 30th of October, 1768, Mr. Embury 
preaching a discourse on the occasion 
from the pulpit which he had finished 
with his own hands. 

The cut is a very correct exterior view 
of the old chapel. Its length was sixty 
feet, its breadth forty-two, and the walls 
were built of stone, the face covered over 
with a blue plaster, exhibiting an appear- 
ance of durability, simplicity, and plain- 
ness. Entrances to the galleries were 
subsequently added on each side of the 
The interior was equally plain, 
and remained many years in an unfinished 
There were at first no stairs 


door. 


state. 
or breastwork to the galleries, and 
the hearers ascended by a ladder and 
listened to the preacher from the 
platform. For a long while, even 
the seats on the lower floor had no 
At that period in our colonial 
history, no public religious services 


backs. 


could be performed in churches, ex- 
cept such as were established by law. 
Dissenters were therefore compelled 
to accommodate their places of wor- 
ship in some way to meet this legal 
This difficulty 
avoided by attaching a fireplace and 


obstruction. Was 
chimney to the internal arrangements 
of Wesley Chapel, as it was thus 
considered a private dwelling. 

A small building of the antique 
Dutch style stood partly in front of 
the church, and became after a while 
‘The sextons used to 
Peter Wil- 


liams, a colored man, and one of the 


the parsonage. 
residé in its basement. 


oldest members of the Church, served 
in Whilst a slave, for 
slavery then existed in New-York, he 


this office. 


purchased his freedom by his own in- 
dustry, and then amassed a respect- 
He lived 


to see his children well educated, and one 


able property by diligent labor. 


son was, for years, a useful pastor of a 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this city. 
The old door-keeper in the house of the 
Lord has long since left his post, and en- 
tered into that holy temple not made with 
hands, to go in and out no more forever. 
What a company in heaven, and how many 
thousands upon earth, have praised God 
for directing them to the “bread of life,” 
that was freely distributed in this humble 
church ! 

Very numerous audiences soon were at- 
tracted to Wesley Chapel to “hear the 
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WESLEY CHAPEL, OR 


In two years after its dedication, 
which 


word.” 
the 
three years before with only six hearers, 


congregation had commenced 
had increased to a thousand and over, at 
times filling the area in front of the ehurch. 
Such was the progress of the society, that 
Mr. Wesley was strongly solicited to send 
an able and experienced preacher to their 
assistance. In the letter sent to England 
with the request, the members used the 
following strong and remarkable language : 


‘“ With the 


preachers’ passage over, if they could not 


respect to the payment of 
procure it, we would sell our coats and 
shirts to procure it for them.” In answer 
to these earnest desires Messrs. Boardman 
and Pilmoor volunteered to be the first 
Methodist this 


They arrived in 1769, and were the earli- 


missionaries to country. 


est itinerant Wesleyan preachers in Amer- 
They L50 


(3222 22), “as atoken of brotherly love,” 


ica. brought with them 
to the new Church. 

In addition to these two missionaries, 
the Messrs. Asbury and Wright 
came 1771. Captain Webb re- 
turned in the meantime to England, 


Rey. 
over in 
and 
settled at Bristol, where he died at the age 
last 
am 
happy in the Lord, and shall be with him, 
Thus true faith 


of seventy-two years, leaving this 
and delightful testimony.—*“ I know I 
and that is sufficient.” 
has her crown as well as her cross. 


His fellow-laborer in the early field of 


American Methodism, Mr. Embury, re- 
tired into the interior, where he closed his 


useful life in the spring of 1775, without 
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a stone to tell where he lay. His grave 
was found in 1833, when his bones were re- 
moved to a neighboring burying-ground at 
Ash-grove, and here they were again recom- 
mitted to their mother earth with suitable 
A plain marble tab- 
let has been placed over his remains, with 
this inscription :— 


religious ceremonies. 


“PHILIP EMBURY, 

The earliest American Minister of the M. E. Church, 
here found his last earthly resting-place. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 

his gaints. 

-an emigrant to New-Yorx—Em- 
bury was the first to gather a little class in that city, 
and to set in motion a train of measures, which re- 
sulted in the founding of the John-street Church, the 
cradle of American Methodism, and the introduction 
of a system which has beautified the earth with sal- 
vation, and increased the joys of heaven.” 


Born in IRELAND 


During the war of the American Rev- 
lution, most of the churches in this city 
were occupied as military prisons or hos- 
pitals. ‘The Middle Dutch Chureh, now 
the Post-Office, was a prison and charnel- 
house to thousands. No less than three 
thousand Americans were confined in that 
ancient temple of the Almighty. Six and 
eight dead bodies might be seen of a morn- 
ing conveyed from this sorrowful abode. 
Its pews were consumed for fuel, and the 
place finally was occupied as a riding- 
school for the British cavalry. Two thou- 
sand rebel prisoners, so called, were incar- 
eerated in the North Dutch Church, Wil- 
liam-street. The Quaker meeting-house, 
formerly on Pearl-street, was converted 
Wesley Chapel shared a 
similar fate, a regiment of Americans be- 


into a hospital. 
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The 
small-pox broke out among them, with 
dreadful fatality, and the whole corps, in 


ing confined here for several weeks 


consequence, soon after vacated the build- 
ing. An old Dutch clergyman, known as 
Dominie Sampson, occasionally preached 
in the chapel, to the German refugees. 
Religious meetings at night were then 
but the 
Methodist church, as the British imagined, 
of 
Still 


the services were sometimes interrupted 


generally forbidden, allowed in 


or rather desired, that the followers 


Wesley should favor their cause. 


and disturbed by the rude conduct of men 
belonging to the army. ‘They would often 
stand in the aisle with their caps on during 
divine worship, careless and inattentive. 


On one occasion, before the congregation 


was dismissed, they sang the national song, 
* (rod save the king.” 


At its conclusion, 





THE 


of God. 


their master, was dressed with cloven feet, 


One, very properly personifying 
and a long forked tail. The devotions of 


course soon ceased, and the chief devil, 
proceeding up the aisle, entered the altar. 
As he was ascending the stairs of the pul- 
pit, a gentleman present with his cane 
knocked off his Satanie maye sty’s mask, 
when lo, there stood a well-known British 


colonel! He was immediately seized and 


MASKED 


companions 
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the society immediately began and sang, 
to the same air, those beautiful lines of 
Charles Wesley :— 


‘Come, thou almighty King, 

Help us thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise ! 

Father all-glorious 

O’er all victorious 

Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of Days. 


Jesus, our Lord arise, 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Let thine almighty aid 
Our sure defense be made, 
Our souls on thee be stay’d, 


Lord, hear our eall,”’ &c. 


Upon a Christmas Eve, when the mem- 
bers had assembled to celebrate the advent 
of the world’s Redeemer, a party of British 
officers, masked, marched into the house 


Re 
. ¢ 
DEVIL. 

detained until the city guard was sent 
to take charge of the bold offender. The 
congregation retired, and the entrances 
of the church were locked upon the 
prisoner for additional security. His 


outside then commenced an 
attack upon the doors and windows, but 
the arrival of the guard put an end to these 
disgraceful proceedings, and the prisoner 
was delivered into their custody. 
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This attempt to disturb the service 
originated at the play-house, which at 
the time occupied a spot not far from 
the chapel, where Thorburn’s seed-store 
now stands. The British officers were 
often actors, and doubtless obtained their 
masks and grotesque dresses from this 
theatrical wardrobe. The affair caused no 
little excitement, as it was considered a 
bold outrage upon the rights of the relig- 
ious community. There was, however, 
redeeming virtue enough in the British 
authorities to rebuke the rioters, and the 
devil-colonel made a public apology for his 
offense. ‘To atone for what had been done, 
a guard of soldiers was regularly stationed, 
during a long time afterward, at the door 
of the chapel, to preserve order. 

A state of war is always inimical to 
the advancement of morals and religion, 
and during the seven years, while the 
foreign foe had possession of New-York, 
it was a season of sorrow and trial to the 
Wesleyan Society. All the preachers 
from [ngland, except Mr. Asbury, were 
obliged to return home on account of fa- 
voring the British king and cause. Many 
of the society removed into the country, 
and those who remained in the city, now 
destitute of their own ministers, would 
repair to St. Paul’s Church, on Broad- 
way, to receive the sacraments from the 


hands of an Episcopalian clergyman. 


The glorious termination of the severe 
revolutionary struggle introduced a bright- 
er day to the Church of Christ. Until 
now Methodism in America had been the 
same as Methodism in England. In its 
objects, doctrines, and moral discipline, it 
remains so to this hour; but Mr. Wesley’s 
powers over the American Societies ceas- 
ed when the United States became inde- 
pendent of the political and ecclesiastical 
authority of the mother country. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1784-5 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
was organized. 

From this period the march of Method- 
ism has been rapid. Previously to the 
year 1817 six Methodist Episcopal church- 
es had been erected in New-York. Still 
more room was needed, especially for the 
members in the lower part of the city, and 
it was determined to erect a new and large 
church upon the spot where Wesley 
Chapel stood. The old walls were ac- 
cordingly demolished on the 13th of May, 
1817, the Rev. Daniel Ostrander making a 
suitable address at the time, and on the first 
Sabbath of the new year, January 4, 1818, 
the new church was dedicated to the service 
of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Immense congregations attended on the 
occasion, by estimation not less than two 
thousand. The Rev. Dr. Bangs, Samuel 
Merwin, and Joshua Soule, now bishop, 
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delivered the dedicatory sermons, distin- 
guished for most impressive eloquence, 
and attended with unusual pathos. 

The new church was one of the most 
commodious and beautiful in the city, and 
served as a model for many throughout 
the country. Its walls were of granite 
partly built from the materials of the 
old chapel, and the dimensions were sixty- 
two by eighty-seven feet. The cost was 


about 330,000. It had a large lecture- 
room, and here was deposited a valuable 
library for the use of the congregation. 
‘To the credit of these early Methodists, it 
should be mentioned that this coileetion 
of books was commenced in the year 1792, 
and was formerly located in the old par- 
The example is worthy the imi- 
tation of Here, 


too, was placed the old clock of Wesley 


sonage, 


all religious societies. 


Chapel, which still tells the hours of the 
has marked the flight of 
so many annual rounds upon that conse- 


sanctuary as lt 


erated spot. 

There was a beautiful cenotaph to the 
memory of the Rev. Joun SuMMERFIELD, 
placed in the front and outside wall of the 
church. He was President of the Young 


Men’s Missionary Society, and its mana- 
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gers erected this memorial to commemo- 
rate his virtues, eloquence, piety, and de- 
votion to the holy cause. ‘The monument 
is made of finely polished black marble in 
the shape of a cone. An urn is fixed upon 
a pedestal at the base with a few volumes 
of books on either side, and drapery 
hangs in graceful folds from one part of 
the urn, while to the right of it there is 
half-unrolled. The 
tribute, from the pen of Bishop Soule, is 


a scroll following 
inseribed upon the tablet in the center of 
the cenotaph : 


SACRED 
To the Memory of the 
JOHN SUMMERFIELD, A. M., ) 


A burning and a shining light.” 


Rev 


He commenced his Ministerial Labors in the connee 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodists in Ireland, but 
em] ed the 


last four years of his life in the 
Itinerant Ministry of the Methodist Epis 
pal Churel in the United States 
His mind was stered w 
FROM A CHILD HE 
Meekness and 
intellectual power, ex! 


f science 
SCRIPTURFS 
united with extraordir 


bited in his character 


th the treasures « 
KNEW TH! 


humility, 


model of Christian and ministerial excellet 
His perception of truth was clear and compreh 
His language pure 4 
And his action cha and simple 
THE LEARNED AND THE ILLITERATE ATTENDED HIS 
MINISTRY WITH ADMIRATION, 
And felt that his preaching was in the demon- 
s 1 of the Spirit and of power 
Disti hed by the patience of hoy 
And the labor of love, 
Il hed } » pea and triumph 
Born in Pres } AN January Slat, 179 
Died in rHis (1 J l 182 
This second church on the earliest spot 
of American Methodism continued to be 
used for its sacred purposes for twenty-four ’ 


years, when it was taken down, and the 
third, which is the present edifice, was erect- 
1841. When Wesley Chapel was 
finished 1768, the city of New- 
York did not extend beyond the present 
Park. St. Paul’s Church and the Brick 


Chapel were in “ the fields,” then so called. 


ed in 


in the year 


Its popul ition did not quite reach twenty- 
two thousand, and three thousand of these 


were colored. Few cities of the world 


have increased more rapidly; in less 


than three-quarters of a century afterward 
three hundred 


its inhabitants numbered 


thousand. ‘lhe lower part of the city had 
the 
dences were built far beyond this limit. 
Many Methodist churches had been 
provided to meet the wants of this rapidly- 


become busine ss section, and resl- 


new 
growing population. 


It was now resolved to erect a smaller 
chapel on the spot, with two four-story 
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brick houses, one on each side, as a source | 
of income. The cut is a very excellent 
view of the whole. In its external ap- | 
pearance the church is simple, plain, and 
neat—the inside beautiful and commodi- 
ous, with a pulpit in a semicircular recess 





—dimensions, forty-two feet by eighty. 
The basement is above ground; it is an 
admirable room for religious meetings, 
and here may be seen the only relics of old 
John-street Chureh—its venerable clock 
and library. 

There are two tablets in front, with 
these inscriptions :— 


Turis Cuvurcn, 

The first erected by the Methodist Society in America, 
Was Built 1768. Rebuilt, 1817. 
According to this time it shall be said, What 
hath God wrought! (Numbers xxiii.) 


Tue First Metruonist Eriscopat Cuurcn, 
Rebuilt, A. D. 1841. 
This is my rest forever: here will I dwell. (Ps. exxxii.) 


It is a remarkable fact, and worth re- 
cording, that although when Wesley 
Chapel was first founded its members 
were compelled to solicit aid from Mr. 
Wesley to finish it, their successors own 
the present beautiful place of worship. 
More than this—by the sale of the ad- 
jacent new houses the present trustees 
have an overplus of some thousands 
of dollars. Few spots have been thus 
more signally blessed. As long as 
there are hearers of the gospel in 
this great metropolis may this consecra- 
ted ground be devoted to the preach- 
ing of a pure, earnest, and evangelical 
faith ! 

What a history does Methodism present ? 
In these few pages we have briefly traced 
its infant course in the city of New-York. 
It has grown rapidly since, and now its 
commanding form arrests the gaze and 


















































THIRD JOHN-STREET CHURCH, 


attention of the whole world. Well did 
the founder of this sect, John Wesley, ex- 
claim, “The wor.p is my parish!” Meth- 
odism suits the wants of the world. With 
ardent piety and zeal it has now out- 
lived the trials and opposition of a cen- 
tury, and from its humble beginning in 
Moorfields, the system has won its way to 


Vou. III, No. 2.—I 


a foremost rank among the Protestant 
Churches. 

When the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized, in the year 1784, it 
had in the United States eighty-three 
ministers, with fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-six members; now it 
spreads over the entire land its confer- 


eee 
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ences, districts, circuits, and stations, and 
in 1850, not three-quarters of a century 
afterward, the ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Church” and the “ Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South,” had SIX 


hundred and forty-six regular ministers, 


five thousand 
besides a large number of local, and one 


million one hundred and seventy thou- 


sand eight hundred and thirty communi- 
cants. 
Methodism; but 
Wesleyan, Primitive, 


then there are besides, 


We are speaking of Episcopal | 


Welsh, Calvinistie, 


and African Methodist Churches, all com- | 


bined having at least six thousand regular | 


preachers, eight thousand local, and over 
We 


membership of this 


a million and a quarte r of membe rs. 
doubt that the 


communion has increased in a ratio more 


not 


than six times as fast as the population of 


the United States has since the year 
i781! 


According to the United States Census 


of 1850, the combined members of the 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, (both 


branches,) Episcopalians, and Baptists, 
amounted to one million three hundred and 


seventy-four thousand seven hundred and 


forty. We do not vouch for the correct- 
ness of these numbers, but take them as 
we find them, and, if correct, the Method- 
Ist I piscopal Chureh only needs less 
than three hundred thousand to equal 
in her membership all the other leading 


denominations of the country! She ex- 
ceeds all of these sister Churches nearly 
half a million, and almost doubles them. 
American Methodism, in the short space 
of eighty-seven years, has built thousands 
of churches in our land, founded numer- 


ous colleges and academies, built innumer 


able parsonages, and supplies millions with | 


Sabbath school instruction, religious liter- 
ature, and the WorD OF LIFE. 


} 


lose, 


“ The day is broke which never more shall ¢ 


have long 
but the 


champions. 


of Me thodism 
from their 


The 


since c¢ ased 


fathers 
labors : 
gospel dies not with its 
David's place may be empty, but “ instead 
of the fathe rs are the children, and the 
children’s children.” So long as her min- 
isters feel an ardent love for the conversion 
of souls, maintain evangelical doctrine, and 
lead holy and zealous lives, the signs of 


their apostleship will accompany them, 


and the word preached shall accomplish 
the 
tended. 


great purpose for which it was in- 
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[For the National Magazine.) 
THE THUNDER STORM. 

Ix the willow grove by the gurgling rill, 
The bird's full song is ringing still ; 

But the storm is coming, 

Doom-like clouds are looming 
O’er the towering western hill. 
A strange, wild dread there seems to be, 
A hush on the waiting earth and sea, 
Save when o’er the silent woods and dells 


The voice of the coming tempest swells. 


Now the low breeze sighs by the cottage wall, 
Large drops of rain on the door-sill fall, 
The 
The drooping rose, 
The fair white lilies and daisies small. 
Now the rain pours down in a surging flood 
On the thirsty plain, on the swaying wood, 
And the upland streamlets, deep and wide, 
In torrents rush down the stee p hill-side. 


flowers unclose, 


Hark! hark! for the storm in its might hath come, 
At once is the earth inwrapp’d in gloom ; 

To the shrouded heaven 

Hath the te mpest given 


The sad, dark hues of the tomb. 
Hush! hush! for the lurid lightnings gleam 
On the glassy bosom of the stream, 


And the thunder roll through the echoing air, 


And the wild beast quakes in his forest lair, 


"Tis an hour; and the western sky is clear, 
A fresher bloom doth the green earth wear, 
And the 
In its softest v 
Doth the frowning face of the orient bear, 
Again in the grove by the purling rill 
Doth the wild bird’s duleet carol trill, 


iris bow, 


] 
low 


And the soft low notes of the forest swell! 
With the clear sweet chimes of the distant bell. 
H. C. GarpNer. 
For the National Magazine.] 


THE GRAVE OF THE LOVED ONE. 
IN yond r lone ly quiet clade, 
Beneath the yew-tree’s solemn shade, 
The loved one lies: 
All nature there is hush’d and still, 
Save the low gurgling, murm’ring rill 
Which softly sighs. 
The light scarce penetrates the glade; 
An emerald arch by nature made 
Excludes its rays : 
Within that cool and calm retreat, 
Where crystal waters glide and meet, 
No sunbeam plays. 


Above her grave the dark rich mold 
With flowers of crimson and of gold 
Is sprinkk d o'er ; 
But she, the gentle one and fair, 
Who often loved to linger there, 
Is seen ho more, 


The rose-tree waves above her he ad, 
As she reposes on her bed 

Of cold, cold clay ; 
Yet naught d 
Or casts a shade o'er her fair brow, 


Nor ever may. 


isturbs her slumbers now 
’ 


W. R. Lawrence, 
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LEONARD I 


| R. BACON, editor of the “ Independ- 
ent’ and “ New-Englander,” 

born on the 19th of February, 1802, in the 

of Detroit, Michigan. His 

was one of that band of noble pioneers 


was 
city 


who have done so much for the advance- 
ment of the religious interests of the Great 
West—the American home missionaries. 
He was poor indeed in this world’s goods; 
for he possessed nothing beyond a bare 
subsistence, unless we estimate the legacy 
which he left to the world of three sons 
and four daughters, all now engaged in 


active usefulness. Dr. Bacon’s father 
died in the year 1817, after the family had 
resided several years in the towns of 


Hudson and Tallmadge, Ohio. 

In his eleventh year, young Bacon com- 
menced preparing for college in an insti- 
tution near Hartford, Connecticut, where 


some of his father’s friends resided. He 
entered the sophomore class of Yale Col- 
lege at the early age of sixteen. His 


class included many others who have since 


father | 
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ACON, 


D. D. 


arrived at considerable distinction : among 


them were the present President of Yale 
College; Prof. Twining, the distinguished 
civil engineer; Hon. J. H. Brockway, of 
Connecticut; Prof. Stoddard; Hon. Gar- 


| ret Dunean, of Kentucky, and others. 


Into such a class Mr. Bacon entered, 
under rather disadvantageous circumstan- 


| ces, being the youngest of its members 


full 


preparation, as his pecuniary prospects 


with one exception, and without a 
rendered it necessary to sacrifice the ad- 
vantages which might have been gained 
by the study of the previous year. Yet 
Mr. Bacon ranked high in all the studies 
of his comrades, and was esteemed one 
He 
gave evidence of a strong social disposi- 
tion, and took an active part in the meet- 
ings of the literary societies, which he 
regarded as a means of improvement well 


of the very best writers among them. 


| worthy of attention. 


Mr. Bacon received aid from the Edu- 
cation Society during his collegiate course, 
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sufficient, with his own exertions, to main- 
tain him. His father died soon after he 
entered college, and the young student 
was left self-dependent. Yet it may be 
questioned whether poverty is not a richer 
inheritance to a man of mind than any 
amount of wealth. Necessity, if any- 
thing, will develop the true man. It is 
this which teaches self-reliance and ener- 
gy, and strengthens all the muscles of 
manhood. 

Dr. Bacon’s intentions, before entering 
college, had been to prepare himself for 
the Christian ministry: with this under- 
standing, he was assisted by the Education 
Society, and after graduating at Yale in 
the autumn of 1820, he went to Andover 
to prosecute a course of theological study. 
Soon after leaving the seminary, at the 
age of twenty-three, he was invited to 
preach, as a candidate, at the First Con- 
gregational Church of New-Haven, in 
Centre-street, of which he is now pastor. 
He was ordained there in March, 1825. 
The post is a prominent one, having been 
previously filled by the late lamented Prof. 
Stuart, of Andover, who was dismissed 
in 1819; and subsequently by Prof. Taylor, 
of the New-Haven Theological Seminary, 
who left it in 1832. The Church itself 
was first established in 1639, in an ancient 
barn, the site of which is now occupied by 
the residence of the late Noah Webster, 
of Dictionary memory. 

The present edifice was repaired and 
enlarged in 1842, and on its reopening 
Dr. Bacon delivered an eloquent sermon, 
which has been published. The Centre 
Church is pleasantly situated in the heart 
of that beautiful city. It is of simple ar- 
chitecture, harmonious proportions, and 
crowned by a lofty spire. 

The Church now numbers’ between 
five and six hundred, a large, yet most 
harmonious body, free from the discords 
and jealousies which have rent in pieces 
many a smaller society. ‘They are united 
in their pastor, whom they justly esteem. 
In 1828 and 1831, Dr. Bacon's labors were 
rewarded with extensive and powerful re- 
vivals of religion. 

In the year 1851 Dr. Bacon made a 
tour of the continent of Europe, likewise 
visiting some of the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board in Western Asia. While 
among the Mountains of Nestoria, he and 
his party met with a dangerous, yet most 


romantic adventure, in which they barely 


escaped massacre by the Koords. He 
and his companions left Mosul on the 21st 
of May, 1851, with the intention of mak- 
ing their way across the mountains to the 
Nestorian mission at Oroomiah. They 
met with no adventures until they arrived 
in the hill-country, at a small village nam- 
ed Beyish, where the party were within 
a hair’s-breadth of being murdered while 
sleeping, by a band of robbers, who were 
induced temporarily to defer the execu- 
tion of their design by fear of damaging the 
reputation of the village. But on the fol- 
lowing day they intercepted the travelers 
in the midst of their journey in a narrow 
and lonely pass. ‘“ Six worse-looking 
men,” wrote one of the party, “ it would 
be difficult to imagine. Each man wore 
around his high conical felt-hat a turban 
of handkerchiefs of every hue and texture, 
in his hand a long gun with short and nar- 
row breech, and in his belt the universal 
Turkish carved and two-edged dagger. 
The leader of the gang was a man of mid- 
dle age, with black eyes and a grisly, un- 
trimmed beard, and with half his front 
teeth knocked out.” The party was sur- 
rounded by the savages with rifles leveied, 
and grinning horribly ; and having paid a 
black mail of fifty piastres, they were 
conducted, as prisoners, to the castle of 
a neighboring agha. Arrived here, they 
were received by the agha, a tall person, 
and elegantly dressed and equipped for 
that region. ‘This person, with a princely 
wave of the hand, bade the travelers re- 
tire to the hill-side, a few hundred feet 
distant, while his royal highness should 
decide their fate. 

They had received intimations from 
their servants that it was the intention of 
the agha to kill them, and this had been 
quite manifest from the conduct of the 
people whom they met. In anticipation 
of this fate, Dr. Bacon and his compan- 
ions betook themselves to prayer, and 
awaited the course of events with calm 
resignation. But Providence had other 
designs, and the danger was averted, and 
that by a Koordish Pocahontas, the agha’s 
wife. The trunks of the party were 
thoroughly searched, and all the money 
and other valuables therein contained were 
speedily appropriated by the chief of the 
robbers, yet in the most courteous manner 
imaginable. 

Owing, in all probability, to the inter- 
ference of the agha’s wife, the bloody 











intentions of the Koords were somewhat 
modified, and the council sat on the rocks 
debating whether to kill the Franks, or 
send them into the mountains. ‘The latter 
expedient was determined upon; but be- 
fore starting, the travelers were obliged to 
submit to another search. Dr. Bacon’s 
son gives an amusing account of the man- 
ner in which some of their personal effects 
were appropriated :— 

“A black silk cravat, which had seen much 
service in New-Haven drawing-rooms, was twist- 
ed about the suspicious-looking head of an un- 
commonly dirty boy. A pair of heavy riding- 
boots were transferred to the shoulders of a 
youth who bore ‘the gallows-mark’ on his 
features with unmistakable distinctness. A sat- 
in vest of Mr. Marsh’s was circulating through 
the crowd on the person of a dirty child, who 
boasted no other wealth than a ragged shirt and 
a green pomegranate. I looked at the young- 
ster with a smile of congratulation; but he 
turned on his heel and strutted gravely away, 
his new garment trailing on the ground at 
every step.” 

From this place they were led in an- 
other direction by an escort of the agha’s, 
and by a good Providence came to the 
village of a benevolent mullah, to whom, 
under God, the party owed their ultimate 
preservation. ‘They were received with 
kindness by him, passed the night in se- 
curity under his roof, and occupied the 
next day in prescribing remedies for nu- 
merous diseases which were presented 
to their attention. There Dr. Bacon's 
knowledge of surgery was turned to good 
account. ‘The travelers were informed by 
Mullah Mustafa that messages had been 
sent to all the aghas toward Oroomiah to 
rob and murder them, and that the only 
safe course was to return to Mosul, and 
the good man volunteered to accompany 
them in person over the most dangerous 
portion of the journey. ‘ He declared to 
us that if we had been angels from heaven, 
or pashas, he would not have gone to this 
trouble for us; but as he saw that we 
were men who willed only what God 
willed, and did what he commanded, he 
would do for us whatever was in his 
power.” 

Dr. Bacon and his companions recom- 
menced their journey with gloomy fore- 
bodings, which were not without founda- 
tion; for at the next village they barely 
escaped death, even though aecompanied 
by the venerated mullah. The agha of 
this village had received a letter from the 


one first named, directing him to rob and 
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murder the party, with the view, doubtless, 
of shifting the responsibility of the out- 
rage to other shoulders than his own. 
Preparations had been made to fulfill this 
request, and a band of ruffians sat waiting 
the approach of the travelers to dispatch 
them. Mullah Mustafa had tried every 
means in his power to dissuade the agha 
from the bloody deed, but without effect. 


| until, appealing to his greedy desire of 


| power, he persuaded the old savage that 


these travelers were men of influence at 
Mosul, and that, by securing their influ- 
ence against Mellul Agha, (the first-men- 
tioned robber,) he might obtain a suprem- 
acy over that rival in the government of 
the district. This plea succeeded, and 


| the party were set free by Khan Abdul. 


who also made a full revelation of the 
conspiracy against their lives among the 
Koordish chiefs. The travelers were 
then treated with great courtesy, and 
Khan Abdul remarked with a smile, that 
“if we had come alone he should have 
certainly killed us all; but as we were 
under the protection of his friend Mullah 
Mustafa, we were quite welcome; he 
was sorry that we could not remain four 
or five days with him, that he might show 
us proper honor.” Coffee was then 
brought, and the party sat down with no 
great relish to the table with men who, 
but a moment before, were ready to de- 


i 
prive them of their heads. 


Before starting, a young Kocrdish dan- 
dy, with rings, and soap-locks, and silver- 
mounted dagger, who had been quite 
vociferous in recommending plunder and 


| massacre, having heard of Dr. Bacon’s 


medical operations on the previous day, 
came up with his hands pressed upon the 
pit of his stomach, complaining that his 
‘*heart was as hard as iron,” which ex- 
pression he meant to have understood in a 
metaphorical sense, as, in the East, it 
denotes an attack of colic. Dr. Bacon 
informed the young gentleman that he was 
troubled with the dyspepsia, and prescribed 


| rhubarb and pills enough to last till they 


should be out of reach of the mountains. 
At this place the travelers bade fare- 


| well to Mullah Mustafa “ with feelings of 


the profoundest gratitude.” Dr. Bacon's 
numerous friends and relatives in this 
country remember the benevolent old 
Mussulman with feelings approaching af- 
fection, and many others will recollect 
with pleasure his name who has preserved 
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a man so useful to his country and to the 
Church. 

In letters of the party the magnificence 
of the mountain scenery is graphically de- 
scribed, and, under different circumstances, 
the journey would have been 
enjoyed highly; but they were not yet 


doubtless 
out of danger. One prospect at length 
presented itself to their eves, which was 
hailed with great satisfaction. Away be- 
yond the desert the Tigris gleamed—a little 
streak of gold—the happy assurance of 


The mountain was de- 


ultimate safety. 
scended with thankful hearts, and the party 
bivouacked over night with glad hearts, 
though without other covering than blank- 
ets, while the rain poured down in torrents. 

The next day they arrived at a large 
Christian village, crowded with people in 
holyday attire, who came out to meet the 
travelers, filled with the greatest astonish- 
for the report 
they had all been stripped and murdered. 
“A Chaldean first 
side of Mr. Marsh and a Jewish Rabbi on 
Moslems 


and swarthy Zizidis were scattered thickly 


ment: had gone out that 


seated himself on one 


the other, and white-turbaned 
through the crowd that came to gaze upon 
us. But Christian, and Muhammedan, and 
Jew, and even the very devil-worshippers 
themselves, declared again and again that 
nothing could have delivered us but the 


special protection of God 


After leaving this village they came | 


near falling into the hands of an agha 
against whom Mullah Mustafa had spec- 
lally cautioned them, as a man in whom 


no confidenee should be placed ; but were 


providentially delivered from this danger. 


The next day was the Sabbath; but the 
travelers felt obliged to press on, as they 
were not entirely beyond the reach of 
danger, and reached Akkre in the morn- 
ing. Henee they made two forced mareh- 
es by night to Mosul to avoid the attacks 
of the 
audacious robberies in sight of the city. 


Bedouins, who were committing 
They themselves brought the first news 
of their adventures to their friends, who 
were filled with wonder and gratitude to 
God at their deliverance. 

Measures were immediately taken to 
obtain redress for these outrages, and me- 
morials were transmitted to Constantino- 
ple, where the matter was taken up by 
Sir Stratford Canning and the American 


ambassador with praiseworthy energy. 


Suitable presents were also sent to Mullah 
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Mustafa as an The 
matter has since been taken up by the 
Turkish government, and these marauders 


acknowledgment. 


have been compelled to make full satisfae- 
tion to all the parties coneerned. Thus 
terminated an adventure such as rarely 
occurs to diversify the stereotyped routine 
of newspaper correspondence from the 
East. From the adventures of Dr. Bacon 
let us turn more particularly to the man 
himself. 

Dr. Bacon is about fifty years of age. 
If we did not know positively to the con- 
trary, we should set him down as a native 
of Yankeedom beyond all doubt. We 
that his 
father came from that Were we 
called the 
Yankee—not the pumpkin, clownish stage 


will at least venture to assert 
region, 
upon for a specimen of real 


character, or, more properly, caricature, 
but the energetic, indomitable, wide-awake 
descendant of the old Puritan fathers—we 
Dr. Bacon. 


Resolution and steadiness of purpose are 


should certainly point to 


manifest in all his muscles and move- 
ments, in the lines of his face and the tone 
of his 
slight acquaintance, detect traces of an 
Dr. 
manner; but this is not confirmed by any 


The 


tendency of very strong characters, how- 


voice. Many would, perhaps, on 


overbearing disposition in Bacon’s 


personal knowledge of the writer. 


ever, is often too much in this direction. 
Dr. Bacon is about the medium height, 
He 


is rather thick set, has a slight stoop in 


somewhere about five and a half feet. 


the shoulders, and a head of larger dimen- 
The fore- 
head is remarkably high, eyes large and 
dark-colored, shadowed by heavy brows 


sions than is ordinarily seen. 


of very irregular formation, which, accord- 
ing to physiognomy, denotes great vivaci- 
ty. His 
about it evince energy and habitually se- 


mouth is large, and the lines 
vere application. 

Dr. Bacon’s manner, as a speaker, is 
pleasing his action quite energetic, some- 
times vehement. He is not a finished 
elocutionist, but he possesses a powerful 
and well-trained voice. He rarely fails 
of entering fully into the spirit of his sub- 
ject, and evinces sincerity and earnestness 
in every performance. 

The mind of Dr. Bacon is of a strongly 
mathematical cast; this a physiognomist 
would read in his lofty forehead. He 
excels in debate, and is quite a master of 


logic. His style and thoughts are clear and 











accurate, and he is rarely misunderstood. 
Ile has a great power of generalization—a 
mind comprehensive as well as acute, 
These traits are 
the manifold subjects which 
come within his province as an editor and a 


evinced in various critical 
essays on 
reviewer. 
expression, which years of platform prac- 
tice 


This is one of the greatest and most desir- 


have developed and strengthened. 
able accomplishments of a public speaker, 
the power of communicating his thoughts 
with correctness and ease under any cir- 
cumstances. There is a solidity in Dr. 
Bacon’s character which manifests itself 
in his public addresses. He appeals to 
the reason and good sense of his hearers 
—he gives them facts and weighty argu- 
ment. He does not, therefore, produce 
effect 
audience as those who appeal more to the 


much of immediate 


50 upon an 
passions, but there is always something in 
his speeches to be remembered and thought 
over at home. 

Dr. 


character 


Bacon’s sermons partake of the 
of 
sound, practical, earnest and impressive. 
Yet occasionally he 
extraordinary motive to an unusual effort, 


his speeches. They are 


is kindled by some 
a splendid display of massive eloquence. 


His style is 
but 


usually not without ornament, 


is le ss noticeable 


the embellishment 


than the labored and imposing framework. 


Dr. Bacon possesses a large share of 


sareastic wit, which is frequently brought 
into play in debate, and sometimes with 
great effect. He is very often engaged 
in controversy, so much so as to create an 
impression, to some extent, that it must be 
congenial to his feelings. 

Such champions are needed, and we 
Know of no one who seems better con- 


stituted by nature for such a post than 


He has a remarkable power of 


LEONARD BACON. 


Dr. Bacon. <A debate is the element | 
in which he appears to feel most at | 
home. His earlier productions show more 


of that scathing sareasm to which he has 


a natural inclination, than those of later 


years. 
Dr. Bacon of 
ean take no subordinate part in any move- 


Is one those 


ment which interests him. 
He does not 


hesitate to give his personal services in 


is foreign to his nature. 
every case where the cause of truth and 
justice is to be promoted, even though it 


His 


readiness to give his services on all! im- 


may turn to his own disadvantage. 


men who | 


Indifference | 
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portant occasions, combined with some- 
thing of a commanding air, which is 
natural to him, sometimes impresses a 
stranger with the idea that he has a little 
of the pope in his disposition; yet it is 
nothing more, we have reason to believe, 
than is common to men of unusually ener- 
getic and active temperament. 

The extent of Dr. Bacon's literary 
labors is a proof of great industry and per- 
severance. ‘To these, rather than to his 
efforts on the platform, or in the pulpit, he 
owes his influence and wide reputation. 
For the last twenty-seven years he has 
been constantly engaged in ministerial 
duty, and during that time, also, has pub- 
lished all the matter which 
bears his name, besides a great number of 


permanent 


anonymous communications which have 
appeared in periodicals with which he has 
been connected at different times. 

He has been engaged in editorial labors, 
This 


is a business, by the way, for which few 


at different periods, for many years. 


men are better qualified than Dr. Bacon. 
He the * Christian 
Spectator,” a quarterly, issued at New- 


was connected with 


Haven, which was discontinued about the 
year 1840. 
“Independent,” and a regular and effective 


He is now senior editor of the 


contributor, and chairman of the associa- 
tion which conducts the “ New-England- 


er. To the “ Spectator” he contributed 
a series of essays on slavery, which were 
afterward collected and published in a 
more permanent form. A large number 
of oceasional sermons have been published 
by request, and several in the “ National 
On 22d, 1838, he 
delivered an annual address before “ The 
New-England Society of the City of New- 
York,” containing a sketch of the Puritan 
history, and a most elaborate and valuable 
analysis of Puritan character, which was 
Dr 
Bacon has a particular fondness for the 
He has published 


four hundred 


Preacher.” December 


published by request of the society. 


department of history. 
a large octavo volume, of 
pages, containing a series of thirteen dis- 
courses, delivered in New-Haven, in 1838, 
on the “ Eeclesiastical and Civil History 
of Connecticut,” from the establishment of 
the colony up to that time. He has also 
written a small but excellent work for the 
use of young Christians, besides some other 
productions, which we cannot at present 
enumerate. Karnest, v igorous, laborious, 


talented, he is a man for the times. 
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LIFE AND TIME 


“THE IDLER’’—* RASSELAS.,’ 


NDOLENCE, like most other vices, 

whether physical or mental, tends to per- 
petuate itself and to increase its intensity. 
Whoever yields to its demands to-day, will 
find them renewed with greater authority 
to-morrow ; while the precedent of yielding 
already afforded will effectually justify its 
continuance. Motives that take their rise 
in 
found to exert the most direct and imperi- 


the physical constitution are commonly 


ous control over the will, and so constitu- 





tional indolence—the vis inertia of mind— 
not only controls the will, but, to the ex- 
tent of its operation, takes away the power 
of But 


doubling the folds of indolence upon the 


willing. while idleness is thus 


spirit, the motive powers of the soul are 
renewing their strength by repose, and 
preparing themselves anew to demand 
their By this 


appropriate exercise. 


AND PRINCESS LEAVING THE VALLEY. 


S OF JOHNSON. 


’ 


means even indolence may be made to 
subserve the cause of industry, and oppor- 
tunities are afforded to its victims to es- 
cape from its tyranny. 

Johnson’s growing disinclination to ac- 
tion seemed at length to quite deprive him 
of the power to choose as well as to act 
wisely. At no period were the claims 
upon his activity more numerous and im- 
perative than at this time. The same un- 
elevated but imperious demands of hunger 
and thirst, that had so severely pressed 
upon him in former times, still called him 
to work that he might live. The additional 
weight of a great reputation was also to 
be sustained—a burden most galling to a 
sensitive spirit—amid the gloom and priva- 
tions of poverty. And to these was now 
added the force of a moral obligation aris- 
ing from the promise made to the public 











of an edition of Shakspeare, to be issued 
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as soon as the end of the year 1757, out | 


of which had arisen a large number of 


personal claims, from subscription, that 
were paid for in advance. 
so obvious and inevitable, it is probable, 
alone secured the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise to the public ; and it was a public exhi- 
bition of the fact that the subscription had 
been taken, and the equivalent not render- 
ed, that at length aroused him to finish his 
hated task. 

But even idleness was now to be tortured 
into a virtue. The excessive forcibleness 
of Johnson’s style, and the pregnancy of 
his discourses, had operated unfavorably 
upon the demand for them. He had writ- 
ten in a manner that compelled his readers 
to think; and that intolerable drudgery 
but few would consent to do, and there- 
fore his writings were not popular. Could 
he be gotten to write without thinking, or 
with the least possible amount of thought, 
then both his own indolence and that of 
his readers might be indulged, and even 
the author of the “ Rambler” find read- 
ers in the bowers of pleasure, or among 
the poppy A new 
weekly newspaper, the “ Universal Chron- 
icle,’ was started about the first of April, 
1758, and the aid of the great moralist was 
evoked to add to its respectability and at- 


shades of idleness. 


tractiveness. His themes and modes of 
writing were all left to his own determina- 
tion, and yielding to the suggestions of 
his indolenee, he embodied in its numbers 
the thoughts that floated upon the surface 
of his mind. No difficulty was experi- 
enced in fixing on the appropriate title to 
this new series of essays,—the offspring 
of indolence could be only “The Idler.” 
As they were issued but once a week, and 
were neither so long nor so elaborate, 
either in thought or structure, as were the 
Ramblers, they occasioned but little dis- 
turbance to their author’s habitual inactiv- 
ity. Their publication was carried on 
through two entire years, and the whole 
nutaber of essays amounted to a hundred 
Of these, Johnson composed 
all but twelve. Three were written by 
Rev. Joseph Warton; three by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and one by Bennet Langton. 
The authorship of the other five is not as- 


and three. 


certained. 

Though * The Idler” bears sufficient ev- 
idence of its original, it is a very different 
production from most that had hitherto 
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) 


~ 
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This last claim, | 








proceeded from the same pen. It is, in- 
deed, of the same substance as the “ Ram- 


| bler,” but greatly diluted and enervated. 


Its identity of character with its great 
predecessor is easily made out, but “* The 
Idler” is “The Rambler” in dishabille— 
the solemn teacher has become a social 
friend and companion. The subjects dis- 
cussed are generally less serious and pro- 
found, and their tone and manner indicate 
less earnestness on the part of the writer. 
The style is looser, freer, and much more 
simple ; for an idler could not be expected 
to master the hard words, nor to wield the 
swelling periods of “'The Rambler.” And 
these seeming defects, this absence of at- 
tempted excellence, rendered ‘The Idler” 
a much greater favorite with the public. 
It will be readily believed that many of 
these essays were written very hastily ; 
and as they received but little subsequent 
emendation, they remain in all their origi- 
nal freshness. 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
these essays are destitute of sound philos- 
ophy and valuable lessons of practical in- 
struction. Johnson's thoughts would bear 
to be diluted without danger of becoming 
vapid and inane ; he probably erred more 
frequently by excess than by defect in this 
matter. As it is quite consistent with the 
character he had assumed to be a philoso- 
pher, and especially to moralize on the 
burdens of life—to complain now, of the 
sluggishness of time, now of its stealthy 
flight—to execrate the labor of thinking 
and to speculate carelessly on all the af- 
fairs of society—a wide range was given 
to the drowsy muse of the essayist. ‘l'hese 
things, for the most part, constitute his 
themes; and though generally they are 
discussed characteristically, yet are they 
sometimes treated with real ability, and 
with much of their author's usual energy. 
When once aroused by his own mental 
action, it was difficult for him to appear 
other than himself. 

During the first year of “The Idler,” 
Johnson suffered one of those bereave- 
ments, the accounts of which diversify his 


| history with such dark clouds of sorrow. 


More than twenty years had elapsed sinct 


| he had left his native town, which he had 


not since revisited, though all this time it 
was the abode of his mother, a lonely 
widow, now almost ninety years old. For 
the most of this period they two were to 
each other sole surviving relatives in any 
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of the proximate degrees of consanguinity ; 
yet fur twenty long years they had not 
Miss Porter, 


Johnson's step-daughter, had 


seen each other. Lucy 


during all 
this tine resided with the elder Mrs. John- 


son; and between the | 


The little 
shop, once kept by old Michael 


affection subsisted. 


mutual 


, 
DOOKSELIEC! 


vi 


Johnson, was continued by the widow, and 


after her decease, by Miss Porter. 
Joliuson’s failure to visit his aged mother 
unquestionably was not owing to any want 


ile 


all this 


her. 


seems to have entertained through 


of respect or filial regard for 


period a strong repugnance to revisiting 


the scenes of his childhood and youth. 
He had left the associations of his early 
davs achie ve 


the 
he had no 


vith the determination to 


for himself a name and fortune in 


world; and till that was done 


wish to revisit them. This was indeed 
but a poor ipology for his neglect, contin- 


through twenty years, personally to 


I 
iy his respects to his aged and desolate 
parent; but with him impulses and repul- 


usually 


ions were finally determinative ; 
yet he was not unmindful of her; for, not- 
withstanding his own penury, he from time 


to time eontributed to the means of her 


comilortubie subsistence. 


An illustration of his feelings toward 


the place of his nativity is given ina letter 
nd, 


at a period a little later than 


hat now under notice. It appears that he 














nade a hasty visit to Litchfield sometime 
during the winter of 1761-2, of which he 
T " 
vives this accou How aptly the reality 
crees with the ideal of such a case, as 
sketched more than once in his writings, 
the reader will at once perceive :— 
Last winter I ntdownt wn, 
wl I fourd t streets mu id 
i in I thought I had | ib- 
: 
l awe of pe e, is 
I ky wn, My 4 !! 8 were grown 
ced me to suspect that I was 1 
ner n My only remainir end has 
' es. and become the ¢ 
the predomiuvant faction. My daughte 
l I I ex 1 most, and v m |] 
met th sir l } evolence, has t th 
bea und gayety ith, without havir 
e wisdom ig I wander 
{ r five day nd t } por 
t ning to a pla re, if there 
ha ess, the 
1 f 1 and evil, that 
d x upon the hear 


But to the story In January. 


was startled with the news of the severe 


illn 


ss of his parent, and her probable near 


two a large share of 
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approach to death. That event could not 
have been wholly unexpected by him, 
yet he was evidently unprepared for it. 
Though he 


and physical courage beyond most men in 


was endowed with both moral 


ordinary affairs, yet in the near contempla- 
tion of mortality he was almost utterly 
without firmness. 
of the sickness and shortly after his moth- 


During the continuance 


er’s decease, he sent frequent letters, first 
to his mother, and afterward to Miss Porter, 
full of religious instructions, and manifest- 
ing a lively interest in their affairs, and 
breathing the deepest sorrow at the fatal 
termination of the struggle. It is known 
that at this 


ened in his 


time he was especially strait- 
finances, yet did he by great 
and forward to his dying 


efforts raise 


parent, first, twelve guineas, and again 
twenty pounds—no mean sum for him to 
the 


expenses of the mournful occasion. 


give toward meeting extraordinary 
How 
he finally discharged these accounts will 
appear in the sequel. 

The painful review of his past relations 
to the 


death of 


deceased, seen in the case of the 
his wife, was renewed after the 
In his first letter to 
her 
expressions equally 


death of his mother. 
had 
other 


her after he heard of illness, 


among many 
creditable to his heart, he asked, “ Pray, 
send me your blessing and forgive all | 
have done amiss to you.” A few days 
in a similar strain: “* You 
and I believe 

I thank you 


and beg for- 


later he wrote 
have been the best mother, 
the best woman, in the world. 
for your indulgence to me, 


giveness of all that I have done ill, and all 


’ 
that | have omitted to do well.” Nor 
was this only a momentary impulse: in 
his *“ Prayers and Meditations,’ under 
date of June 22, 1759, is found this peti- 


tion: * Forgive me whatever I have don 
unkindly to my mother, and whatever I 
In a letter to Miss 


Porter, written’ immediately after receiving 


have omitte d to do.” 


the news of his mother’s decease, he re- 
marked: 
1 sheuld 
is happy, and what is past 


and 





“Ifshe were to live again, surely 

But she 
is nothing to 
not 


my faults to her, I hope repentance will 


behave better to her. 


her ; for me, since I can repair 


eflace them.” 
It would be cruelly unjust to infer from 
these de precatory expressions, that John- 


son had been an undutiful son. But such 


th of his feelings, and the 


was the strens 


severity of his judgment of himself, in 
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seasons of penitential sorrow, that he was 
ever writing bitter things against himself. 

“The Idler” for January 29th of that 
year, (No. 41,) though in the form of a 


letter to himself, was acknowledged by 


Johnson to be his own production, written 
under the impressions produced by that sad 


It is evidently an artless and 


earnest delineation of his own heart’s ex- 


event. 


ercises, and as such, it is alike honorable 
to his feelings as a man, and his ability as 
His 


him with an illustration of the strange but 
g 


a philosopher. own case furnished 


obvious truth so forcibly stated in the 
* Notwithstanding the 





ling sentence: 
warnings of philosophers, and the daily 
examples of losses and misfortunes which 
life forees upon our observation, such is 
the absorption of our thoughts in the busi- 
ness of the present day, such the resigna- 
tion of our reason to empty hopes of future 
felicity, or such our unwillingness to 
foresce what we dread, that every calamity 
‘omes suddenly upon us, and not only 
yresses as a burden, but crushes as a blow.” 
own case is still more specifically 
“ Nothing 


more evident than that the decays of 


noticed in another paragraph : 


e must terminate in death; yet there is 


no man who does not believe that he may 


yet live another year; and there is none 


that does not upon the same principle hope 


another year for his parent or his friend. 
But the fallaey will be in time detected : 
he last year, the last day, must come. 


The life that 


my own life pleasant is at an end, 


[i has come and is past. 


d the gates of death are shut upon my 
prospects.” But before quitting the sub- 
ject, he resorts for comfort to his favorite 


notion of the guardianship of departed 


spirits: “ Let hope, therefore, dictate,” he 
adds, “what revelation does not confute, 


that the union of souis may still remain ; 
and that we who are struggling with sin, 


orrows, and infirmities, may have our part 


in the attention and kindness of those who 
have finished their course, and are now 
receiving their reward.” The closing 
paragraph is a noble exhibition of the 
power of religion to comfort and sustain 
the soul when visited by these common 
and yet terrible bereavements ; its length, 


however, forbids its insertion. ‘The valu- 


able paper for February 10th, (No. 43,) on 
The Flight of Time, was evideatiy written 
under the general impression produced by 
and though it 


has 


the same sad event; 
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distin- 
not dis- 


all the naturalness that 
suishes “The Idler,” it would 
grace the company of the best class of 


easy 


| * The Ramblers.” 


same mournful event became the 


The 
occasion of the production of another of 
valuable works—* The 


Johnson’s most 


History of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 


The interest of that elegant and profoundly 


philosophical fiction, is not a little enhanced 
by a knowledge of the fact, that it was 
of the 
author’s only relative hitherto surviving, 


composed soon after the death 


and for the immediate purpose of raising 
the means of defraying the expenses of 
his mother’s funeral. ‘The rapidity with 
which it was written is truly wonderful— 
a volume of forty-nine chapters was com- 
posed “ during the evenings of one week.” 
The work was thrown off as fast as it could 
be written, and probably never re-read til] 
it was published—or, according to a state- 
ment by Boswell, not till some years after- 
ward, when, meeting with a copy of it, 
while traveling, the author read it for the 
first time, and expressed himself as well 
pleased with it. Such an account of rapid 
composition would be almost incredible, 
were any other person the subject of it. 
write 


If, however, he could 


octavo pages of * The Life of Savage” in 


i 
forty-eight 


one day, and “The Vision of Theodore” in 
a nicht, after spending the evening in com- 
pany, he surely might, with even greater 
facility, compose the whole of * Rasselas” 
in the time designated. 

Respecting Johnson’s manner of writing, 
it should be last 
thing he commonly did with any composi- 
tion was to commit it to paper. ‘he ex- 
the the 
matter, were all done before he wrotea word. 


remembered, that the 


cogitation, and arrangement of 
And, by the wonderful retentiveness of his 
memory, he was enabled to readily tran- 
scribe, with all necessary exactness, what- 
ever he had elaborated in his meditations. 

The account of the production of this 
admirable fiction given by Hawkins, hough 
carped at by Boswell, is so probable, anu 
also so appreciative of its author’s condition 


and state of mind, that it may be adopted 


| as presenting a fitting view of the case :— 


“The fact respecting the writing and pub 
says he, ‘is, 
n by him- 


lishing the story of ‘Rasselas,’” 
that finding the Eastern tales, writt 
self in ‘The Rambler,’ and by II 
‘The Adventurer,’ had been wel 
time meditating 


f a greater extent than any 


iwkesworth in 
] received, he 
i fictitious 


that had 


some 
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appeared in either of those papers, which might 
vehicle to convey to the world his 
f human life, and the dispensations 
of Providen and having digested his thoughts 
on the subject, he obeyed the spur of that 
necessity which now pressed him, and sat down 
to compose the tale above-mentioned, lay ing the 
scene of it in a country that he had before had 
occasion to contemplate, in his translation of 


serve as a 


sentiments 


Lobo’s Voyage. 

“But it was composed at a time when no 
spring like that in the mind of‘ Rasselas’ urged 
this narrator—when the heavy hand of affliction 
him down, and the dread of future 
That he should have pro- 


almost bore 
want haunted him. 





duced a tale fraught with lively imagery, or 
that he should have painted human life in gay 
colors, could not have been ¢ xpected., He 
poured out his sorrow in fle 
being destitute of cor elf, 





the world as nearly without it.” 
lo criticise a work that everybody has 


read, and which so many acute 


minds have given judgment, may seem at 


upon 


once superfluous and hazardous; but the 
theme is inviting beyond the power of these 
dissuasives. Perhaps the whole range of 
English literature can show no parallel to 
The style 


the richness of its language. 


is gorgeous and almost immaculate: and 
though it has the Johnsonian tumidity, even 
that so well agrees with the general char- 
acter of the work, that it adds to the splen- 
dor without the danger of offending by a 


Asan 


exercise designed to enrich and strengthen 


seeming affectation of excellence. 


a style naturally too barren and feeble, 
nothing better can-be proposed to a young 
person than a diligent perusal of the pages 
of * Rasselas.” 

As the tale is purely fictitious, as to 
both its facts and cireumstances, the author 
had the fullest possible liberty in the selec- 


tion of his characters and the formation of 


his plot. ‘The design is the same that is 
found in all of Johnson’s didactie and im- 
aginative works—to illustrate the unsatis- 
factory nature of all earthly enjoyments, 
and the delusiveness of human expectation. 
No intelligent reader of those writings can 
fail to detect this in all of them. Whether 


he Lumposed a satire on the manners of 
the town, or sighed over the vanity of 


whether he discoursed in 
“The Rambler,” 


laughed in pleasant satires in “ The Idler ;” 


human wishes: 


grave didacties in or 


Whether, with the hermit of Teneriffe, he 
contemplated life with all its dangers and 


1 or, at the fountain of the fairies, 


disusters : 

saw that the most fearful ruin is made 
sure by the fatal power to have whatever 
we may wish,—in each ease the ruling 


tion of knowledge 
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idea is the same :—disappointment is the 
common doom of man, without respect to 
condition or circumstances in life. 

The choice of his characters is wisely 
made, and their delineation skillfully ex- 
ecuted. Untutored but ingenuous youth 
is exhibited in intensitive perfection in the 
persons of the prince and princess, who, 
surrounded by every pleasure of sense, and 
absolutely free from fear of future want, 
are restless and unhappy because they are 
inactive, and sigh instinetively for a neares 
contact with the world, by which mind is 
quickened in the pleasing excitements ot 
effort, and gratified by the hopes and fears 


and Ip 


of its conflicts contingencies. 
Imlac, the sage, is seen the picture of th 
youthful aspirations 
of wealth, and the 


greatness—w hose 


philosophe fr. whose 
the 
pageantry of 
early manhood was devoted to the acquisi- 
1 


rose above lust 


material 


and the cultivation of 
Yet even he, wearied 
with his own had 
allured by the apparent felicity of the 
Happy Valley, to seek there the bliss h 
had failed to obtain in the great world; 
and there, too, he had experienced thx 


the understanding. 


loved pursuits, beer 


common dissatisfaction of those upon whom 
happiness is attempted to be conferred i: 
opposition to the designs of nature and 
Provide nee, 

The adventures of the prince and his 
the 


associates after their into 


world, afforded a fine opportunity to show 


escape 
the contrast between the ideal of life as 
obtainéd from Sé cond-hand sources of In- 

the reality | 


le arneud 
observation. 


as 
from The 


exterior of society is soon found to only 


formation, and 


actual smiling 
partially conceal a deep and almost universa] 
dissatisfaction and positive unhappiness 
The pleasures of youth, at first so faseina 
ting, are at length seen to be purchased at 
the expense of virtue and self-respect, and 
to entail on their purchasers remorse and 
misery. The of 

{ } 


professes to guide his followers to happi 


teacher wisdom, who 
ness, 1S discovered to be himself the Spor 


of folly and the victim of misfortune 
The shepherds, whom they had considered 
as quite above the ordinary ills of huimanity, 
were found to be sordid, morose, and dis 
satisfied their The rich mua 
was miserable through fear of loss: ai 
the hermit, after long pining in his solitude, 


lot. 


with 


again sought relief in the turmoil of society 


In courts and palaces they found ambition, 
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intrigues, and often sudden ruin; and 
among the common people, social disquiets 
and home-born afflictions. Their own 
experience also soon taught them that life 
is full of vicissitudes, and that the pursuit 
of happiness often leads to much unhappi- 
ness. 

In the conduct of the narrative, the 
author finds opportunities to discuss a 
variety of interesting and important topics, 
pertinent to his general subject. Imlac’s 
travels had taken him to Mecca and Jeru- 
salem, where he beheld the concourse of 
pilgrims, and out of this arises a discussion 
of the merits of pilgrimages; and while 
the sage condemns the superstitious views 
with which many go on pilgrimages, he is 
far from condemning their use, as a means 
of gaining knowledge, or of stimulating 
devotion. <A visit to the Catacombs leads 
to a conversation on death and on the 
immortality of the soul, in which Imlac, 
(by whom the author usually utters his 
matured opinions,) adduces the usual 
arguments in favor of that great truth, 
with much force and felicity of expression. 
Certain transactions with a monastery 
serve an occasion for a conversation 
as to the comparative excellence of contem- 
plative and active piety. ‘ He that lives 
well in the world,” is the sage’s conclusion, 
“is better than he who lives well in a 
monastery : but perhaps every one is not 
able to stem the temptations of public life, 
and if he cannot conquer he may properly 
retreat.” The fallacy of this conclusion 
consists in the tacit assumption that the 
temptations of a seclusion are certainly 
less dangerous than those of the world— 
an assumption that the story of “‘ Rasselas” 
is not calculated to establish. 

As in others of Johnson’s works, several 
of the most passages are 
evidently autobiographical. The case of 
the astronomer, who by long and intense 
study of the heavens, had come to believe 
that the eare of the seasons was devolved 
upon him, and, therefore, that the welfare 
of mankind demanded of him the most 
issiduous attention to the proper distribu- 
tion of rain and sunshine, opens a subject 
of no ordinary interest, especially in rela- 
tion to Johnson’s own history. At an 


as 


interesting 


early period of his life he contemplated the 
subject of monomania, with more than a 
merely speculative interest; and here are 
described to us, with perspicuity and exact- 
ness of details, the causes, the phenomena, 
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and the cure of this form of mental dis- 
order. ‘Though some may hastily denounce 
the whole statement as a satire upon hu- 
man nature, probably very few who shall 
soberly consider the subject, will differ 
very widely from the philosopher’s con- 
clusions as to the prevalence of partial 
insanity. 

“Disorders of intellect,” answered Imlac, 
“happen much more often than superficial 
observers will easily believe. Perhaps, if we 
speak with rigorous exactness, no human mind 
is in its right state. There is no man whose 
imagination does not sometimes predominate 
over his reason, who can regulate his attention 
wholly by his will, and whose ideas will come 
and go at his command. No man will be found 
in whose mind airy notions do not sometimes 
tyrannize, and force him to hope or fear beyond 
the limits of sober probability. All power of 
fancy over reason is a degree of insanity; but 
while this is such as we can control and repress, 
it is not visible to others, nor considered as any 
depravation of the mental faculties: it is not 
pronounced madness but when it becomes 
ungovernable, and apparently influences speech 
and action.” 

The tendency of too close application to 
a single train of thought, or of too little 
variety in the objects of the mind’s con- 
templation to affect injuriously the under- 
standing—a subject of great practical in- 
terest—is also forcibly set forth. After 
noticing the first evil effects of an ill- 
governed imagination, he proceeds :— 

“In time, some particular train of ideas 
fixes the attention; all other intellectual grat- 
ifications are rejected; the mind, in weariness 
or leisure, recurs constantly to the favorite 
conception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood 
whenever she is offended with the bitterness 
of truth. By degrees the reign of the fancy is 
confirmed; she grows, first imperious, and then 
despotic. Then fictions begin to operate as 
realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, 
and life passes in dreams of rapture or of an- 
guish. 

“This is one of the dangers of solitude, 
which the hermit has confessed not always 
promotes goodness; and the astronomer’s mis- 
ery has proved to be not always propitious to 
wisdom.” 

Yet another scene was needed in which 
to display the effects of that terrible deso- 
lation of which the author now felt him- 
self the subject—the condition of that 
man who feels himself unloved with that 
affection which passes by accidents and 
circumstances and fixes upon the person- 
ality, because there is none to whom he 
is thus personally related. Such a condi- 
tion is often the lot of old age, but it sel- 


| dom happens, as in Johnson’s case, at the 


age of fifty. To present this scene, the 
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adventurers are made to fall in with an 
old man, walking in the evening twilight, 
on the banks of the Nile. His placid 
countenance and steady air seemed to as- 
sure the youthful inquirers that at last 
they had found a happy man. But how 
significant is his reply to their eager con- 
gratulations: “ Let the gay and the vigor- 
ous expect pleasure in their excursions ; 
it is enough that age can attain ease.” 
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To virtuous age is commonly allowed the | 


right to recreate itself in the recollections | 


of the past, and to rejoice in the commen- 
dations of the wise and good. 
this consolation may fail of its power, by 
reason of the solitude that so often falls to 
“ Praise,” the 
an 


the lot of the aged. said 
sage, with a sigh, “is te an old mar 
empty sound. J have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her son, 
nor wife to partake of the honors of her 
[ have outlived my friends and 
my rivals. Nothing is now of much im- 
portance, for I cannot extend my interest 


husband. 


beyond myself.” 

But with all its beauty and excellence, 
it must be granted that this elecant work 
gives too dark a shading to human affairs. 
The details brought forward, though true 
in themselves, fail to give a truthful exhi- 
bition of the whole case. There are lights 
as well as shadows in the vicissitudes of 


But even | 





lite, and a picture made up of only one | 


part must necessarily fail to portray the 
reality. Johnson probably copied from 
his own sorrow-stricken heart more than 
from observation; or, if he looked beyond 
himself, he saw things through the medi- 
Nor is it 
always without its use to see the dark side 
of things. 
youthful imagination is to store the future 


um of his own darkened spirit. 


with hopes that are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, it cannot be improper to abate this 
excessive confidence by exhibiting some- 
thing of an opposite character. Such is 
the design of this work, as is shown in its 


initial sentence. Its lessons of instruction 


While the tendency of the | 








virtue and piety, men need all the allure- 
ments of hope cooperating with the im- 
pulses of fear, and a conviction of the 
emptiness and uncertainty of terrestrial 
enjoyments. It is presumed that Johnson 
was himself quite sensible of the partial 
character of this tale as a picture of human 
life; and he is said to have contemplated 
the addition of a second part, presenting 
the bright side of the picture. But with 
him to defer was generally the same as to 
abandon, nor did his genius delight to 
paint in gay colors; so that it is quite un- 
certain how he would have succeeded had 
he attempted it 

But another objection, and one that can 
seldom be brought against fictitious pro- 
ductions, may justly be urged against the 
story of Rasselas. The blemish of most 
fictions is their small proportion of manly 
thought, which, if there is any at all, is 
spread with almost imperceptible thinness 
over a wide surface, while every thought 
is rung through all the changes, and the 
same idea is produced and reproduced with 
wearisome tautology. Johnson’s fictions, 
on the contrary, are surcharged with the 
elements of thought. As when one feeds 
on rich viands that nauseate before reple- 


tion, ere one is satisfied with reading, the 
amount passed over is greater than can be 
digested by a hasty meditation. Often- 


times thoughts the most prolific, and ac- 
tually demanding deep and thorough ex- 
cogitation for the development of thei: 
latent fullness, are compressed into a briet 
clause that may pass under the eye in an 
instant and leave its shadow on the mind 
for a moment, and then it is hurried away 
to make room for another equally sug- 
gestive. 

The design of fiction should be to al- 


+ 


lure to the contemplation of the truths 


| of which it is made the vehicle, and its 


use implies either a disinclination or an 


incapacity for forcible thinking. In either 


case it is required of the writer so to pre- 


are good; but they are, as a system, in- 


complete. The unsatisfactory nature of 
‘ urthly 


but there is not a sufficiently clear exhibi- 


good is very forcibly set forth ; 


tion of the recompense provided for suffer- 
as a pastime, though he may amuse him- 


ing virtue. This, indeed, is not wholly 
omitted; but it is too briefly and faintly 


to enable the consideration of 
these things to exert their proper influ- 


To incite them to 


noticed 


ence upon the spirit. 


sent his lucubrations as to tax to the least 
possible amount the mental efforts of the 
reader. The best purpose of fictions is 
to afford their 
highest aim to mingle instruction with 


mental recreation, and 


amusement. But whoever reads Rasselas 


self with the tale, will over the 


golden stores that lie under its surface, 


pass 


and fail to profit by the treasures of deep 
philosophy among which he is conducted 














Had the author expanded his work, by 


| 


variations, illustrations, and embellish- 


ments, to four times its volume, though no | 


new thought were added, yet would its | 


practical value have been proportionally | 


augmented. 

The copy of this elegant production 
was purchased jointly by the booksellers 
Strahan, Johnston, and Dodsley, for a 
hundred pounds—certainly no mean price 
for a manuscript of no greater extent, and 
as to whose success with the public the 
purchasers must take the risk. It was 
published about the first of April, 1759, 
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‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I never saw the man, and 
never read the book. The booksellers 
wanted a preface to a “ Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce ;” I knew very well 
what such a dictionary should be, and I 
wrote a preface accordingly.’ ” 

The date of Johnson’s first acquaintance 
with the younger Mrs. Montague—the 
founder of the “ Blue-stocking Club’”—as 
is the case as to most of his acquaint- 
ances, is not certainly ascertained. In 
June, 1759, we find him addressing a note 


' to her, soliciting her favor to a subscrip- 


and immediately excited much attention, | 


and was greatly commended. A second 
edition was presently called for, when the 
liberal publishers presented an additional 


sum of twenty-five pounds to the author. 


Since that time the editions of Rasselas 


have been beyond computation ; it is read 


wherever the English language is spoken, | 


and it has been translated into all the most 
considerable foreign tongues. 


During the next summer Johnson made 


an excursion to Oxford, of which the only 


account we have is contained in a char- | 


acteristic note to one of his London | 


friends :— 

«____ ig now making tea for me. I have 
been in my gown ever since I cqme here. It 
was, at my first coming, quite new and hand- 
some. I have swum thrice, which I had dis- 
used for many years. I have proposed to Van- 


sittart climbing over the wall; but he has re- 
fused me. And I have clapped my hands till 


they are sore at Dr. King’s speech,’ (at the | 


installation of the Earl of Westmoreland as 
Chancellor of the University. 


At all of his visits to Oxford it is said | 


that Johnson prided himself in being accu- | 


rately academical in all points, and that 
he wore his gown almost ostentatiously. 
For a long time after the publication of 


Rasselas, the account of Johnson’s literary | 


labors is exceedingly meager. 


| 
During 


this period his Shakspeare was upon his | 


hands; but there is only too much evi- 


dence that it reeeived but little of his at- | 


tention. 
dedications, written for others, make up 
almost the entire amount of his works. 
Among these was a preface to Rolt’s 
“ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,” 
published in 1761, the account of which 
gives a curious illustration of the way in 
which such things are sometimes done. 
“JT asked him,” says Boswell, “ whether 
he knew much of Rolt and of his work. 


A few addresses, prefaces, and | 


tion in behalf of Mrs. Williams. Appli- 
cations to her of this character were not 
unfrequently made by him, in subsequent 
years, in behalf of one and another of 
those who, knowing his sympathy for dis- 
tress, taxed his generosity beyond his 
ability, and to them she usually responded 
with characteristic liberality. The rela- 
tions between those two eminent persons, 
from this time forward, were intimate and 
cordial; they resembled each other in 
many interesting points of character, 
though oecupying widely different social 
positions. 

Johnson’s manner of life during the pe- 
riod embraced in this chapter very fitly 
corresponded with the title under which 
he conversed with the public. During 
a considerable part of it, indolence had 
assumed the form of a disease with him, 
depriving him of the power of manly de- 
termination, and enslaving him in in- 
action, 

His diminished means of living at length 
compelled him to give up his house, and 
send Mrs. Williams into lodgings, while 
himself retired to Grey’s Inn, and soon 
after to chambers in the Inner Temple- 
lane ; ** where,” says the editor of: Bos- 
well’s Johnson, “he lived in poverty, total 
idleness, and the pride of literature.” 

As an illustration of his manner of life 
in his newly-made arrangements, it is re- 
lated that a gentleman having called on 
him at his lodgings, and intending while 
there to write a letter to be sent out in the 
city, was surprised to find the first writer 
in the kingdom unable to supply him with 
either pen, ink, or paper. His constitu- 
tional melancholy, aggravated by this state 
of his affairs, preyed fearfully upon his 
spirits, and his condition was becoming 
such as to awaken both the sympathies 
and the apprehensions of his friends. But 
a brighter day was at hand. 




















{For the National Magasine.] 
A WESTERN POETESS. 

| pr Magazine is “* NaTionaL,” and 
since we of the West claim to be a 
part of the great nation, it seems fitting 
that the nation’s ears should be opened to 
our sayings; and since Stoddard has his 
hands full, will you permit a Westerner 

to show up a Western poetess ? 

Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton 
Newport, Kentucky, on the banks of 
the Ohio; but, 
infant, her father, Mr. Barrett, removed 
The 
country around was unpoetical enough, 
ind the first years of the now popular 


was born in 


while she was a mere 


into the unsettled wilds of Indiana. 
poetess were spent in a wild, gloomy wil- 


derness of beech woods—a log cabin her 
home, and the wildwood flowers her com- 


panions. By the time Sarah was nine 
years old the sweet breath of poesy had 
fully begun to breathe upon her heart- 


strings. She loved the woods and loneli- 
ness, and many a poetic fancy escaped her 
lips as she mused alone among the flowers. 

While she was of the age just mention- 
ed, and before she had learned the alphabet, 
she composed a poem, and sang it to a 

The 
There 
came along one of those preachers who, 


early settling of our country, poured 


tune of her own, alone in the woods. 


poem was produced in this wise. 


in the 
out the balm of consolation to the famish- 
ing people. He was a man for such a 
mission, and fully fit to bear the rigors of 
: western wilderness. This man preached, 
ind Sarah mingled with the little congre- 
‘The preacher spoke of the judg- 


All the grand scenes of the great 


cation. 
ment. 
day passed before the people. It was the 


source of inspiration to the child-poet. 
Never did a poet’s mind revel in the sub- 
of Milton, as did Sarah’s in the 
sublimities of that exhibition of the judg- 


She could not forget it. She 


toy 
iimities 


ment-day. 
urned the sermon into verse, and when 
ifterward she had learned her letters, she 
wrote out her poem in large capitals. From 
the time of which I speak Sarah was a poet. 

this Mr. Barrett, that he 


might have better advantages for the edu- 


About time 


cation of h 


At Madison Miss Barrett was brought 


is children, settled in Madison. 


imong scenes more inspiring to the poet. 


Rivers and hills were more congenial to 
the 


school-days here she con- 


tastes than monotonous forest. 


her 


ner 


During 
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tributed several little poems to a paper 


published in the town. 

Mr. Nathaniel Bolton, who published a 
paper in Madison, solicited poems from her 
pen, and by this means an acquaintance 
g up which ended in Miss Barrett 
becoming Mrs. Bolton. She had 
married but a short time when the dark 
days, in money matters, of 1837, forced 
Mr. Bolton to take charge of an inn, as a 
means of livelihood, and Mrs. Bolton be- 
came a landlady ina country tavern. ‘The 
cares of a farm, and of a public house, 
bore heavily upon her for ten long years. 
Poetry was almost forgotten in the rugged 
At last the embarrass- 


Sprul 


been 


realities of life. 
ments passed away, and the song-bird was 
free to sing again. 

Mr. Bolton and family, after a time, 
removed to Indianapolis, where they have 
continued to reside until now. He holds 
the oflice of State librarian, and, with a 
frugal family, he has the means of a com- 
petent support. ‘They have several chil- 
dren, and, like a good housewife, Mrs. 
Bolton orders well her own house. 

In a quiet cottage, with the world easy 
about her, she passes her days, as we 
trust, happily. But we have said enough 
of the world-life, of the outer-being of the 
poetess. It is left us to speak of her as 
an inhabitant of song-land. 

Since her freedom from the pressing 
temporal embarrassment mentioned, she 
has given herself to literature. But the 
measure of her fame is not yet full, as she 
is still young in years. All that she has 
written, of much account, has been written 
within the last five or six years. But in 
that short time she has written poetry that 
ought to rank any one in the category of 
national In her poetry there is 
much of fact and fancy, but more of phi- 
It breathes eminently the spirit 
It inspires to ef- 


poets. 


lanthropy. 

of good-will to men. 

fort and holy deeds. 
Is there not poetry here ?— 

“ Mournfully, mournfully toll for the dead. 
He pass’d from our side, in his manhood’s pride, 
Ere the glow of his rainbow hopes had fled. 
When his sky was bright with meridian light 
Death bore him away to a dreamless night :— 

Mournfully toll for the dead. 


“Silently, silently let him sleep on : 
From the hurry and strife of the battle of life, 
A victor away to his home is gone ;— 
Gone, gone from the tears, from the sorrows 
and f 
That come to the he 
Silently let him sleep on. 


irs, 


irt on the tide of years :— 

















“ Hopefully, hopefully lay him to rest, 
Where the dew-bright flowers, in the long still 
hours, 

Will weep o’er the sod on his pulseless breast ; 
Where the breeze will sigh, as it wanders by, 
Where the starlight comes from its home on high, 
Hopefully lay him to rest. 


“Solemnly, solemnly bow and adore! 
An angel of light, on a pathway bright, 
Conducted his soul to the viewless shore: 
His dust from the gloom of the silent tomb 
Shall arise again in immortal bloom :— 
Solemnly bow and adore.” 


WIT. 


Here is a finely worded gem: she tells , 


us why she writes poetry :— 

‘Breezes from the land of Eden 
Come and fan me with their wing, 

Till my soul is full of music, 
And I cannot choose but sing. 

** When a sparkling fount is brimming, 
Let a fairy cloud bestuw 

But another drop of water, 
And a wave will overflow. 

“ When a thirsty flower has taken 
All the dew its heart can bear, 


e ’ 
It distributes the remainder j 
To the sunbeams and the air.”’ 
. , 
I will quote but one more; and it | 
seems to me if she should never write ' 


again, the following “two scenes” are 


enough to make her name live on when she 


is placed beneath the sods of the cemetery. 


“SCENE IN A PALACE, 
“Over the moorland the wind shrieketh drearily, 
Ice-jewels glitter on heather and thorn ; 
Pale is the sunlight that flashes out fitfully 
Over a dome where an infant is born. 


“Fold silken robes round the little one carefully, 
Lay him to rest on his pillow of down; 
Watch o’er the sleep of that scion of royalty, 

Born to inherit a sceptre and crown. 


“Shut out the light that the room may be 
shadowy, 
Fold silken curtains around the proud bed ; 
Ladies in waiting, step softly and silently ; 
Let not a word in a whisper be said. 
“ Joy in the palaces lighted so brilliantly, 
Beauty and bravery are reveling there ; 
Wine in the jewel-wrought goblet foams daintily, 
All things proclaim that the king has an heir. 
“Joy in the villages, church bells ring merrily, 
Rockets are lighting the sky with their glare; 
Bonfires are crackling, cannons are thundering, 
Children are shouting, ‘ Long life to the heir.’ 


** Down-trodden millions, go join in the revelry, 
Go, in despite of the fetters you wear; 

Vassals and beggars, and paupers, right joyfully 
‘lutter your tatters—the throne has an heir.”’ 


‘SCENE IN A HOVEL, 
the wild wind 


the moorland wails 
mournfully, 
Ice-jewels glitter on heather and thorn ; 
Pale is the sunlight that trembles out fitfully 


Over a hut where an infant is born. 


* Over 
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“None heeds his wailing, although it sounds 
pitiful, [wild ; 
None shield his form from the wind ¢old and 

Heir to privation, scorn, misery, and poverty, 
Dark is the pathway before the poor child. 

“Child, with the spirit to live through eternity, 
Born to the yoke of the tyrant art thou; 

Even the bread that is dealt to thee scantily 
Thrice must be earn’d by the sweat of thy 

brow. 

* Cold is the hovel, the hearth-stone is emberless, 
Creaks the old door as it moves to and fro; 
O’er the poor bed where the mother lies shivering, 

susily flutters the white-finger’d snow. 

“Pale is the cheek of the plebeian sufferer, 
Passing from poverty’s vale to the grave; 

setter by far had she died in her infancy, 
Ere to the millions she added a slave. 

“Yes, she is pale, and her voice sounds huskily, 
Begging in vain for a morsel of bread. 

Hush! it is over; her heart slumbers silently : 
Grim famine stands by the pale mother dead.” 
Thus, Mr. Editor, have I introduced to 

you a humble poetess, whom your readers 

will judge not unworthy of their acquaint- 
ance. A. D. Fiexp. 

‘ecalis 

\ HEN wit is combined with sense and 

information; when it is softened by 
benevolence, 

principle ; when it is in the hands of a 


and restrained by strong 
man who ean use it and despise it, who 
can be witty, and something much detter 
than witty, who loves honor, justice, de- 
cency, good-nature, morality, and religion, 
ten thousand times better than wit—wit is 


then a beautiful and delightful part of our 


nature. There is no more interesting 
spectacle than to see the effect of wit upon 
the different character of men; than to 


observe it expanding caution, relaxing 
dignity, unfreezing coldness—teaching age, 
and care, and pain to smile—extorting 
reluctant gleams of pleasure from melan- 
choly, and charming even the pangs of 
grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the com- 
bined forces of wine and oil, giving every 
man a glad heart and a shining counten- 
ance. Genuine and innocent wit like this 
is surely the flavor of the mind! Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless fuod ; but God 
has given us wit, and flavor, and laughter, 
to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to “charm his pained steps over the 


burning mart.”—Rev. Sydney Smith. 
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CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY.* 


| I’ I am asked to suggest means for re- 
|. storing 


the good old custom in any 
particular congregation, I should say, first 
of all, abolish the red curtain and disband 


It may be an unpopular act : 
to break off a bad habit always demands a 
disagreeable effor 
Or, if you think it 
few of the more skillful to undertake the 
1 
I 


iders or precentors, let them be 


t, but it must be done. 


desirable to engage a 
irt of |e 
such as that you can confidently trust they 


what they 


believe in their heart sing 
with their mouth, and approve in their 
works what they believe in their hearts.” 


Let them sit in their ordinary places, and 


feel themselves to be still a part of the 
congre n; and let their object and 
the de be, not to display their own 
skill, | only to eall forth the voice of 
praise from their fellow-Christians. 

If this be dona fide the wish and the 
purpose of all concerned, there will be no 
difficulty about particular arrangements. 


In the next place, let the people be ex- 
horted and taught how simple a duty they 
y I : 

py a privilege they forego, 


stand sile 


omit, how hap 


when they nt in the congrega- 


tion, and suffer others to praise God in 
their stead. There may be some reluc- 
tance at to the effort. ‘There 


is an outer crust of reserve in all English | 


first 


make 
Churehmen, and among highly-educated 
persons especially, that will have to be | 
off; but, the 
when they have once felt that “it 


rubbed when once ice 


is 
b oke Nn. 
is a good thing to praise the Lord, yea, a 
joyful and pleasant thing to be thankful,” 
they not easily 


will let slip the privilege } 


Ili. 
Let 


h ive 


tion for the 


} 


your organist, if you must needs | 


be a man whose chief qualifica- 
office 
all things that the name of the Lord may 


one, 
is, that he desires above 


be glorified Then his object will be one 


with that of the pastor and of the flock 
in his choice of musie and style of playing | 
he will aim only to draw forth the voice 


of praise from the people. He will never | 
he that the | 


his own performance is over- 


be so happy as when feels 


und of 
powered and drowned in the loud aecord 


®}rom “ Remarks on the Protestant Theory 
Church Music, the Rev. S. A. 
b. D., on f the assistant masters of Harrow 


school, | lon: Hatchard. 1852, 


by Pears. 
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The system of chanting require Ss so 
much careful practice as to be evidently 
more suited to the choir than the mixed 
multitude of the congregation. There- 
fore, if not entirely discontinued, it should 
be strictly limited to one psalm or canti- 
cle in each service. 

The singing of prayers, such as the 
earnest ejaculations in the communion 
service after each commandment, appears 
to me so absolutely inconsistent with se- 
rious devotion as to require no remark 
he re. 

It remains that great care should be ap- 
plied to the selection of tunes, both with 
regard to their adaptation to the general 
purpose of Christian worship, and to the 
words of the particular psalm or hymn. 
It is not only among the members of the 
village choir, but in persons of education 
and refinement, that we find a great want 
of knowledge and of judgment on this 
head. 

The kindred science of architecture is, 
to a fair extent, studied and understood by 
most educated persons; so that their eye 
is struck, and their taste offended, at the 
introduction of any addition or ornament 
that is inappropriate to the general design. 
But on the subject of music there 
no means the same amount of information 
Many of those who have 


is by 


to be met with. 
to appoint the singing in a church seem 
not to be aware that there is any peculiar 
style of music appropriate to publie wor- 
ship. 

An air that may come under the vague 
denomination of “ preity,” a melody which, 
from its feeble sentimentalism, is felt to 
be unfit for any other use, is considered 
suitable for this purpose, from whenceso- 
it borrowed, and with whatever 
meaning it was first designed; and thus 


ever is 
we often hear words of the most solemn 
and religious import adapted to a lover’s 
lament, a pastoral melody, 
“Drink to me only with thine 
or “Lightly tread, “tis hallowed 
ground,” or, most strange and jarring of 


or a dance of 
fairies : 


eyes,” 


inconsistencies, ** Rousseau’s Dream.” 

I believe that it is commonly thought 
that a psalm-tune is a very easy thing to 
compose. Any teacher of the piano-forte, 
or any young lady who has taken six les- 


sons in thorough-bass, is held to be fully 
capable of such a simple performance ; 


and yet, if the object to be attained is con- 
sidered, we ought to form a very different 
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estimate of the powers required for the 
accomplishment of it. 

To produce music suitable for the voice 
of a multitude is, in itself, a work of sci- 
ence and of genius; but to compose a 
strain which shall be the fitting expression 
of that wonderful and mysterious union of 
feelings which move a multitude of Chris- 
tians, must, indeed, require the mind of a 
master. ‘he greatest composers have 
known and felt this. Perhaps the princi- 
pal triumph of Handel's genius is to be 
found in that work in which, through such 


means of orchestra and chorus as he pos- 


| acceptable to the people, we must 


yet so well known and well liked as to be 


be con- 


| tented, and thankful to have it so. Better 


| 
sessed, he has produced a wonderful, | 
| try the experiment, who would bestow 


though of course a very distant, imitation 
of the song of triumph raised by the mul- 
titude of six hundred thousand Israelites 
on the further shore of the Red Sea. 

And let it further be remembered, that 
he who composes a psalin-tune not only 
has the stupendous task of providing an 
expression for the feelings of a Christian 
multitude, but must produce a work of 
such a character that, while the most re- 
fined musician may hear it and take part 
in it with pleasure, the rudest and simplest 
of Christians, young men and maidens, old 
men and children together, without art, or 
practice, or training, may join in it, and 


to hear the praise of God heartily sung 
by the people to a vulgar tune, than an 
anthem of the highest order performed 
in the purest style by a dozen select 
singers. 

Let me only further suggest, that in 
large parish churches, where the singing 
is usually led by the organ, one psalm in 
each service, either before or after ser- 


mon, might be sung by the people without 


any musical accompaniment whatever. 
1 believe that any clergyman who would 


| some pains with a view to cultivate real 


congregational singing in his’ church, 
would find the result such as fully to re- 


| pay the trouble bestowed upon it. He 


would feel a pulse beating which was not 
felt before; a glow in his congregation 


which is at once the sign and the effect of 


an active and healthy cireulation. 


Might we not hope that, as in Jewell’s 
time, neighboring Churches would take up 
the custom, and that our Protestant ser- 


| vice generally would soon cast off that re- 


se pour out the fullness of their hearts’ | 


emotions. Mozart composed his masses 


for the most accomplished singers of the 


day : the Protestant psalm-tune is for the 
peasant and the mechanic. 

Surely, when all this is considered, it 
must be admitted that a good psalm-tune 
is the last work of a great musician. 
And, hence, we must not be surprised that 
they who understand the matter have been 


able to find so very small a number of 


really good and appropriate psalm-tunes 
out of the vast number current in our 
churches. Dr. Crotch’s selection (the 
best) contains, of all measures, only sev- 
enty-eight. 

No doubt, where a vicious taste has 
possession of the ground, it will require 
time to form a correct one. Still the at- 
tempt may be made with an almost certain 
prospect of success; and any congrega- 
tion may be led by degrees to appreciate 
the highest and severest style of psalmody. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
our great object is not the revival of a 


»! 


pure taste, but the encouragement of a 
popular psalmody. And, if there are tunes 
of a lower standard than the very best, 


proach of coldness which is so commonly 
attached to it 2 

No fear lest the younger or more imag- 
inative members of such a congregation 
should stray after the esthetic allurements 
of the Church of Rome; for their own 


! . 
| service—a service in which they would 


then be active partakers—would be in- 


stinct with life, and nerve, and energy ; 


and the most seductive programme of 


'mass and anthem, executed with all the 


strength, vocal and instrumental, that the 


| opera can lend, and aided by the most 


| perfect scenic arrangements, would fail 


| 


|any more to enchain their senses, and 


| would stand exposed in its proper charac- 


ter, as a cold, and tame, and insipid spec- 
tacle, a substitute only for the true music 
of the saints, a mere counterfeit of the 
real voice of the Church. 

peeoeigisiins 
Menta Excitement.—So long as exces- 
sive mental excitement is kept up, but lit 
tle relief can be obtained from the strictest 


| attention to dietetics. Abstinence from 


mental toil, cheerful company, a country 
excursion, and relaxation of mind, will 
soon accomplish a cure, when all the die- 
tetic precepts and medicines in the world 
would prove inefficacious. 
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DEFENCE OF CANT. 
QJINGULARLY enough, we have come 
bt to regard much that passes current in 
these days under the odious cognomen of 
cant with a very high degree of respect. 
Not that we like to hear it from the mouths 
of hypocrites and self-deceivers, or see it 
made the means of ostentatious display in 
the hands of the would-be-thought pious ; 
nothing could be more revolting to our 
taste. But we havea profound conviction 
that cant in itself consists simply of short 
practical formulas, by which illiterate and 
regulate their 
their 


unsophisticated persons 


moral life, and excite religious 
feeling. 


g. That it 
misapplied is only to share the fate of all 


should be abused and 


cood things; and those arguments which 


the right use of good things in 


justify 
general, justify the right use of this also. 
Before this question can be profitably dis- 
cussed, however, it will be necessary to 
ascertain and define clearly, what is under- 
stood by the term in question; for it is cer- 
tain that during the last few years the word 
has been most unscrupulously used as a 
closure to almost every species of argument 
in philosophy and religion, in which either 
party felt himself too weak or too lazy to 
to 


This 


intellectual 
the 
necessary from the fact, that in gravely 


engage or protract an 


contest. precaution 18 


sitting down to write a vindication of cant, 
we cannot but feel we are placing our- 
position which 
latively ridiculous to a large majority 


eives In a must appear 
gceneral readers. 
to 
ir any other word, two things must 


arrive at the meaning of 


be taken into account. First, its literal 
ind etymological signification ; and second- 


ly, those extensions or limitations which 
have been effected by conventional usage. 
etymological signification 


at, 


lt 
ils 


1s easily 
arrived since it obviously takes its 
origin from the Latin cantare, to sing; 
vhence fo cant, is simply to say anything 
in a sing-song manner, and perhaps implies, 
i the exercise of but little thought 
If this be 


all sententious expressions, 


nd feel 


‘orrect, then 


on what is said. 


ng 


all moral proverbs, and scientific formule, 
may very properly be ranked under this 
term. 


me generic 


It may be, that they 


ill owe their origin to a high order of 


but when once that 


thoucht or 


feeling 


yught and feeling had acquired a verbal 


embodiment, and had thus assumed the 
form of an aphorism, formula, or proverb, 
these latter were ever afterward used with 
but a small fraction of that inward emotion 
to which they are primarily indebted for 
theirexistence. But the conventional use 
of the term is far more limited; for the 
arithmetician may arrange his problem in 
“ proportion,” and look at his terms with 
the most awful profundity he 
while he runs through his “ Multiply the 
third 
divide by the first ;” or the merchant glibly 
chant his “ Buy in the cheapest market, 
or the economist 


pleases, 


second and terms together and 


and sell in the dearest ;” 
his “ Take care of the and the 
pounds,” &c.: nay, even the moralist may 


pence, 


sing “ Virtue is its own reward,” and no 


one will ever think of calling any of these 


things “Cant:” but woe betide the man 


| who, by way of finis to some fruitless 


' theological discussion, informs his philoso- 


phizing friend, that “These things are 
spiritually discerned ;” for here would be 


| a genuine specimen of what in our day is 


universally recognized under that offensive 
name: and the philosopher would recoil 
with dignified revulsion, that such miser- 
able jargon should be quoted in his hearing, 


‘while he paralyzed the canting fanatic 


| with glances of withering contempt. 


more | 


Here, then, we have a definite clew to 


' the conventional signification of a term 


which is never used but with a view to 
depreciate the value of the rejoinders of 
an opponent, and which an opponent rarely 
hears applied to his rejoinders without an 


| inward sense of mortification and chagrin. 


How far that mortification may be well- 
grounded we leave each one to judge for 
himself; for our own part, we have learned 
to say, under such circumstances—* Cant! 
yes, | know it is cant; and I prefer it to 
there have been 


a verbose mysticism: 


seasons when my mind has been wearied 


with thinking, and my heart overwhelmed 
with emotion, when, after days and nights 
of intense spiritual conflict, I have sought 
for some verbal embodiment in which to 
the that 
brought me forth out of that conflict in 


incorporate great leading idea 
triumph, and O! how precious have been 
the half-dozen or perkaps less number of 
monosyllables into which the quintessence 
of so much energetic thought has been 
compressed. And there have been other 
times when I sat at the feet of some self- 


abased but God-exalted minister of the 
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gospel, as he poured forth from his fervid 
lips brilliant elucidations of Scriptura! 
doctrine, or from his glowing heart the 
most touching exhibitions of Christian 
experience, while both the one and the 
other have been but the natural develop- 
ment of the main idea contained in some 
short, sententious, and perhaps, hitherto 
to me half-enigmatical text. Thus it is, 
that words and phrases which have never 
been the objects of concentrated thought, 
or the vehicles of genuine feeling, remain 
a dead letter, while the same words and 
phrases, when made the practical embodi- 
ment of that thought and feeling, become 
a living spirit: and whereas they owe their 
existence to the operation of intellectual 
and emotional forces of « high order; so 
they in their turn exert a reflex influence 
on me, engendering in my own mind and 
heart spiritual products closely akin to 
those by which they themselves were be- 
Whether these ex- 
pressions be called cant, or by any other 


gotten. condensed 
name, is to me a matter of perfect in- 
difference: I, as an individual, certainly 
regard them and use them as such.” 

Now by this cireumambulatory process, 
we arrive by degrees at the chief end and 
aim of this paper; that is to discover the 
the “cant” is 
generally used, and to ascertain how far 
that contempt with which it is always re- 


sense in which word 


garded, is justifiable and appropriate. It 
might appear that the difficulty would be 
immediately overcome by reference to 
But 


nobody looks into a dictionary for such a 


some dictionary of good reputation. 


purpose now-a-days, except school-boys 
and members of parliament: for it would be 
about as rational as looking into “ Moore’s 
Almanac” to see if it were raining, when 


} 
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tion of a severe practical morality. Not 
unfrequently, we see the term applied to 
words and phrases adopted from Holy Scrip- 
ture; but the hardihood which prompts to 
such an application is happily comparatively 
rare. If this classification be correct, then 
it is obvious that the subject is one which 
demands illustration rather than definition ; 
and in this spirit therefore our remaining 
observations shall be conducted. 

Taking a glance at two or three diction- 
aries close at hand, we find that ¢o cant is 
represented as meaning “to speak in a 
whining, affected and “to 
quaint phrases or peculiar forms of speech 
with frequency,” and so forth. If this 
definition be accepted, then where can two 
other men be found who ever canted halt 
so much as our illustrious Coleridge and 
his celebrated friend Thomas Carlyle ? 
The former uttered all his conversations 


tone,” use 
? 


in a whining, snuffling tone, according to 
the accounts of those who were much in 
his company; while the quaint, peculiar, 
and oft-repeated phraseology of the latter 
is known to every one who has perused 
his works. But he would be considered a 
bold man who deliberately recorded it as 
his opinion, that the conversations and 
writings of these men were sheer cant. 
Lexicographers, therefore, must amend 
their definition, or sacrifice their authority. 
But now for an illustration or two of what 





is cant, according to modern acceptation. 
and which shall serve as types of most 
other old 
widow, who had been beaten down by 
affliction, temptation, and adversity in its 
various forms, through a long series of 


eases which occur. A poor 


| years, was in the habit of comforting her- 


a glance out of the window would yield 


information on that point, far more certain | 


in its character. Proceeding on this 


principle, we have arrived at this convic- | 


tion — That the stigma of “cant” is ap- 
plied by a large class of persons, 1. To 
those expressions which make reference 
toa spiritual, supernatural power, as guid- 


ng and controlling the operations of the 


human mind. 2. To those expressions 
| 


which make reference to an inward relig- 


self by incessantly quoting the familiar 
phrase, “ It is all for the best.” Now. this 
phrase the gentle Sterling thought prope: 
to stigmatize as cant; and, as we think, 
It was cant, if the word 
have any meaning at all. The chief dif- 
ference betwixt ourselves and others is, 


quite correctly. 


that when used with apparent sincerity, 


ious experience, and which regard that ex- | 


perience as more powerful to convince the 
understanding, than any amount of the most 
Ce er walks saaihd a 

elaborate philosophical argumentation ; and 


> 


3. To those which acknowledge the obliga- 


we always hear it with complacency, but 
they with revulsion. How ean it be ex- 
pected, of the multitudes of poor illiterate 
creatures who constitute a large proportion 
of the Church militant, and whose religion 
is their all, that they should be able to ex- 
press their fluctuating emotions in elegant 
and varied language, or even treasure up 
in the memory a large number of texts 


A Bible, 


and aphorisms for that purpose ? 








a Pilgrim’s Progress, and a Hymn Book, 


constitute the entire library of many of 


them; and the phraseology of these books 
is all they can venture to use; while the 
particular texts and phrases selected by 
ditferent 


individuals will depend much on 
the character of the teaching they have 
he worldly cireumstances in which 
other too 


But when the gist 


they are placed, and causes 
numerous to specify. 
or application of certain texts and phrases 
has once been fully comprehended or felt, 
as lode-stars 


they ever afterward serve 


by which the benighted pilgrim directs his 
—as rocks to which the shipwrecked 

may cling in the spiritual tempest 
the 


gem of com- 


‘ 


-as easkets, from which 
ay pick the 


sorrow- 








fort—as weapons, with which the Christian 
may repel the attacks of the adversaries 
ry which he 1 unceasingly beset. True, 
ik le-stars, they may sometimes be 

ized on like rocks, they may be rested 


on: like easkets, they may be conned; like 


weapons. they mav be wielded, when there 


necessity for them, and conse- 
it with little reflection or emotion ; 
evertheless, their worth is not diminished, 


when 


F lnahl . 
nVatuabie as ever 


the time eomes that they are wanted. 


Let, therefore, the humble Christian, 
ho een beaten down with adversity 
d misfortune, express his resignation 
{ his hope in those familiar aphorisms, 


‘71618 8 long 


No cross, no crown!” or. 


ine that has no turning.” Let him whose 


fe is petual struggle with inward 
Or and carnal propensitie take 

> ana Tila pre P NMSLLUCS, iht 

pt langua e of his Bible, and acknowl- 


dge that “what he would, he does not; 


ut what he hates, that does he.” Let him 

who assailed by the quibbles of letter- 

t | skepties and the verbiage of heady 

oft rs, fall baek on that knowledge 

which results from “the Spirit bearing 

‘ th his spirit;” Jet him who 

eschews t race-course, the theater, the 

I! om, | the eard-table, because of 

the ino evils which are essentially or 

y associated with them, repel 

yphisms of their advocates with some 

of the mottoes whose value and 

| m his experience has aforetime 

| nd though there be those on 

vhom fi ie has smiled, and whose 
‘ eduea il vantages hav 
f than ise of many of their 

t low ‘ I V ho will pply to such 
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language the epithet now under consider- 
ation, and that, not from any appreciation 
of its propriety, but because it is the most 
offensive and galling they feel at liberty 
to use ; still, let the faithful and persever- 
ing pilgrim feel assured, that when he 
arrives at the brink of that cold, broad, 
deep river, which we shall all one day be 
called to pass over, and when its chilling 
waters begin to lave his heaving breast, 
and impart to his very life-blood their own 
shall 
when shall 
that the probabilities of a peaceful transit 


frigidity ; when his senses grow 


dim and his memory fail ; 


are immensely in favor of that man whose 
feelings have been educated to expand and 
soar beyond the limitations of mere verbal 
expression, or to start into active and 
vigorous existence at the mere mention or 
memory of words and phrases in which the 
highest and holiest emotions of the human 
breast have been embodied. 

And let philosophizing and speculative 
religionists beware how they stigmatize 
the language of their less favored brethren 
cant: for to our 


with the opprobrium of 


mind there are few things so cant- 
tnely uttered as these unmeaning and lazy 
declamations against cant. It is a rare 


thing to hear a ery which indicates such 


} 


thorough mental imbecility in those who 


use it; at least with reference to those 


questions to which it is directed. There is 
in the 


inflated 


something exceedingly rich airs of 


those coxcombs, who, with the 


second-rate novelists 
of 


think to annihilate the 


sentimentalism of 
and the bombast poetasters, 


opinion of staid and 


aspiring 


earnest men by the interjection of a power- 


less monosyllable: nor is the 


case pre ithy 


superior with those, who, having bewil- 


dered themselves in their endeavors to 
incorporate within the limits of human 
speech those transcendental ideas and 


to which no articulate Ia 
+} 


he facility with 


emotions 
is ace quate and SF no 
4 = : ‘5 


iterate men repre 


nruage 


sent rather than 


express such ideas and emotions, gratify 
their pri and self-conceit by an estenta- 
tious assertion of their Aatred to cant. 


be u derstood as de- 


Finally, let us not 


fending the use of that boisterous and un- 
becoming form of language more properly 
J 


denominated rant: nor, on the other hand, 


that vulgar use of the met: 





ymy, more corr : 
both we feel an int » dislike But it 
\ 


would not be di the 
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result worth the effort, that both these 
forms of speech have frequently been con- 
founded with, and called by the name of 
cant, by writers of great respectability. 
And while we thus point out what in this 
article we do not attempt to defend, let 
us reiterate what we do aim to establish. 
It may be thus summed up :—That the 
term cant has of late years, and by per- 


sons of great talent and influence, been | 


applied to forms of speech and modes of 


expression quite different from those to 
which it was formerly deemed appropriate : 
and that the forms and modes to which it 
has latterly been applied by such persons 
are by no means reprehensible or even 
objectionable. 
endeavored to show the superiority of 
cant—taking the word in its present con- 
ventional signification, as well as in its 
etymological meaning—as a vehicle for 
the communication of elevated thought and 


sentiment, or aS a means of representing 


those transcendental ideas which are be- | 


yond the scope of human speech, but which, 

notwithstanding, we may wish to impart 

to others. 

RAIL-WAY REMINISCENCES. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 

] WILL not deny that I had previously 
a sort of feeling which I will call rail- 

way-fever, and this was at its height when 

I entered the 


train departs. 


building trom 


Here 


crowd of travelers, a running with port- 


immense 
whence the was a 
manteaus and ecarpet-bags, and a hissing 
of which the 
first, we know 


and puffing of engines out 
steam poured forth. At 
not rightly where we dare stand, fearing 
that a carriage, or a boiler, or a baggage- 
chest might come flying over us. It is 
true that one stands safely enough on a 
projecting baleony ; the carriages we are 
to enter are drawn up in a row quite close 
to it, like gondolas by the side of a quay, 
but down in the yard the one rail crosses 
the other like magic ties invented by hu- 
these ties our magie car 


man skill: to 


shoul 


and limb are atstake. I gazed at 


thet, tife 


wagons, at the locomotives, at loose 


thesc 


and goodness knows 





aggage-wagons, 
yhat; they ran among each other as in a 
fairy world. [verything seemed to have 
and then the steam and the noise, 


1 with the crowding to get a place, 


On the contrary, we have 


confine itself, for if it come out of 


13 
the smell of tallow, the regular movement 
of the machinery, and the whistling, snort- 
ing, and snuffing of the steam as it was 
blown off, increased the impression; and 
is here for the first time, one 
overturnings, of breaking arms 


when one 
thinks of 
and legs, 
crushed to death by another train; but I 


of being blown into the air, or 


believe it is only the first time one thinks 
of all The train formed three di- 
visions : 
closed carriages, quite like our diligences, 


this. 
the first two were comfortably- 


only that they were much broader; the 
third was open, and incredibly cheap, so 
that even the poorest peasant is enabled to 
travel by it; it is much cheaper for him 
than if he were to walk all the distance, 
himself at the alehouse or 


and refresh 


lodge on the journey. 

The signal-whistle sounds, but it does 
not sound well; it bears no small resem- 
blance to the pig’s dying song, when the 
We get 
into the 
guard locks the door and takes the key ; 
but we ean let the window down, and en- 


knife passes through its throat. 


the most comfortable carriage, 


joy the fresh air, without being in danger 
of suffocation; we are just the same here 
as in another carriage, only more at ease: 
we can rest ourselves, if we have made a 
fatiguing The 
first sensation is that of a very gentle mo- 


journey shortly before. 


tion in the carriages, and then the chains 


attached which bind them together. 


are 
The team-whistle unds rr) 5 d , 

ne Steanmi-whistle sounds again, and we 
move on; at first but slowly, as if a child's 


hand drew a little carriage. The speed 
increases imperceptibly, but you read in 
your book, look at your map, and as yet 
do not rightly know at what speed you are 
going, for the train glides on like a sledge 


over the level snow-field. You look out 
of the window, and diseover that you are 
carecring away as with horses at full gal- 
lop; it goes still quicker; you seem to fly ; 


but here is no shaking, no suflocation ; 


nothing of what you anticipated would be 
unpleasant. 

What was that red thing which darted 
like lightning close past us? It was one 
of the watchmen, who stood there with 
his flag. Only look out, and the nearest 
ten or twenty yards you see is a field. 
which looks like a rapid stream ; grass and 
plants run into each other. We have an 


idea of standing outside the globe, and see- 
g it turn round ; it pains the eye to keep 
1 


» direc- 


In 


it fixed for a lone time in the 
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to travel 


It is as if 


the 


countries ! 


tion. This is 
through flat 


lay close to town; now comes one, then 


just way 


town 


another. 
birds of passage—they must leave towns 
thus. Those 


carriages on the by-roads seem to stand 


behind them who drive in 


the horses appear to lift their feet, 


but to put them down again in the same 


place—and so we pass them. Every mo- 
ment one is at a fresh station, where the 


passengers are set down, and others taken 
up. | 


The speed of the whole journey is 
thus diminished: we stop a minute, and 
the waiter gives us refreshments through 
the open window, light or solid, just as we 
fly into 


iweons literally 


please, Roasted ] 

one’s mouth for payment, and then we hurry 

off, chatter with our neighbor, read a book, 

or cast an eve on nature without, where 
herd of cows turn themselves round 

with astonishment, or some horses tear 

themselves loose from the tether, and gal- 


lop away, because they see that twenty 
earriages can be drawn without their as- 
sistance, and even quicker than if they 
should have to draw them—and then we 
( rain suddenly under roof, where 
he train stops. We have come seven- 
ty mule in there hours, and are now 
Le Ipsiec. or four hours after on the 
ume day, it again proceeds the same dis- 
tance in the same time, but through moun- 
tains and oy vers; and then we are in 
Dre n 
{ have heard many say that on a rail- 
road all the poetry of traveling is lost, and 
that we lose sight of the beautiful and in- 
teresting \s to the last part of this re- 
mark, | can only say that every one 1s free 
to stay at whatever station he chooses, 
ind look about him until the next train 


irrives ; and as to all the poetry of travel- 


r being lost, | am quite of the contrary 
opinion It is in the narrow, close packed 
diigences that poetry vanishes: we be- 


come dull, we are plagued with heat and 


dust in the son of the year, and in 
Wwinte r. by bad heavy ronuds \\ ( not se 
LLure it i i L Vide extent, br ln 
hong a its than In a rail-way e rriage. 
, what a noble and great achievement of 
e m his product n! We teel our- 
ecives as poweriu is Ul sores rers of old! 
We put our magic ho to the carriage 
oT Space disapy irs ( fl like the 
( Is L Stori I ( of passage 
flies O wild horse snorts and snuffs, 


One can imagine the flight of 
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and the dark stream rushes out of his nos- 
trils. Mephistopheles could not fly quicker 
with Faust on his cloak! We are, with 
natural means, equally as potent in the 
age as those in the middle ages 
thought that only the Fiend himself could 
be! With 


side,—and before he knows it himself, we 


present 
our cunning, we are at his 


are past him. I can remember but a few 
times in my life that ever I felt myself 
affected this rail-road 
journey : it was thus with all my thoughts 
—that I beheld God face to face. I felt 
a devotion, such as when a child I have 


so as I was on 


felt in the church alone ; and when older, 
» sun-illumined forest, or on the sea 
in a dead calm and starlight night. 
A FEW WORDS UPON BEARDS. 

T\O be sure! Why not? We put it to 
| every man who wears hair upon his chin, 
be he heathen or Christian, Jew or Turk, 
whether the subject is not one of sufficient 
importance to demand the notice of an 
Beards! 


an opportunity 


editor 2 Why, what subject af- 
for a more infinite 
Where is the ar 


cheologist who can produce anything half 


fords 
variety of treatment? 


ancient, or the philosopher who can 


universal 


point us to any 


interest 


topic of more 
We only wish we may be able 
to confine ourselves within moderate limits 
—that’s all. With beards, as a 
is connected the 


an art which was once the terror 


matter ot 


course, barber, the pro- 
fessor of 
of a whole hemisphere; formerly an 
‘honorable man,” and a practitioner of the 
healing science, now, alas! “ fallen 
his high estate and weltering in his— 
lather! We down and 
} 


shorn of the ¢ 


from 


has been long cut 
ignity of his original pro- 
The pride and majesty of his 

pe rished the 
is in vain that you attempt to 


ecullar mystery are from 


inspire him with any desire to emulate the 
Pshaw! 


rlory of the past. you might as 


well try to knock the wind out of a statue. 
But we must attend to our beards. If 


nee cde d any apology for de scending from 


Parnassus, and wandering among “ the 
low-lying fields of the beautiful land” 
which unites the base of the holy mountair 
to the coimmon earth, we might cite the 
exiuimple of the greatest geniuses, who 


have stoop¢ d 


at tines from their imagina 
Did not Virgil and Sydne 
the ! 


praises Of @ Saine 
i 


tive heights. 


Smith celebrate 
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Did not Homer sing of frogs and mice? 
And if so, why should not interest be de- 
rived from a chin veiled in “shadowy 
or amusement be lurking in the 
But 


we scorn to put these questions to the 


curls,” 
sequestered nooks of a moustache? 


UPON BEARDS. 


for the most part to sacrifice nature, not 


reader, and utterly repudiate the shelter of 


all such precedents, classical though they 
be. We take our stand upon beards, and 
look for the countenance of all our 
friends—those of the razor and the wig- 
block not excepted—in regarding them as 
a matter of the highest importance. 
not men, ay, whole nations, been named 
from the color and fashion of their maxil- 
lary hair? Was not the fate of Rome de- 
cided by an insult offered to the venerable 
appendage ? Have not laws been framed 
for the regulation of beards and for keep- 
ing their proportions curtailed within con- 
scientious limits? Even the ministers of 
our own isle » not many years since, com- 
mitted themselves terribly through ignor- 
ance while legislating on the important sub- 
Among the many pleasing 
considerations in favor of the West India 


ject of beards. 


negroes, which they displayed by their 
famous orders in council at that period, 
there was one truly delightful. It was a 
provision that each negro should be al- 
lowed two razors per annum, for the pur- 
pose of cropping the herbage on his ebon 
chin. We should like to 


coloring of the cheeks, and the elevation 


have seen the 


of the noble secretaries, 
Howick, when 
at physical fact was 


of the eyebrows 
the Lords Goderich and 
intelligence of the gre 
sent back to them across the Atlantic that 
negroes have no beards, and are not com- 
pelled like us poor whites to pay for the 
brightness of their rind by submission to 
the murderous excoriation of the razor! 
Nor would we forget the marvelous econ- 
omy of that closest of shavers, Mr. Hume, 
as evineed by his declaration during the 
debates on the matter before us, that for 
the preceding dozen years he had used but 
one razor, Which he had bought for a shil- 
ling from a traveling Jew. ‘The multitu- 
heart of Sheffield might well die 


within her if all steel were such shear steel 


dinous 


as the economical Joseph’s! 
We shall believe, then, that the consid- 
rations aforesaid, together with the’ pro- 
tracted apprehension of the agonies of the 
morning rasp, will secure us not only the 
ittention but the sympathy of our male 
friends. Like ourselves, they are doomed 


y ou. III, No. 2. 
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to art, but to barberism—to mow down the 
symbol of gravity and wisdom in daily 
scant and stubbly crops of hispid horrors 
which will grow in spite of depilatories 
and fashion, and will give way to nothing 
but the trenchant blade, and which even 
then rise like the men of Cadmus from the 
dragon’s teeth, “from every fall more 
strong, from every blow more great.” 

We declare ourselves at once as cham- 


| pions of the long beard; we regard it with 


Have | 


The veneration and awe with 
| our boyish days we used to contemplate 


profound respect, and deeply lament that 
so comely an ornament should be banished. 
which in 


the pendent shades in the mazy appendage 


' of a Jew, “streaming like a meteor,” &c., 


&e., is still fresh in our recollection. 
With reverential respect, we remember, 
too, a Turk who used to keep a ginger- 
bread and apple-stall not far from our 
dwelling, at which we used to spend fre- 
quently our last penny, (all our pennies 
were /ast pennies in those days,) in order 
that we might have undisturbed right to 
study the snowy treasure, flowing over his 
chest like an avalanche. We cannot for- 
get, either, the picturesque effect which 
the shape of the beard had in the reigns 
of the Tudors, and we mourn that so re- 
fined an adornment should have gone out 
But then, as now, France ex- 


Louis the 


of fashion. 
ercised taste for all Europe. 
Thirteenth and Louis the Fourteenth both 
ascended the throne in their minority, and in 
a spirit of fulsome flattery it was proposed 
among the courtiers, and carried by accla- 
mation, that to present a loyal compliment 
to their bald-chinned sovereign, they should 
surrender their cherished beard and mous- 
tache, and exhibit their features “ feminine 
and free.” Hence the fashion spread, 
until in later times no one dared, Esau- 
like, to gratify nature at the expense of 
art. 

Moreover, we have patriarchal authority 
for taking pride in the bristly embellish- 
ment. It is our private opinion that Adam 
possessed a beard before the fall. We 
have no doubt (although we have not time 
now to state the reasons for our belief) 
that, being created in the prime of life, he 
had given to him a brilliant and flowing 
beard, waving dreamily in the luscious airs 
of Eden. At any Aaron wore a 
beard; and A%sculapius is universally rep- 
resented with a golden beard as big as a 


rate, 
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dewlap. ‘The gods, too, allowed their 
beards to flourish most Juxuriantly. Jupi- 


ter had a precious treasure suspended to 
his chin, flowing to his feet like a Staub- 
bach. The practice of shaving appears 
always to have varied with the caprices 
of fashion in all countries and in all ages: 
but it was more generally adopted as so- 
ciety became artificial, and primitive sim- 
plicity was banished. In the age of Ho- 
mer it is plain that shaving was not only 
practiced, but was an operation of consid- 
erable dignity ; for, in one of the grandest 
passages of the Iliad, while describing the 
uncertainty of the position of ‘Troy, he 
figures it as being on the edge of a razor. 
Cicero tells us that, for four centuries, 
there was no such person as a barber at 
Rome. 

In later times, the beards again received 
attention. ‘Those worn in the days of the 
Heptarchy were pre-eminently tasteful, 
The first 
Dane that stepped upon our shores was 
Forked-beard. ‘Then 


there was the emperor who was drowned 


and are even yet celebrated. 


Sueno, surnamed 
in the Cydnus, Frederick Aenobarbus, or 
Brazen-beard ; the 
dire Pasha, principally known to Europe- 
ans by the appalling title of Barbarossa, or 


and terrible - haired 


Red-beard. 
their beards was a perfect dandyism ; in- 
the 
or Longobardi, from their tremendous size 
chin like an 


Hudibras’s beard must 


deed, they received name Lombards, 
and length, dangling at theiz 
inverted pyramid 


have been perilously attractive ; for 


The upper part thereof was whey; 


The nether, orange mix’d with gray. 


Bottom the weaver had a very accommo- 
dating taste in reference to his beard ; for, 
allusion to the part of Pyramus, which 


in 
he was to take, he says, “I will discharge 
it in either your straw-colored beard, 


your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in- 
grain beard, or your French crown-colored 
beard—your perfect yellow.” 

Not less cheering is it to notice the re- 
fined to 
beards in days still nearer to our own. 


cultivation which was given 
The peaked beards in Vandyke’s portraits 
we regard as being very comely ; and they 
us think 
some fashion of wearing the beard could 
be Sir Thomas More’s at- 


tention 


almost make that a more hand- 
devised. 
to 
highest admiration. 


not 
classical ornament claims 


When kneelrig 


his 


Our 


The Lombards’ cultivation of 
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before the block, with the ax already sus- 
pended over his neck, he bade the execu- 


tioner “ wait till he had put aside his 
beard, for that had committed no treason.” 
| Weare told another anecdote of one of 


; we 


| the victims of the tyranny of those times ; 


think it was Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
may be mistaken. When the barber came 


to him in the tower to dress his beard, he 


declined to give permission, saying, “ At 


| present, friend, there is a lawsuit pending 


between me and the king about this head, 


|and I don’t intend to lay out any more 


| 


to.” 


money upon it until the cause Is tried, and 


| it is decided which of us it is to belong 


Nor do we view the value set upon 


the beard in these times as incredible, 


| looking to the modern estimation of whis- 


kers among a race who have nothing bet- 


ter to boast. 
But the edict has gone forth, and we 
are obliged to pollard the venerable ap- 


| pendage, and sweep away our curly pride 


| now-a-days. 


(Even in Constantinople, 


| where the beard was venerated as a part 


| sidered more inseparable from the 
| than the head from the body, t 
| has passed, banishing it forever.) 


of the "Mussulman’s religion, and was con- 
he chin 
he decree 
And 


with the downfall of beards perished the 
might and glory of the knights of the razor. 


| An eclipse has overshadowed the dignity 


| of the profession, though only a century 


ago it shone in all the majesty of lather 


and logic, pomatum and Latin, curling- 


irons and translations of Greek. It is no 
further back than 1745 that the surgeons 
were separated from the barbers by an act 
of ‘for making the 
and surgeons of London two distinct and 


Parliament barbers 


separate corporations ;” and many profes- 
sional names illuminate the page of history 
and romance. Among them is Figaro, the 
“ Barbiére Siviglia ’—com- 


undying di 


memorated by Rossini, immortalized by 


Mozart, immeasurably exalted above his 
fellow-knights in having attained the per- 
Nor must we forget that 
renowned professional of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—* Maitre Olivier.” Nobie and ambi- 
he fell a 
sacrifice at last to the jealousy of the court 


fection of his art. 


tious he was; but, poor fellow! 
and the hatred of the people. To descend 
from him to the barbers of our own day, 
what a fall to our spirit! Go toan atelier 
in the vicinity of Lincoln’s Inn, a place 
where the barber has preserved most of 
his pristine dignity and grandeur. — Fill 
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your mind with ideas of the consequence 
which once attached to the art—those out- 
and-out times when Julius Scriblerus took 
up the cause, and wrote a treatise on 
hair. 

Tread lightly on the steps as you enter 
the temple! look at the austere simplicity 
of the knight himself !—to our mind it is 
His statuesyue attitude, as he 
waits sighing for a subject, is the very 
poetry of classical grandeur. His dress 
is all single-breasted; coat of pepper and 
salt, lavender silk vest with purple sprig ; 
of thunder-and-lightning, with 
ridge-and-furrow gray stockings to match, 
and patent pumps. Look reverentially on 
his snow-white apron, sneer not at the 
dark blue sheet he throws around his pa- 
tients to keep the foaming lather from 
spattering the tails of their coats—dark 
blue because it will hide the 
When vou have seen all this, and, what is 
more effectual still, have endured the ago- 


sublime. 


breeches 


grease. 


nies of abrasion, your imagination will go 
back to those Utopian times—that blessed 
millennium !—the reign of beards; and to 
your eyes, in “dim suffusion veiled,” the 
curly frill hanging from those “ old famil- 
jar will shine like a glory. All 
your schemes to renovate the profound 


faces ” 


decay of the present will evaporate as of 
yore in smoke that joins the far-off com- 
pany of clouds resting on the blue serene 
of the western sky. Nota Figaro nor an 
Olivier can be found among the artists in 
perukes and bear’s grease who are now 
Alas, how are the mighty fallen! 
' there is 


living. 
Sut cheer up, O soul within us 
still 

A lingering halo hovering round decay ; 
and the appearance of a new razor or a 
classically-named shaving-paste sometimes 
revives our hopes— 


In sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 


We have heard of the charming Euxesis, 
and the appeal made to the English feel- 
ing of the nation by the “ Plantagenet 
guard razor.” Those whose lips are only 
now beginning to exhibit signs of vegeta- 
tion may, perhaps, fall on better days than 
ours Would that we could 
believe so flatteringly of the future? We 
go back to the days of “ boyhood’s loved 
think of the delight with 
which we observed the first downy ap- 


have been. 


prime,” and 


pearances on our upper lip, and the artis- 
tic and self-gratulating twirl with which 
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we first operated on our chin. Shaving 
was a pleasure then, because we shaved in 
hope. Our hopes have since been more 
than realized, and “a change has come 
o’er the spirit of our dream,” and now it 
requires all the moral courage which we 
have to enable us to conscientiously en- 
dure the pangs of many an incised and 
excoriated cheek. We have been muti- 
lated by English barbers in a style that 
would have struck compassion into the 
flinty heart of Caracalla. We have had 
the flesh sawed from our jaw-bone by 
a jagged razor. We have even been 
lathered with pitch, and shaved with a 
piece of an iron hoop in obedience to 
fashion in crossing the line. But in every 
picture there are light as well as dark 
shadows. So we have gratefully acknowl- 
edged the ease and dexterity of the bar- 
ber in a cafench at Constantinople, who, 
besides shaving you, supplies you with 
coffee and chibouques, and all at so moder- 
ate a rate that he might almost hang out 
the old inseription— 


My name is Tom Diddums, and what do you 
think, 

I’ll shave you for nothing and give you to 
drink : 


only the atrocious Englishman, after by 
his supposed promises beguiling the inno- 
cent to go through the abrasion, placed a 
note of interrogation at the end; and 
when he had thus reversed the meaning, 
bade the shaver read it over again. 

In former times, when newspapers were 
unknown, every one had to collect his own 
intelligence ; and the barber’s shop was 
the nearest approach to the Morning Her- 
ald and the Times. At Rome this was the 
regular conversazione. Even with us in 
England the barber is invariably a gossip 
and a retailer of scandal and news. In 
his shop laws are made, and all the affairs 
of the nation settled, by a clique composed 
of hobbledehoys from Back-friars—dust- 
men from Paddington—tailors (a perilous 
people, and fractious exceedingly )—coster- 
mongers—sausage-makers from Sharp's 
Alley —bagmen — pedlars —cattle-dealers 
—farmers from the carse—horse-cowpers 
from the plains—learned clerks from a 
coach-office—and the stubborn, versus the 





| obstinate, pig-drivers, sulky from the sub- 


urbs. Pondering this article, a short time 
ago, we were overtaken in Whitechapel 
by a heavy shower of rain. and, invited 
by a projecting pole, we entered a barber’s 
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shop for shelter. On the operating chair 
sat the victim, a short, squat man, gazing 
breathlessly above the summit of a white 
apron twisted round his no-neck on the 
evolutions of the glittering instrument, 
and watching its preliminary flourishes 
Before 


him stood the operator, waving the blade 


with evident fear and trembling. 


in circles aloft, and wagging the tail of 
his one eye with ferocicus delight as he 
contemplated with inward satisfaction the 
inflict, on the 
poor wretch quailing before him. The 
room was full of black and bristly beards, 


tortures he was about to 


most of them wagging in the discussion 
of some knotty point. 


“ Well, this here’s a it, Master 


said a greasy-looking butch- 


», an’t 
er, as he lifted his red bald head from the 
unctuot heet of L/oyd’s Ne wspaper,* this 
here fish-kettle 
goin’ to loggerheads wi’ Merriky all about 


business! What, are we 


as no Christian eats more nor 


! Well, Vin blowed !” 


said the barber, “ you’ll find that 


salt fish, 
once a year 
“ No.” 


cock won't fight; that’s nothin’ but Dar- 


by’s tub throwed out to “muse the John 
Bull whale; Darby’s a chucklehead, he is 
—bless her majesty! she'll never want a 


ijesty 
cod’s head and shoulders, any how, ’s long 


as he is prime minister.” 


‘I b’lieve yer, my boy,” roared a swi- 


ed little man in the corner; “an’ if 


ll-um, Dizzy, don’t 


vel- 
that there what’s-ee-ca 


ll for saree, then Ul friz in a 


another, “ you ‘re 


right ti e! That ch pis sarce enough 
tor | the cod in Newfunland, let alone 
the two houses o’ parliament.” 

* What I want to know,” said a littl 


thin weasen-faced man in a leather apron, 


“1S jest tis When ts this here protec- 
} 


tion flam to be settled? I’ve got a longish 


family, an’ if the dear loaf is to come 


again, why, rot it! I’m off to the diggins, 


and no mistake.” 
!* said the butcher, “ that’s 
free- 

We 


ige to open our mouths and 


* Protection 
all ettled fast 
traders now, Darby, Dizzy, and all. 


enough; we're all 


only want cour 
leave off lying. Success to free-trade. 
. 


and then pl nty of roast beef, and no fight 


ing for stinkin’ fish.” 
“ Ay, ay,” drawled a sailor, rolling his 
quid, “ suecess to free-trade all the world 


and a clear gangway to Davv Jones 


over, 


for all the p otectionists.” 
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the 


“Stop, gentlemen, stop,” bawled 
little man in the chair, impatiently pushing 
* Hear my prin- 
ciples, gentlemen; I’m not a free-trader, 


aside the barber’s hand. 
I’m a pro’-—plump went the shaving- 
brush into his mouth, and there arose a 
tremendous roar of laughter, under cover 
of which we made our escape. 

But we have wandered from the subject 
in hand—a thing which one can hardly 
We have 
but one word more to say, and that is a 
Like the chancellor of the 


help doing in a barber’s shop. 
word of hope. 


exchequer, we have had visions of things 
looming in the future—and we are enabled 
to prophesy that the beards are coming 
back again. Civilized chins shall again 
repose in the shadow of perennial pilosity ; 
and the barber, no longer condemned to 
the stubble-field. 
shall be restored to his pristine dignity as 
the ' 


guishing appendage. 


reap barren erop of a 


artistic cultivator of man’s distin- 


Already the martial 
moustache, the haughty imperial, and the 


daily expanding whiskers, like accredited 
heralds, proclaim the approaching advent 
of the monareh he ird: the ee nturies of 
his banishment are drawing to their de 

tined close, and the hour and the mur 


are at hand to re-establish his ancient 


A HINDOO GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
| MAGINE ina spacious room, furnished 


after the European fashion, some thirty 
girls. all dressed in then 


best, many of them laden with 


or forty little 
rich orna 
earrings—seated in 


anxiously 


ments—anklets and 
the 


eve, lustrous,and soulful eyes 


around room, gazing 
from their lar 
the 


directing the 


1 
order 
who sit at the table 
aided by 


the 


strangers 


upon 
examination, the 
teacher, the superintendents, worthy 
see behind them a 
} 


ropes 


Shet and his kinsmen ; 
crowd of Hindoos in their flowing 


turbans, their faces beam- 


and delight, 


watch the answers of the | upil 


and pieturesque 


ing with eagerness as they 


S—many ol 


them relations, some even their wives; 
listen also to the low and sweet voices 
of childhood, chanting in the melodii 


Western 


and you may be 


Gujarati, (the Ionic of India,) 
the praises of education ; 


able to form some idea of the scene, and 
of one of the most pleasurable moments 
life of 


in tne new-comer.— 3 mbay 


Graz 














THE FATAL GIFT. 


N the year , about the end of Octo- 
ber, as I was returning on foot from 
Orleans to the Chateau of Bardy, I beheld 
before me, on the high road, « regiment of 
Swiss Guards. I hastened forward to 
hear the military music, of which I am ex- 
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tremely fond; but before I had overtaken | 


the regiment, the band had ceased playing, | 


and the drum alone continued to mark the 
measured footsteps of the soldiers. 

After marching for about half an hour, 
the regiment entered a small plain, sur- 
rounded by a wood of fir-trees. I asked 
one of the captains, if the regiment was 
going to perform evolutions ? 

“ No, sir,” he replied, “ we are going 
to try, and probably to shoot, a soldier be- 
longing to my company, for having robbed 
the citizen upon whom he was billeted.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “is he to be 
tried, condemned, and executed all in an 
instant 2?” 

“Yes,” the captain replied; “ such are 
This to 
unanswerable reason; as if 


the terms of our capitulations.”* 
him was an 
all things had been in the capitulations ; 
the fault and its penalty—justice, and even 
humanity. 

“Tf you have any curiosity to witness 
the proceedings,” said the captain politely, 
“I shall be happy to get you a place. 
They will soon be over.” 

I never avoid such scenes; for I imag- 
ne that I learn, from the countenance of 
. dying man, what death is. I therefore 
followed the captain. 


Be- 


hind the second rank, and on the borders 


The regiment formed into square. 


of the wood, some of the soldiers began to 
dig a grave, under the command of a sub- 
altern ; for regimeutal duty is alwavs per- 
formed with regularity, and a certain dis- 
‘ipline maintained, even in the digging of 
a grave. 

In the center of the square, eight officers 
were seated on drums ; on their right, and 
i little more in front, a ninth was writing 
upon his knees, but with apparent negli- 
gence, and simply to prevent a man from 


being put to death without some legal 

forms. 
The accused was called forward. He 
By the capitulations, are to be understood 


the treaties entered into between the Swiss Can- 
tons and the foreign governments, under whom 


their soldiers served. 
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was a fine, well-grown young fellow, with 
mild, yet noble features. By his side 
stood a woman, who was the only witness 
against him. The moment the colonel 
began to examine this woman, the prisoner 
interrupted him :— 

“Tt is useless, colonel,” he said; “ | 
will confess everything: I stole this wom- 
an’s handkerchief.” 

Tue CotoneL.—You, Piter! why you 
passed for an honorable man and a good 
soldier. 

Pirer.—It is true, colonel, that I have 
always endeavored to satisfy my officers. 
I did not steal for myself; it was for 


| Marie. 


| there 


| 





Tue Coxtonet.—And who is this 
Marie ? 

Pirer.— Why, Marie who lives 
in our own country near Ar- 
eneberg where the great apple-tree is 
I shall then see her no more! 


Tue Co.tonet.—I not understand 

















do 


| you, Piter; explain yourself. 


Pirer.—Well, colonel, read this letter : 
and he handed to the colonel the following 
letter :— 


“My Dear Frrenp Prrer,—I seize the op- 
portunity of sending you this letter by Arnold, 
a recruit who has enlisted in your regiment. I 
also send you a silk purse which I have made 
for you. I did not let my father see that [ was 
making it, for he always scolds me for loving 
you so much, and says you will never return. 
But you surely will come back, won’t you? 
But whether you come back or not, I shall 
always love you. I first consented to become 
yours on the day you picked up my blue hand- 
kerchief at the Areneberg dance, and brought 
it tome. When shall I see you again? What 
pleases me is—the information I have received, 
that the officers esteem you, and your comrades 


love you. But you have still two years to 
serve. (et through them as faust as you can, and 
then we will be married. 


! Your dear 
“ MARIE. 
“P.S.—Try to send me something from 
France—not for fear I should forget you, but 
that I may always carry it about me. Kise 
what you send, and Iam sure I shall soon find out 


the place of your heise.” 


“Adieu, my good friend Piter 


Thus the sympathetic affection which 
exists between two fond hearts, however 
distant, travels far more rapidly than the 


electric fluid. We see with the brain; we 


feel with the heart. 

When the colonel had finished reading 
the letter, Piter resumed: “ Arnold,” he 
said, “delivered me this letter last night 
when I received my billet. 
sleep all night for thinking of Marie. 


I could not 


In 
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her letter, she asks me for something from 
France. I had no money; I have mort- 
gaged my pay for three months in order to 
help my brother and cousin, who set out 
on their return home, a few days since. 
This morning, on rising, | opened my win- 
A blue handkerchief was drying 
it resembled the one 
The color and the 


dow. 

upon a line, and 
belonging to Marie. 
blue stripes were actually the same. J 
was base enough to take it and put it into 
my knapsack. I went out into the street; 
my conscience smote me, and I was return- 
ing to the house to restore it to its owner, 
when this woman came up to me, with the 
guard, and the handkerchief was found in 


my possession. This is the whole truth. 


The capitulations require that I should be | 


shot; let me be shot instantly ; but do not 
despise me.” 

The judges were unable to conceal their 
emotion; nevertheless they unanimously 
He heard the 
sentence without emotion; then, advancing 


condemned Piter to death. 


toward his captain, requested the loan of 
four francs. ‘The captain gave him the 
He then approached the old 
woman taken the 
handkerchief, and I heard him utter these 


money. 
from whom he had 
words :— 

“* Madame, here are four franes; I know 
not whether your handkerchief be worth 
more; but if it be, it costs me dear enough, 
and you may excuse me from paying the 
difference.” 

Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed 
it, and gave it to the captain. ‘ Captain,” 
said he, “in two years you will return to 
our mountains ; if you go near Areneberg, 
do me the favor to ask for Marie, and give 
her this blue handkerchief ; but do not tell 
her the price I paid for it.” He then 
knelt, and after praying fervently for a 
few minutes, rose, and walked with a firm 
step to the place of execution. 

I retired into the wood, that I might not 
witness the lastscene of this tragedy. A few 
shots soon made known—that all was over 

Having returned to the little plain an 
hour after, I found the regiment gone, and 
all quiet; but as I followed the border of 
the wood, in order to reach the high road, 
I perceived traces of blood, and a mound 
of freshly-moved earth. 

Cutting a branch of fir, 1 made a rude 
cross, which I placed upon the grave of 
one already forgotten—dy all save myself 
and Marie! 
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PASCAL—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


| URING recent years considerable light 

has been thrown both on the works 
and the life of Paseal. 
present our readers with a brief sketch of 


We propose to 


the life and labors of this great man, in 
which we shall embody whatever new par- 
ticulars the industry of his recent commen- 
tators and editors have been able to glean. 

Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, on the 19th 1623 
His father was first President of the Court 
of Aids in that city; but on the death of 
his wife he abandoned his professional 
Young 
Paseal, who from his earliest youth had 


of June, 


duties and repaired to Paris. 
given signs of great mental activity, be- 
came a frequent auditor of scientific con- 
He is 


reported to have manifested the deepest 


ferences held at his father’s house. 


attention and the most inquisitive spirit ; 
and it is even said, that when only eleven 
years of age he composed a treatise upon 
sound—in which he sought to explain how 
it was that a plate, struck with a sharp 
instrument, returned a sound which ceased 
all at once on the finger being applied to it 
The thirst for scientific knowledge, once 
awakened, continued to burn in the breast 
of the young philosopher; and shutting 
himself up in his solitary chamber, he gave 
the bent of his 
desires, and was actually found to have 


himself unrestrained to 


traced upon the floor the figures of triangles, 
parallelograms, and circles, and so fai 
examined their properties without even 
knowing their names. “ His reasoning,” 
it is said, “was founded upon definitions 
and axioms which he had made for him- 
self;” and, according to the same authority, 
he had, step by step, sueceeded in reading 
the the 


proposition of Kuclid—that the sum of the 


demonstration of thirty-second 
three angle s of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles—when surprised by his father 
in his extraordinary task. He was pro- 
vided the “ Elements of 
which he almost immediately mastered 


with Euclid,” 


without assistance. By and by he began 
to take a conspicuous part in the scientific 
conversations which took place at his 
father’s house ; and while still only in his 
the 
“ Treatise on Conic Sections,” 


sixteenth year, he wrote famous 


which so 


excited the “mingled ineredulity and 
astonishment” of Deseartes. 
Blaise Pascal, now reputed a geome- 














trician of the first class, followed with a 
consuming ardor his favorite studies. 
At the age of nineteen he invented the 
Machine which his 
Some of the finest years of his life 
he devoted to the improvement of this 
contrivance ; and he has himself informed 
us that one of his main reasons for doing 


Arithmetical bears 


name. 


so was, that it might be serviceable to his 
father in the discharge of his official duties. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he 
permanently injured his health in this 
laborious task, while he never succeeded 
in it to The great Leibnitz 
took up the project of Pascal, and is under- 
stood to have executed two models of a 


his wishes. 


calculating machine, at once more simple 
and effective than that of Pascal. But 
greatly as both these illustrious attempts 
merit our admiration, they failed in proving 
of any practical benefit to the world. It 
was reserved to Mr. Babbage, at once to 
conceive and bring to practical completion 
such a calculating machine as truly de- 
serves the name, which not only computes, 
unaided, the problems given to it, but, 
moreover, “‘ corrects whatever errors are 
accidentally committed, and prints all its 
calculations.” 

The study of physics next engaged the 
active and restless curiosity of Pascal ; 
and here a more successful reward awaited 
his The attention of scientific 
men had already been drawn to several 
the fact 


labors. 


phenomena bearing upon of 
atmospheric pressure. 

Having heard from M. Mersenne of ex- 
periments that had been made in Italy, he 
repeated them at Rouen with the same 
results, but without reaching at first any 
satisfactory explanation. He was at once 
led, indeed, from his own observation, to 
conclude that the ancient dogma of nature’s 


abhorrence of a vacuum was a mere fig- 


ment; ignorant, however, at this time of 


the suggestion of Toricelli as to the press- 
ure of the atmosphere, he failed to strike 
into the right path of discovery. But 
shortly after he had published his views 
and researches on the subject, in 1647, he 
became acquainted with those of Toricelli, 
and at once entering into them, very soon 
formed the conception of an experiment 
which should Jeave the matter in no ques- 
tion. If the weight of the air was the 
cause of the suspension of the mercury in 
the tube of Toricelli, as he suggested, the 
mercury ought to stand at a less elevated 
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height, according as the column of air 
which pressed upon the surface of the basin 
in which the tube stood was increased or 
diminished. If, the contrary, the 
atmospheric pressure had nothing to do 
with the phenomenon, the mercury would 


on 


| always remain at the same elevation, what- 
| ever the height of the column of air. 
| Pascal endeavored himself so far to carry 
| out this experiment, but the variation was 








| months 


| 


too insignificant at ordinary heights to 
warrant any inference. He 
accordingly communicated with his brother- 
in-law in Auvergne, in order that he might 
try the experiment during an ascent of the 
Puy-de-Dome, a mountain of that province, 
about three feet in height. 
“‘ Some circumstances,” says Abbé Bossut, 
from whom we have borrowed much of 
the previous detail, “ retarded the execu- 
tion of the project; but at length, on the 
19th of September, 1648, it was performed 
with all possible exactitude, and the results 
which Pascal had predicted occurred from 
place to place. In proportion as_ they 
ascended the mountain, the mercury fell 
in the tube, the difference of level at its 
base and summit being upwards of three 
inches. In returning, the party renewed 
their observations with the same results.” 
When Pascal received information of 
these interesting particulars, he imme- 
diately computed the proportional fractional 
rise of the mercury within small elevations, 
and making the experiments again for 
himself on the heights at his command in 
Paris, he found the results to correspond 
with his calculations. He was thus left 
in no doubt as to the 
Toricelli’s suggestion, and all who merely 
sought to arrive at the truth were con- 
vinced that he had established it by the 
most satisfactory demonstration. 

After he had thus ascertained that the 
atmosphe ric pressure was the true cause 
of the suspension of the mercury in Tori- 
celli’s tube, Pascal immediately saw that 
the column of mercury would also fluctuate 
with the changes of the weather. In order 
to verify this fact, M. Perier made a series 


conclusive 


thousand 


’ 


correctness of 


| of observations at Clermont during the 


1649, 1650, and the first three 
of 1651. M. Chanut, also, the 
French ambassador in Sweden, was en- 


years 


gaged to make a similar course of observa- 
tions at Stockholm, in which he was as- 
sisted by Descartes, who happened to be 
then resident in that city. It was fully 
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the 
ac- 
cording to the temperature, the winds, the 
con- 


proved by these observations that 


column of mercury varied in length 
moisture, and other circumstances 
nected with the state of the atmosphere ; 
and the ‘Toricellian tube thus became 
adapted to the popular use, in which it is 
now so familiar to all, of indicating the 
changes of weather dependent upon the 
variations of the atmospherical column. 
These discoveries made extensive 
sensation in the and 


greatly added to the reputation of Pascal. 


an 


scientific world, 


} 


His triumph, however, was by no means | 


unmixed. So ancient and venerated a 


dogma as nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum | 


A degree of 
its 


was not so easily explode d. 


sacredness seemed to invest it from 
very antiquity, and the Jesuits came to 
its When Pascal published his 
first experiments on the subject, made at 
Rome, in a work entitled “ Experiences 


vide,” P. Noel, a 


rescue. 


nouvelles touchant le 


Jesuit, who was then rector of the College 


“ All the 
a bad philosophy, and all 
of error,” 

Pascal readily repelled the 


of Paris, viole ntly attacked it. 
prejudices of 
the 


to the assault. 


virulence were summoned 
objections of the Jesuit ; but the strength 
of the 
thus painfully manifested to him. When 
his further discoveries be came known, the 
Jesuits renewed their attacks, accusing 
him of appropriating the labors of Toricelli. 
letter, 


Ile replied in a minute 


account of all his proceedings, and thus in 


giving a 


the most effective way vindicating his 
distinctive claims to be reckoned as a 
discoverer along with the Italian. 


Paseal 
physical re- 
he 
led to the examination of the general laws 
of the equilibrium of fluids. 

His thi 


embodied treatise, 


these obstructions, 


In of 
continued with avidity his 
| 


ircinies, 


spite 


st in the course of which was 


s subject Paseal 
“ De 


composed in 


eonclusiun on 


in a entitled, 


VEquilibre des Liqueurs,” 
1663 ; but not published till after his death. 
Ife also left behind him another treatise 
“The We ight of the 


which has been pronounced to form the 


on Column of Air,” 
yasis of the modern science of Pneumatics. 
The most I 


scientific labors of Paseal was his invention 


important of the remaining 


triangle, in the 


of the famous arithmetica 
the researches connected with 


of 
] 


which he was also conducted to 


course 
} 
the doctrine 


of Probabilities—a branch of mathematical 


obstacles he had to encounter was 
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science which has subsequently, at the 
abler hands of Laplace and Poisson, re- 
ceived such important extension and im- 
provement. 

We have already remarked the injury 
that Pasecal’s constitution sustained from 
the intense devotion of his early studies. 
When only eighteen, his health had re- 
shock from which it never re- 
Henceforth it is said “he never 
In his twenty- 


ceived a 
covered. 
lived a day without pain.” 
fourth year he was attacked with paralysis, 
which, during three months, almost deprived 
Shortly after 


this, he returned to Paris with his father 


him of the use of his legs. 


and his sister Jaqueline, and there once 
more took up his residence. Moved by 
the solicitudes of his family he gave him- 
self relaxation from his 
studies, and made several journeys into 
Auvergne and other provinces. In 1651, 
however, he had the misfortune to lose his 


some severér 


father; and his younger sister, who had 
long meditated the intention of consecrating 
herself entirely to the service of religion, 
carried her design into effect in 1653, and 
the of 
Port Royal des Champs. Thus withdrawn 


became a nun in famed convent 
from the rest of his family, he returned 
with a fatal enthusiasm to his mathematical 
labors. His health was anew shattered ; 
and the worst effects would speedily have 
followed, had not the actual failure of his 
powers, operating more convincingly than 
the counsels of his physician, forced him 
to abandon for a while all study. 

There was little previously known con- 
cerning the life upon which Paseal now 
his 


world. 


before 
the 


entered for a brief period 


ultimate retirement from 
Bossut only tells us, in the most general 
“ for of the 


closet, he now substituted the promenade, 


manner, that the meditation 
and other similar exercises of a pleasing 


and salutary nature. He saw the world, 


and although always bearing a slight tinge 
of melancholy on his disposition, he there 
captivated by the power of a superior mind 
the 


he addressed.” 


and his graceful accommodation to 


learning of those whom 
Some have not hesitated to express the 
opinion that the thought-worn recluse now 
plunged, somewhat heedlessly, into the 


All 


seem agreed that he gradually acquired a 


current of mere worldly pleasures. 


strong relish for the agreeable society in 
which he mingled, and that he had begun 
The following 


am ol marriage, 














seems to be the true representation of this 
period of his life, according to the light 
which the labors of M. Faugéres have 
thrown upon it. 

His most intimate friend at this time 
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was the Duke de Roannez, subsequently | 
associated with his other friends in the | 


publication of his “ Thoughts.” Capti- 
vated by his genius and devoted to his 
person, the duke, according to the expres- 
sion of Margaret Perier, “ could not lose 
sight of him.” An appartment was re- 
served for him in his hotel, where he 
would sometimes remain for days, although 
possessing a house of his own in Paris. 
Here Pascal would seem occasionally to 
have mingled in the light and careless 
society in which the youth of Paris then 
moved. We cannot, however, imagine 
that such society in itself attracted his 
interest. It was more a study for him, 
serving to originate some of those trains 
of reflection which he afterward pursued 
with such profit in the seclusion of Port 
Royal. As he listened to the conversa- 
tional frivolities of a Chevalier de Méré, 
or the cynical sentiments of a Miton or 
Desbarreau, the first conceptions of his 


great vindication of morality and religion | 
“ He touched | 


probably arose within him. 
for a moment with his feet,” says M. 





F'augeéres, “ the impurities of this corrupt | 


society, but his divine wings were never 


soiled.” 


‘The blandishment which now filled Pascal 


with delighted distraction was something 
} 


very different. 
nez, the sister of his noble friend, then 


lived withhim. Aboutsixteen years of age, 


Charlotte Gonffier de Roan- 


she possessed a captivating form and man- | 


ner, while a sweet intelligence gave 
brightness and animation to her mere ex- 
ternal graces. Pascal was constantly | 


thrown in her company, and “ what so 


natural,” M. Faugéres asks, “as that he | 


should love; and overlooking their dis- 


parity of rank, secretly aspire to a union , 


with the possessor of charms so irresist- 
ible?” There can now, indeed, exist no 
doubt that he had ventured to cherish such 
feelings. 
addressed to her at a later period, now 
published for the first time by M. Faugéres, 
and so obviously revealing, under all the 
pious gravity of their style, a depth of 
tender solicitude which Christian 
interest will hardly explain, this fact is 


mere 


clearly established by the discovery of the 


Apart from the letters which he | 
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fine fragment, entitled “ Discours sur les 
passionsdel’Amour.”* Here the evidence 
of a pure and fervid passion unmistakably 
manifests itself. 

We naturally ask, with M. Faugéres, 
Did Pascal find his love returned by the 
sister of his noble friend? There is reason 
to believe so, when we see a correspondence 
established between them, implying the 
highest degree of esteem and confidence. 
But it is to be regretted that we know 
nothing of the letters of Mademoiselle de 
Roannez ; and it is, in fact, only fragments 
of those of Pascal that have been preserved. 
The rigidity of the Jansenist copyists have 
left us only such passages as they thought 
might minister to edification. 

But whether or not Pascal’s passion 
was shared, circumstances did not favor 
it. He had then acquired but little of the 
celebrity which afterward awaited him. 
His position was not a promising one, and 
his rank greatly inferior to that of the 
object of his attachment. Awakening 
from his brief enchantment, he no doubt 
deeply felt all this. He saw the vanity 
of the delicious dreams in which he had 
for awhile forgotten himself. Analarming 
incident, which had nearly proved fatal to 
him, cooperated strongly to rouse him 
from the soft indulgences which were 
weaving their spell around him. In the 
month of October, 1654, while taking his 
usual drive along the bridge of Neuilly in 
a carriage with four horses, the two leaders 
became restive at a part where there was 
no parapet, and precipitated themselves 
into the Happily, the sudden 
violence of their leap broke the traces 
which yvked them to the pole, and the 
carriage remained on the of the 
precipice. The effects of such a shock 
upon the feeble and impaired frame of 
Pascal may be easily imagined. With 
difficuity he recovered from the swoon 
into which he had fallen ; but so shattered 
were his nerves, that for long afterward, 


Seine. 


verge 


during his sleepless nights and moments 
of depression, he constantly saw a precipice 
at his side, over which he seemed in 
danger of falling. 

This striking incident has commonly 
been regarded as the sole cause which led 


* This fragment was brought to light by M. 
Cousin, and so highly did he value it that he 
a sufficient reward of all his labors 
xs to which we shall presently 


considered it 
upon Pascal ; lal 
allude. 
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to Pascal’s retirement from the world. | 
The probable truth would seem to be, 
however, that it only combined with his 
sense of the apparent hopelessness of his 
passion to make him seek a refuge from 
source of 


disappointment, and a nobler 


enjoyment, in the sublime meditations and 
of His 
sister Jaqueline had already prepared the 
We are told by Madame 

had contemplated with 


devout observances religion. 
way for this. 
Perier that 
great anxiety the manner in which her 
freely with the 


she 


brother was mingling so 
world, and earnestly besought him to quit 
It. 


And with his mind now awed by so 
narrow “ape 


I death, 
heart cherishing a secret affection of which 


an es from and his 
he dared not anticipate the fulfillment, her 
entreaties readily prevailed with him, and 
he finally withdrew into the pious seclusion 
of Port Royal des Champs, and became 


the associate of the holy men who have 


given to this spot so undying a name. 
The Abbey of Port Royal, after a long 


pe riod of relaxed d 


iscipline, during which 
many abuses had crept into it, had at length 
attained a high renown for sanctity, under 
the strict and vigorous rule of the Mére 
Angelique Arnaud. Appointed toher high 
office, when only eleven years old, through 
a deceit practiced upon the pope, she very 
soon began to manifest that she would be 
no party to the motives which had induced 


An 


accidental sermon preached in the convent, 


her election at so premature an age. 
when she had reached her sixteenth year, | 
by a wandering Capuchin monk, left an 

impression her which was never 
effaced ; 


Lo 


upon 


and she set herself immediately 
reform her establishment, and earried 
with a zeal and 
that 


firmness of character which was destined 


her measures into effect 


determination betokening peculiar 


to be so severt ly tried. 

At this time the Papal Church in France 
was divided into the two great parties of 
the Jesuits and the The 
Abbey of Port Royal favored the latter, 
and had, indeed, under the directorship of 
M. 


hold of this party. 


Jansenists. 


de St. Cyran, become the great strong- 
It 


here to enter into the ground of 


would be out of 


nace 


his controversy. It will only be neces- 
sary to trace historically, in a few words, 
its rise, in order to enable the reader to 
understand the future relations and labors 
of Pascal. 


To be 


continued. 


| obtain 
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THE DISCOVERY -OF THE STEAM- 
ENGINE. 
“F some of the greatest philosophers of 
antiquity, or of the middle ages, could 
re-appear they would perhaps see many 
of their own brilliant guesses and profound 
musings expanded into the sciences of 
modern times. Pythagoras might see his 
theory of the universe taught in every 
school, and illustrated in popular treat- 
ises ; and Roger Bacon behold his antici- 
pations verified in the beautiful discoveries 
of modern chemistry. They often saw in 
dim outline, and amid the glimmering of 
twilight, the truths which we calmly con- 
template by the light of a bright noon: 
thus in some departments our knowledge 
differs from that of former ages in degree 
rather than in kind: they had mounted 
one or two steps upward; we have ad- 
vanced a hundred. 
But some of our discoveries are wholly 
once, as far 
minds of the ancient 


modern, and never as we 
know, entered the 
poets or sages. The steam-engine is one 
of these conquests of the world’s old age, 
which its younger, that is, its past peri- 
ods, did not even register as a “‘ may be 
so,” or a possthility ; simply because the 
thing never entered their thoughts, never 


once projected its form along the hor- 


izon. Had it been proposed by .some 
oracle or superior being as a_ problem 
to such men as Aristotle and Archim- 


edes, they might have admitted the idea ; 
but as a guess or speculation, it never 
once appears. ‘This may reasonably ex- 
cite some surprise, as one essential ele- 
ment of the steam-engine must have fre- 
quently presented itself to their notice. 
We allude to the force exerted by steam, 


which must have been observed whenever 


boiling water was covered. 

We should have expected that some of 
the subtile intellects, then struggling to 
of the phenomena 
around, would have stooped from specu- 


clear views 
lating on the sublimities of metaphysics, 
to examine so simple a fact, and one so 
close at hand, as steam. But as thousands 
have seen apples fall from the bough with- 
out thinking of gravitation, so many gen- 
erations looked upon steam forcing itself 
from the vessel, without asking the ques- 
tion, * Cannot that power be made subser- 
vient to man, to lighten his labors and add 
Hard work and toilsome 


to his joys?” 











THE DISCOVERY OF 
struggles were then, as now, the lot of 
men. What an amount of strength, and 
even of life were expended on the pyra- 
mids! what efforts on the great Roman 
roads! much of which steam power would 
have saved; but this mighty agent was 
allowed to remain unemployed, while the 
world toiled on, digging, building, and 
hauling navies through the deep, by the 
hand. Yet, during these periods, acade- 
mies—old, middle, and new—had risen, 
thousands of 
in those 


disputed, and departed ; 
books had written, even 
ages, and ten thousand curious specula- 


been 


tions on things visible and invisible haz- 
arded ; but no man saw the sleeping giant, 
which in future ages should stretch his 
arms from sea to sea, and make his voice to 
be heard at the poles. Thus the elements of 
power are often in the world, close at its 
It is 
not our purpose to descrive the steam-engine 


doors, but the world sees them not. 


itself ; such details are perhaps too tech- 
nical for the pages of a magazine; we 
rather desire to note the successive steps 
by which men reached the full knowledge 
of this world-moving power. 

Reader, enter some store-yard ; on one 
side you see a heap of coals, near is a 
brook, and in a corner lies a quantity of 
iron; hast thou skill to shape that iron, 
use that water, and so arrange those coals, 
that from them a power shall arise able to 
carry thee and all thy townspeople round 
the globe in five weeks? You are not 
much startled at the question; you have 
not, it may be, such mechanical knowl- 
edge, but feel quite assured that it is in 
the you could 


name possess the power. 


world—that some whom 
Let us then 
trace the road by which this discovery has 
been gained. 

For fifteen hundred years after the com- 
mencement of our era, men saw not the 
energies hidden in steam, and a whole 
academy of philosophers might have walked 
into the store-yard, and gazed upon the 
coal, iron, and water, without a thought 
of the During this long 
interval, 
one man at steam as a moving power; it 
was but a recognition, for the force was 


steam-engine. 
} 


iowever, a glance was taken by 


not yet pressed into man’s service. 

The philosopher who first detected the 
applicability of steam to promote machine 
movement was an Egyptian mathemati- 
cian and mechanist, (engineer we should 
eall him,) Hero of Alexandria, about two 
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hundred years before Christ, who, in one 
of his treatises entitled ** Pneumatic Ma- 
chines,” describes a circular motion given 
to a wheel by steam rushing through the 
spokes. This, though but a sort of me- 
chanical toy, might have led others, even 
Hero himself, to dwell on the powers of 
steam ; but his treatise remained unnoticed, 
and his experiment pointed in vain toward 
the road of further discovery. The 
schoolmen debated, the crusaders shook 
Europe and Asia, artillery filled statesmen 
and archers with forebodings, and a new 
world had been found beyond the Atlantic ; 
yet, amid all this work of busy nations, 
At 


steam power remained a hidden thing. 


| length, a singular revelation is made in 


1543, and exhibited before thousands, but 
finds the world unprepared, and retires to 
its hiding-place. In that year the inhab- 
itants of Barcelona were startled by the 
announcement that a Spanish captain, 
named Blasco de Garay, had offered to 
navigate a ship without sails or oars, and 
that the government had deemed the plan 


worthy of a trial in the harbor of the city. 


resources, 


The day arrived, one in the bright month 
of June, well fitted to enable the Catalo- 
nians to see the new wonder cut the wa- 
ters. Commissioners were appointed to 
watch the experiment, and report the re- 
sults to the authorities. A vessel of two 
hundred tons burden, called the Trinity, 
was actually moved by steam, acting upon 
wheels, before the astonished city. Now 
the reader might expect that the manage- 
ment of steam power then began to excite 
the attention of men, especially of all who 
were aiming at the development of human 
A strange disappointment is 
felt when we see the Spanish government 
rewarding Garay, and hear the majority 
of the commissioners report in favor of 
his invention, while no further results fol- 
low. What was the cause of this? Prej- 
udice against the novelty and ignorance of 
the machine—for de Garay kept his plan 
a secret—may have prevented success. 
All that was known was that he used a 
boiler and that wheels were turned by its 
agency. Is it possible, some one may ask, 
that a Spanish captain should invent the 
steam-engine, and unaided advance it to 
such perfection that a ship was moved 
through the waters by its action; and that 
such a discovery should be neglected by 
so ambitious a power as Spain? These 
things are stated as facts, and must be 
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received as true, however extraordinary. 
The machinery may have been clumsy, 
the working bad, and the power small ; but 
that Blasco de Garay navigated a vessel 
by steam in 1543 cannot be reasonably de- 
nied. The experiment had little or no 
influence on the subsequent history of the 
steam-engine, and must be regarded as 
one of those bold movements which fail 
from unsuitableness to the age or the na- 
tions in which made. 
Europe had, however, been aroused ; men 
began to feel that steam contained within 
it some element of mighty force, and thus 
the hitherto neglected power attracted the 
During 


, 
watching eyes of philosophers. 
the next hundred years some notices ap- 
pear indicating this altered feeling. 

Louis XIII., who be- 


came clerk of the works to the Prince of 


An engineer of 


Wales in the time of James I., paid some 
attention to the subject; and an Italian 
mechanist, named Giovanni Bianea, pro- 
Thus, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 
] 


men seemed 


posed to turn mills by steam. 
watching for the birth of the 
new power. Amid the fury of theological 
strife, and the rancor of political warfare, 
while England was distracted by civil 
ommotions, and battles raged by sea and 
land, the 


nations, and form the world into one great 


element destined to unite distant 


household, was slowly rising from its eon- 
eealment of We 
pro ch the the 


team power assumed a clear and distinct 


many ages. now 


ap- 


period when 


form, and took its place among the rea- 


viable speculations and experiments of 


thoughtful men. 
idward Somerset, Marquis of Worces- 


ter, had engaged with ardor on the side of 


the unfortunate Charles l., and found him- 
self at last 


friends d 


in the Tower of London, his 


ead or exiled, his property in 
other hands, and the cause for which he 


had fought and suffered trampled to the 
dust, 

What now occupied the thoughts of the 
royalist noble? Some have enlivened 
the solitude of a dungeon by watching the 
habits of a spider, or observing the growth 
f a flower in their prison window; he 
turned his active mind 


ealms of science, and gazed inquiringly 


along those paths at the entrance of which 
Baeon had 


r of true philosophy pointing the 


raised the clear sign-posts, with 


direction which the world 


stranger in the 
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The attention of 


notion of 


to the unexplored | 


had so often groped for, and so often 
missed. ‘To this imprisoned nobleman is 
ascribed the first well-digested idea of the 

How did the thought 
By what is commonly called 


steam-engine. 
reach him ? 
an accident, or more properly by the hap- 
py observation of a simple and most com- 
mon occurrence, and by just reasoning 
upon the fact noticed. 

We must imagine the marquis seated 
in his small prison-room; on the fire is a 
pot, in which his dinner is preparing; his 
thoughts are not upon the meal, but flitting 
to and fro, across the numerous battle- 
fields, where the Stuart banner had droop- 
ed, or picturing the solemn and mournful 
circumstances of that 30th of January, 
1649, when a king died by the headsman’s 
hand. These reflections have, however, 
too often before occupied his mind, which 
is, therefore, easily drawn from such 
gloomy reminiscences to the events close 
What is that upon which Ed- 
That 
fire is not the alchemist’s furnace, nor that 


at hand. 
ward Somerset gazes so fixedly? 


pot a Rosicrucian crucible, and yet his 
Naught 
is visible, save the hissing steam rushing 


eyes refuse to move therefrom. 


from the pot, and the sharp risings and 
lid, forced up by the ex- 
He has heard of men who 


fallings of the 
panded vapor. 
regarded steam as capable of becoming a 
strong and untiring servant of mankind, 
and now sees those feeble heavings of its 


infantine energies with some strange 
fluttering anticipations. New thoughts 
crowd upon him, from which he, closely 


sees 


still 


The quietude of a 


interrogating, other and more 
startling ideas rise. 
prison enabled him calmly to follow out 
and test his opinions, which were published 
after the Restoration in a book entitled 
“ The Scantling of One Hundred Inven- 
tions.” Those who can obtain access to 
the work may read in the sixty-eighth 
invention the theory of the Marquis ot 
Worcester, and discern the point in the 
line of discovery to which he reached. 
The production of steam in one vessel or 
boiler, and its passage to another, in which 
its foree should act upon the machinery, 
were included in his theory, and this is 
still the principle of action in our modern 
engines. Thus the Marquis of Worcester 
first marked out the plan of this mighty 


machine. 


A great step was now made in the dis- 
covery; the notion of the boiler in which 
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the steam was raised from the water by 
heat, and the cylinder in which the expan- 
sive vapor is kept ready for action, were 
now exhibited to the active speculations 
of men. Let us mark the second great 
stage in the progress. This is also due 
to an Englishman, Sir Samuel Morland, 
who was master of the werks to Charles 
IJ., and of such fame as an engineer that 
Louis XIV. sought his assistance in some 
of the great works which distinguished his 
reign. When the powers treasured in 
steam became known, by the experiments 
of the author of “The Hundred Inven- 
tions,’ Morland began to examine the 
capabilities of heated water to produce a 
certain amount of steam. This was walk- 
ing in the right path, avoiding all useless 
speculations and blind experiments for the 
road of patient investigation. ‘To ascer- 
tain the volume of steam produced from a 
given quantity of water was of the highest 
importance to the successful working of 
the new power. To use so dangerous a 
force without being able to calculate its 
effects would have only resulted in disap- 
pointments, which might have led men to 
abandon the discovery already made, and 
thus have retarded the progress of the great 
machine. ‘To prevent the new auxiliary 
from becoming the master instead of the 
servant of men, it was necessary to calculate 
its powers, observe its workings, and note, 
with a nice discrimination, its various de- 
velopments. In this work Morland suc- 
ceeded so well that his results differ but 
little from those derived from the experi- 
ence of our times. He drew up tables, 
exhibiting the expansions of certain vol- 
umes of water into steam, and thus sup- 
plied future engineers with a guide for 
their operations. 

Two points were now gained—a knowl- 
edge of the manner in which the steam 
should be collected for its appropriate 
action, and of its probable force when ob- 
tained. The boiler, the cylinder, the 
steam, were now prepared ; who made the 
next advance, and what was its character 2 
Denis Papin, a Frenchman, was driven 
from his native country by the cruelty and 
folly of Louis XIV., who, by revoking the 
edict of Nantes, compelled vast numbers 
of his Protestant subjects to leave France, 
and carry their ingenuity and industry to 
England. Papin became an_ intimate 
friend of Boyle, the scientific chemist, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Some 





gourmands only know him as the inventor 
of a machine for extracting soup from 
bones, which apparatus is called “ Papin’s 
Digester,” wherein, by the heat of steam, 
the largest bones are made to yield nutri- 
tious matter. Papin’s studies, however, 
conducted him to objects of far greater 
importance than the preparation of soups, 
or the development of culinary arts. ‘The 
reader is supposed to know that, in order 
to communicate motion to a machine by 
steam, a bar, called a piston, must be 
moved to and fro by the force of the va- 
por. It is easily seen that a jet of steam 
rushing against one end of the piston will 
move it forward; but how can it be brought 
back again? Only by the withdrawal of 
the steam, or by its reduction to water, in 
which case the piston will again be forced 
down by the mere weight of the atmos- 
phere, acting with a pressure of fifteen 
pounds on each square inch of surface. 
But how reduce the steam to the water 
whence it rose? By letting water flow upon 
the expanded vapor, which will then be 
instantly condensed to hot water, and per- 
mit the piston to fall through the vacuum 
thus produced. By such a succession of 
steam-jets pushing forward the lever, and 
the condensation allowing of its return, 
is the whole movement of the steam- 
engine effected. The easy and ready 
production of the vacuum under the piston 
may be ascribed to Papin, who thus pre- 
sented the steam-engine to the world, 
ready for all work, either upon the surface 
or beneath the earth in deep mines. But 
much was yet required ere the power of 
the machine could be usefully developed ; 
it might at that stage be likened to a strong- 
bodied, but rude and awkward man, sum- 
moned to act as a soldier. The drill- 
sergeant looks at the raw recruit, and sees 
with pleasure the store of rough power ly- 
ing in those bones and muscles, but also 
thinks of the drilling necessary to reduce 
that clumsy form to soldier-like activity 
and facility of movement. 

The steam-engine’was now fairly in the 
world, but as yet rude and cumbrous in its 
workings. But science has taken it under 
her charge, and issues her commands to 
various teachers, who shall bring it to a 
beautiful precision and hair-breadth accu- 
racy in its gigantic movements. 

Captain Savery now begins his experi- 
ments, and, by various devices, advances 
the steam-engine to greater efficiency ; he 
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invents gauge-pipes to indicate both the 
consumption of water and the production 
of steam, by which the chances of acci- 
dents are lessened and further control ob- 
tained over the giant which men had set 
to work. Additional command was ac- 
quired by the introduction of the safety- 
valve to Savery’s engine by Dr. Desagu- 
liers, 2 clergyman and lecturer on science 
in London; until this improvement was 
introduced the engine-worker felt in con- 
The 


draining of deep mines was the great ob- 


stant dread of sudden explosions. 


ject to which these steam-engines were 
devoted; but they were unable to raise 


water more than ninety feet, a second or 


a third engine being used in the case of 


greater depths. Thus, if it were required 
to raise water from the depth of two hun- 
dred and seventy feet, the first engine 


raised the water to a reservoir ninety feet 


from the bottem; from this reservoir the 
second engine raised it ninety feet more ; 
making in all one hundred and eighty feet ; 


when the third engine began its operation 
A vast 


nditure of force was therefore neces- 


and raised the water to the surface. 
exp 
sary In these machines, and an immense 
fuel 


which were serious drawbacks to the effi- 


outlay of became requisite, 
ciency of the engines. 

Thus 
the steam-engine to its present high point 


, much was yet required to bring 


as a moving force. . Some improvements 
were effected by Newcomen, an iron- 
founder of Dartmouth, who took out a 
paten ind introduced his engines into 


extensive use; but these details need not 
detain us from the great inventions of the 
far-famed James Watt, who may be called 
the creator of the modern steam-engine, 


o numerous were his inventions, and so 
beneficial their results. To give an out- 


line of his life is not our present object, 


but rather 


to describe the steps by which 
he perfected the machine and reduced its 
regular and dangerous movements 


onee Ir 
to a beautiful precision and security. 
Watt's attention was first called to the 
defects of the existing engines by the ex- 
unination of one made by Newcomen, and 


he soon perceived the rich harvest of feme 
ind profit in store for the man who should 
develop the full powers of the steam- 
engine He saw the mode in which this 


might be effected, and beheld the path 


leading to the temple of glory; but his 


instruments were too feeble to carry out 


all of 
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his vast designs, and for a period many a 
bright idea was secluded in his thoughtful, 
scientific mind. At length, Boulton of 
Birmingham became the partner of Watt, 
placing a part of his foundry at the dis- 
posal of his friend, upon which the prog- 


| ress of Watt began. 


The production of improved machinery 
was absolutely requisite to produce that 
smoothness of motion essential to the easy 
working of gigantic beams, rods, and pis- 
tons, which should combine the easiest 
motion with the utmost tightness in the 
cylinder, in order to confine the highly 
expanded steam. Mechanists could not 
be found to execute such delicate works : 
workmen were therefore to be trained ere 
Watt could exhibit his clear conceptions 
in operation. Many pages would scarcely 
suffice to describe fully the severe and 
simple logic, the subtile contrivances, and 
brilliant theorizing, by which he developed 
many of his improvements ; we must cen- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with a statement 
of results only. Many of these consist of 
former discoveries worked up to greater 
thus the steam under the pis- 
ton the time of 
Watt, but he detected much clumsiness in 
the method of effecting this, and much 


precision ° 


was condensed before 


incompleteness in the work, as all the 
steam was not condensed, and the descent 
of the piston was therefore partly resisted 
by the remaining vapors. <A great loss of 
was the result of this 
error. ‘The attempt to correct the defect 
led Watt into some most abstruse calcula- 


power inevitable 


tions, which he was compelled to pursue 
by theory alone, and reached, at last, by a 
beautiful the truth He 
also saw that the injection of water into 


guess, sought. 
the cylinder at all must cool the piston as 
it descended, whereas this should be kept 
as hot as the steam itself, which otherwise 
would be turned to water and its power 
lost. ‘To remedy this, another series of 
thoughtful investigations, descending into 
the deep mysteries of latent and sensible 
heat, became necessary before the diffi- 
culty was overcome. 

One of the most beautiful conceptions 


of Watt is shown in the arrangement call- 


ed the “ parallel motion,” the object of 
which was to secure the steady and up- 
right working of the piston; for in such 
rapid movements the slightest twisting of 
the works would soon shatter the machine. 
The production of such a direct motion 
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may appear a simple matter, but it required 
all the mechanical skill of Watt’s well- 
trained intellect to solve the delicate prob- 
lem. 
rod, suspended perpendicularly to one 
end of a moving beam, will not rise and fall 
in a straight line, but in a peculiar curve. 

This divergency of motion must shake 
and loosen the works, so as to destroy their 
air-tight character. The problem pro- 
posed was to find a point in the rod, which, 
notwithstanding its oscillatory movements, 
should always remain in the same straight 
line; could this be discovered, the whole 
of the action might be kept free from un- 
due vibrations. Such a point was found, 
and Watt enabled to apply all those im- 
provements which upon the 
movement just described. 

Another step now made gave additional 


depended 


security to the steam-engine, and illus- 
trated the skill of Watt in overcoming 
difficulties. A valve, called the “ throt- 
tle,” regulated the supply of steam from 
the boiler; but the care required for its 
management was more than could be ob- 
tained from any save the most attentive 
workmen. Watt resolved, therefore, to 
make his engine its own regulator; and, 
after a train of hard thinking, invented the 
machine called “the governor.” The 
principle was, to secure some means of 


The reader must remember that a | 





making the increased velocity of the en- | 


gine the means of checking the in-rush of 
the steam, and so reducing the undue 
rapidity of motion; while a too slow move- 


ment increased the supply of vapor and | 


accelerated the action. 
perfect regularity was secured by methods 


which excite the admiration of all who are 


able to appreciate the beauties of scientific | 


mechanism. 


Thus the most | 


| 


These instances are sufficient to indi- | 


cate the nature of the numerous improve- 


ments introduced by Watt, whose efforts 
excited the emulation of a host of follow- 
ers, who have carried the powers of the 
steam-engine to a degree beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of Watt; so that, 
while he could only promise a force suffi- 
cient to raise five hundred thousand pounds, 
others have furnished engines capable of 
lifting one hundred and twenty-five million 
pounds ; thus giving an increase of power 
in the proportion of two hundred and fifty 
To these subsequent steps Watt, 


to one. 
however, pointed the way ; and since his 
time every part of the engine has been 
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made a study, and various improvements 
in boilers, pistons, valves, wheels, fur- 
naces, and smoke-tubes, have rewarded the 
perseverance ofthe engineer ; and every day 
fresh discoveries may be expected to arise. 

Since the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, fresh facts have been 
accumulating for the guidance of our land- 
steamers, and from the time when Fulton 
cut the waters of the Hudson, divers ex- 
periments have been yearly advancing the 
capabilities of steam navigation. 

Whether this power of modern times 
shall continue its progress, or be laid aside 
for some combination of mightier forces, 
we know not; but, while we revere the 
divines, moralists, and poets, who have 
formed our earliest thoughts, let us also 
honor those who have disclosed a means 
of uniting remotest nations in one bond of 
fellowship, and carrying civilization to 
distant lands. ‘The discoveries in physi- 


cal science must not be deemed mere 
caterers for our bodily pleasures, but men 
commissioned to aid in extendjng the 


noblest interests of mankind. 

OXFORD PUNS. 
R. BARTON, warden of Merton Col- 
lege, was the oddity of his time. Of 
Jarton, we be- 


| 


the puns belonging to Dr. 
lieve that the following is little known. 
As he was a man of remarkable insensi- 
bility, people told him everything that 
happened, A gentleman, coming one day 
into his room, told him that Dr. Vowel 
was dead. “What!” said he, “ Vowel 
dead? well, it is neither uw nor 2.” Dr. 
Eveleigh, who, with his family, was some 
years ago at Weymouth, gave occasion to 
old Lee, the last punster of the old school, 
and the master of Baliol College, Oxford, 
for more than half a century, to make his 
dying pun. Dr. Eveleigh had recovered 
from some consumptive disorders by the 
use of egg-diet, and had soon after mar- 
ried. Wetheral, the master of University 
College, went to Dr. Lee, then sick in 
bed, resolved to discharge a pun which he 
had made. “ Well, sir,” said he, “ Dr. 
Eveleigh has been egged on to matri- 
mony.” “Has he?” said Lee; “ why, 
then, I hope the yoke will sit easy.” In 
a few hours Dr. Lee died. 
The yoke did sit easy on Dr. Eveleigh, 
for he had a most amiable, religious, and 


Fd. Jour. 


afterward 


charitable wife. — Chambers’s 
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BATHING —ITS USE AND ABUSE. 





BY SIR ARTHUR CLARKE, 
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HAT bathing is the most efficacious of 
remedies, as well as the most healthful 
of luxuries, is so fully established by the 


opinion of the 


highest authorities, founded 
on the universal practice and experience 
of ages, that it 


the beaten 


Is unnecessary to go over 
ground. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to observe, that the manner of bath- 
ing, though a point of the first importance, 
seems by most people to be thought of no 
consequence at all; but let the effect of 
bathing be considered, and this indifference 
will appear in a strong light. 

By the compression of the whole exter- 
nal surface of the body, which takes place 
the blood is carried 


acquired force to the heart, 


on judicious immersion, 


and 


on with 
; San eee an pee , 
returned by the reaction with proportional 


impulse By this increased action and 


velocity, the capillaries are 


| opened, the 


luggish and tenacious humors loosened, 


obstructions are removed, the vessels are 


cleansed, and the whole system is invigor- 
ited ; but all this depends on total and 
instant immersion} and to suppose that 


pping into a bath, or 
Dy par S, 


ibsurdity that one would searcely think 


wetting the body 


will produce these effects, is an 


person of the commonest 


| powers of 


any 
admit ; 

} 
peo} e 


uch, though even the 


yet the prac- 


compre he nsion Cot Id 
tice of many seems to imply as 
most accustomed 
bathers have experienced, that when, by 
bathing in shallow water, they have neces- 
first, 


sarily wetted the lower extremities 


their breath has been taken away ; whereas 
by plunging wholly into water of the same 


has 


i sufficient proof of the danger of 


temperature, no such inconvenience 
arisen 
partial bathing. 

As bv judicious bathing the 


ind the 


vessels are 
con- 


of these ad- 


freed. pores open¢ d, so, by a 
the very 


reverse 


trary mode, 


vantages must be expecte d. Everything 
beyond a le plunge and immediate im- 


Sing 


mersion is preventive of the incalculable 
benefit which judicious bathing never fails 


to produce. 


By continuing in the bath, 
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the body is robbed of its natural heat ; 
reaction prevented ; the vessels collapse ; 
and transpiration by the natural channe] 
of the pores is suspended ; obstructions 
are confirmed, and paralysis is frequently 
induced. It is common to observe the 
fingers of “ dabbling” bathers void of the 
vital stream ; though habit 
of robust constitutions to 


and enables 


some persons 
remain a considerable time in the water, 
it cannot fail ultimately to destroy the 
vigor of the frame. Even the exercise of 
swimming, when long continued, has in 
numberless instances occasioned the loss 
of the use of limbs, and not unfrequently 
proved fatal. 

Some persons think it a laudable feat to 
le ap head-foremost from a height into the 
water; but this unnatural posture must be 


injurious, except to those whose heads and 


heels are equally provided with brains. 
\n easy and nearly horizontal position is 
the best for the moment of immersion. 

It is frequently objected, that cold bath- 
local 


but a close and attentive ob- 


ing is dangerous in internal and 
we akne SS@€8 5 
servation, as well as personal experience, 
lead me tothink this objection at least equiv- 
ocal. May not these weaknesses be ocea- 
sioned by obstructions which the bath will 


? and as to the humors being forced 


remove 
on the peeccant part, they are too briskly 
driven to rest anywhere ; and it is at least 
as probable that the part affected, partaking 
of the power of this simple and natural 
tonic, may join in the general expulsion 
| have myself bathed under pleuritie affec- 
tion, which immediately abated, and by 
Similar 


consequences ensued on bathing with a face 


repetition was entirely removed. 


much inflamed and swollen from a violent 
tooth-: 





he. The same effects were pro- 
duced in a case of head-ache, which had 
continued for ten days, with excruciating 
torture, and was nearly subdued by the 


first immersion, and wholly in a very short 


time. In short, I have scareely a doubt 
that when evil has resulted from bathing, 
it has been from the injudicious manner in 
which it has been used. 

In regard to the best time for bathing. 


it is when the natural indication is the 
strongest, and this, generally speaking, 
will be after considerable exercise (but 


} . } 
short of producing sensible perspiration or 


fatigue). The body is then in that adust 


state which renders bathing so highly lux- 


urious; and a vigorous circulation will 
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insure the full effect of reaction. Nothing 
then can be more operative of ill, or at 
least of diminished good, than lingering on 
the margin of the flood till the stagnating 
fluids refuse to obey even the spur of im- 
mersion. Hunger is the first sensation in 
a healthy body on rising from the repose 
of the night ; and as digestion takes place 
in the most perfect manner during sleep, 
and many hours have passed without sup- 
ply, the stomach should then be recruited. 
This, therefore, is not the most proper 
time for bathing. I consider the best time, 
generally, to be between breakfast and 
dinner; but every one will be able to de- 
termine this point, who is capable of a 
small degree of reflection, and will give it 
as much consideration as he often bestows 
on matters of less importance. Perhaps, 
where there is great rigidity of fibre, the 
morning may not be objectionable, and the 
warm bath may be a good preparative. 

I cannot too often repeat, that every 
subsequent dip lessens the effect of the 
first immersion ; and that the bath should 
be used once, and once only, every day ; 
and were it so used every day in the year, 
it would insure a life of health, barring 
the effects of intemperance, and all other 
ill habits ; though even these enemies to 
health and life will labor against such an 
antagonist. I cannot here help smiling 
at the idea, that three or four dips, twice 
or thrice a week, are better than one every 

I really should be provoked to call 
notion absolutely idiotic, had I not 


day. 
this 
met with persons of good sense who had 
and | 
knew a lady who actually took ten dips on 
the last day of her stay at a watering- 


fallen into this egregious error ; 


place, and would have gloried in her eco- 
nomical exploit, had not the chattering of 
her teeth, instead of her tongue, prevented 
her recounting it to her friends for at least 
ten hours after. 

I am now to tread on slippery ground ; 
but I cannot conscientiously avoid it, though 
[ know I shall risk the displeasure of the 
real, but mistaken, delicacy of some, and 
the affected delicacy of more, when I urge 
the ill effects of using dresses in bathing; 
but I must submit to sensible and reason- 
ing females, that an encumbering dress 
not only injures the primary influence, but 
by clinging to the person, checks the glow 
which should be felt on coming out of the 
bath, and in weak constitutions often totally 
prevents it. As the in- 


Vor. III, No. 2.- 


usual inclosure 


M 
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sures a perfect privacy, it were to be 
wished the imagination would not conjure 
up a phantasmagoria of merely ideal ob- 
servers. 

A part of my subject now presents itself, 
upon which I can never sufficiently expa- 
tiate while anything remains unsaid which 
may tend to enforce its interest ; [ mean. 
the bathing of children. The little inno- 
cents are entirely at the mercy of those 
into whose hands they may happen to fall : 
and the brutal or senseless indifference to 
their feelings, their fears, their almost 


| convulsive apprehensions, is sometimes 


productive of the most afflicting conse- 
quences, and too often prevents any bene- 
ficial effect from bathing. 

Children should never be dipped more 
than once ; and that with the greatest care, 
that the immersion may be deep, but quick- 
ly done. The practice of dipping them 
three times, (folly’s magic number,) and 
gencrally without allowing them sufficient 


| time to recover their breath, is so prepos- 


| obtain. 


terously absurd, so evidently injurious, that 
would wonder it could ever 
The child is made to look with 


one almost 


| inereased dread to the hour of bathing, 
| through the pain it has experienced from 
the distress which the lungs have under- 


gone; by which the chance of benefit is 
reduced to almost nothing. Let parents. 
then, and all who have the care of chil- 
dren, weigh well these suggestions, and 
rescue the little sufferers from the hand- 
of ignorance and inattention; that they 
may partake of the benefit of this invalu- 


| able remedy, preservative as well as cura- 


tive. When a child knows that it is only 
to be dipped once, it will soon be recon- 
ciled ; for it will be put to no pain ; on the 
contrary, the sensation will be highly 
agreeable. 

The proper depth for bathing is about 
four feet and a half; a less depth were 
disadvantageous, and a greater would be 
too deep for general use. Persons attend- 
ing bathing-machines should be very attent- 
ive to this circumstance, as it will greatly 
contribute to the satisfaction as well as 
of 
aware of its importance. 


benefit the bathers, who are seldom 

Volumes of cases might be adduced, 
incontestably proving the efficiency of the 
bath, and showing the absurdity of those 
apprehensions which some people have 
entertained respecting its application in 
There much 


particular complaints. is 
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more danger of deranging the frame, and 
occasioning local injury, by medicines un- 
congenial with the natural economy, and 
powerful in their sensible or less percep- 
tible ravages, than can possibly be expe- 
rienced in any case from judicious bathing. 

In a word, when the bath is used with 


due consideration and judgment. its advan- 
| become a second Baxter, or a Rutherford 


tages are certain and universal. 


DEFECTS OF MODERN PREACHING. 


TFYHERE are many shams and worships, 
| frauds and wrongs, which our modern 
almost entirely ignores, and by 
It attacks 
but it says 


pulpit 
ignoring serves to perpetuate. 
licentiousness and gross vice ; 
little about the worship of money, about 
the cant of respectability, about the undue 
honor paid to “Right Honorable,” and 
other great names—about the mean tricks 
of trade and frauds of commerce, and the 
innumerable white lies which abound in all 
the departments of society. It shuns, too, 
in general, all allusions to the political and 


social movements of the age—although, 


surely, the pulpit should be an eminence 
commanding a view of both worlds, and 
intermeddling on fit occasion with every 
ubject connected with the welfare and 
The con- 


the advancement of mankind. 


aequence is, that people stepping out of the 


every-day atmosphere of lite into the 
ehureh, find themselves in a strange and 
perplexing atmosphere; they are less 
elevated than startled and_ tantalized ; 


they hear little that comes home to their 
business and bosoms; they seem to have 
passed by a single stride into the sepulchral 
gloom of the middle ages, and when they 
leave the sanctuary, it is like coming out 
Ah! the church 


does not now everlook and lord it over the 


of the world of dreams. 


Strand—the congregated throng of men— 
they go on their own way, and it stands 
apart, uttering unregarded thunders, and 
shooting out flashes which too often are 
powerless as painted lightning. 
The that the 


progressed the pulpit has stood still. 


has 
The 


style of modern preaching is not materially 


truth is, while age 


‘hanged trom what it was two centuries 
igo. ‘The same explanation of the same 
texts ; the same ever-recurring platitudes 
ind commonplaces; the same boltless 


hunders of threatening and warning; the 
same sheet-lightnings of copious and 
ineflectual declamation ; the same tone of 
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priestly insolence and hauteur; the same 
fierce and rancorous partyism abound, as 
they did in the past. Nay, some there are 
who would deliberately stereotype the mode 
of preaching, and insist that we in this day 
must reproduce the exact style and manner 
of the Covenanters or the Puritans, and 
that every minister to be successful must 


Redivivus. 
were not desirable if it were possible. 


This is not possible, and it 


As 


| well regret the loss of the grimaces which 


their preachers made and the strange 


gamut which they sung. 


Even Paul him- 
self, were the church, 
would in all probability change his mode 


he returning to 
of address. 
and judgment to come,” would still be his 


be again that 


“ Righteousness, temperance, 
themes; the result would 
Felixes would tremble at his oratory, his 
way to the heart or conscience would still 
be a ferridilis via; but there would be im- 
portant diversities in his tone, his language, 
the line of his argument, and the course of 
his appeal. Paul was inspired as a writer ; 
but there is no evidence that as a preacher 
he was perfect, or meant as a complete 
for us. 


or final model 


not preach like Paul, but like Chrysostom, 


Chrysostom did 


even as Paul had not preached like Jesus, 
but like Paul; Luther did not preach like 
any of the three, but like Luther; Knox 
copied not Calvin in his preaching, nor 
Melville Knox, nor Chalmers or Hail any 
of themall. The beauty, power, and glory 
of preaching have always lain, if not in 
absolute originality, yet in new adaptation 


And, 


on the other hand, the weakness, contempt, 


of old truth to new circumstances. 


and degradation of preaching have lain, 
and do lie still, in slavish conformity to 


| models in the form of sermon, abounding 


with the heads, and particulars, and infer- 


ences, the “ohs” and “ahs” of old ser- 
mons, imitating, too, their tone of sanctity, 
and accompanied by the whining voice 
and the starched aspect which belonged to 
a by-gone day. How many the preachers 
who seem to imagine that man’s religion, 
like his life, lies in his nostrils, or who 
deem that length of visage is a measure 
for piety and power, or who mistake a com- 
pound of elamour and cant for eloquence, 
or who confound the mere phraseology and 
technical theological language of our an- 
with their living fire and solemn 
These the 


disgust and weary the young intelligence 


cestors 


earnestness ? are men who 
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of our day, whose sermons present a con- 
trast so striking to the amenities and manly 
genialities of our current literature, and 
who may be said, indeed, unintentionally 
on their part, to be most masterly pioneers 
in the road of infidelity. 
prints of many of our old divines exert 
very little influence upon the rising mind, 
and how much less can we expect that 
their pulpit caricatures can? 
we may notice the base practice of plagia- 
rism which abounds among the clergy of 
this country. Anecdotes and instances 
corroborative of this statement crowd upon 
our recollection. It is not with oceasional 
pilferings, with petty lareeny, that we 
charge many of them; but with systematic 
and wholesale theft. This practice is very 
widely spread. Wehave known of minis- 
ters, whose libraries almost entirely con- 
sisted of sermons, and who were more than 
suspected of never preaching any of their 
How delightful this must have been 
To be regaled in the 


own. 
to their audiences! 
morning with Saurin and in the afternoon 
with Hall, and to have Chalmers thundering 
over their heads in the evening; why they 
must have felt like bees passing, in varied 
luxury of enjoyment, from the tulip to the 
We 
have known of others who the 
habit of inlaying their commonplaces with 
all the brilliances they could pick up from 
the popular religious publications of the 
day, so that some attended them for the 
sake of hearing the best things of Isaac 
Taylor, Dr. Harris’s “last,” or the better 
sentences of Henry Rogers’s newest paper 
in the * Kdinburgh.” Others watch the 
book-stalls and lay hold on the neglected 
fugitive sermons which are sometimes to 
be found there. We know of a little for- 
gotten collection of “ Five Discourses,” 


lily, and from the lily to the rose! 


were in 


by a Dissenter, which was stolen bodily 
a worthy minister of the Scottish es- 
We have heard of a minister 


by 
tublishment. 
preaching in one chapel, while in another 
over the young candidate 
screaming out one of that minister’s pub- 
lished We heard once from a 
very popular preacher a 
struck us and many others as remarkably 
We found out afterward that poor 


way, a was 
sermons. 
sermon which 


poor 
“ 


master, it was borrowed.” 
It reminded 


as it was, “alas! 
This amused us exceedingly. 
us of the scene in “ Pelham,” where an 
English pickpocket in a coffee-house in 


Paris sees on the other side of the room a 


Even the re- | 
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Frenchman of the same kidney, stealing 
some articles from the table—wuar, he 
cannot see from the distance. To satisfy 
his curiosity, and expecting it to be some- 





‘thing of value, he follows him out and 


relieves him of it—it consists of two small 


lumps of white sugar! Let our spiritual 


| pilferers either give up their trade or aim 


Under this | 


at higher game. 
We could add fifty similar stories ; but 
it is needless. The fact is disgracefully 


notorious. Nor is it a matter for mere 


| laughter; itis a subject for sorrow and for 


| coming on its scent. 


'a receptacle for stolen goods. 


grave reprehension: sorrow that many 
ministers are so weak as to need such aid, 
and reprehension of their conduct in seeking 
it in such a mean and immoral manner. 
We may add, however, that we entertain 
a sanguine hope that this practice is 
doomed. ‘The age is now too enlightened 
for it, and even the lower classes are fast 
But, meantime, we 
say, Let the habitual plagiarist be expesed 
He turns the pulpit into 
He gives 


without mercy. 


| occasion to the adversary to speak re- 


proachfully. He disgraces himself, de- 
grades his office, and insults his people. 
He does worse than this—he gives them 
which is often unsuitable to their 
They, in country congregations 


food 
palates. 
at least, are hungering for plain bread, and 
he has stolen nectar and ambrosia—the 
refined essence of the mightiest minds— 
for their use. For we verily believe that 
a sermon of moderate literary merits, 
coming fresh from the preacher's heart, 


| and dictated by knowledge of the cireum- 
stances of his people, will tell more power- 


fully, and be far more useful than the 
sublimest pulpit meditations of a Bossuet, 
a Howe, or a Hall. 

When preaching is not slavishly model- 
ed on that of the past, or else stolen from 
it, it is often apt to slide into a species of 
commonplace twaddle, or into a vague in- 
tellectualism. Unspeakable the platitudes 
which abound in many pulpits. The plea 
indeed is often used, that the simple truths 
of the gospel are best adapted for popular 

This is in part true, but it is 
that these should always be 


audiences. 
not true 


presented in the same sickening iteration 
of commonplace illustration and language. 
Paul, Peter, and John, all preached the 
simple truths of the gospel, but all in a 
very different style, and accompanied with 
very different arguments and imagery. 
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The truths of the gospel are simple, and 
should never be omitted or drowned in the 
discourse. But surely they are entitled 
to al 
variety if 


the energies of eloquence and of genius, 


and the force of contrast, not 


can bestow. If some throw such a glare 


about Christ, the Cross, and Christianity, 
that it is difficult to see them, the majority 


exhibit them in a naked, dreary as 
e dry skeleton dogmas of their 


rect, 


and make th 


ereed rattle against each other, like wintry 


branches in the storm. Others, in anxiety 
to avoid this, go to another extreme. 
They affect a certain vague intellectualism, 
a sort of misty verbiage, which after all 
serves only carefully to cloak up common- 
place We have frequently heard dis- 
courses which were evidently elaborate, 
wl » had all the sound of intellectual 
prelections, but which did not present one 
distinct idea or one memorable image. 





was the landscape under a haze, and the 


dim glimy ses of it you got did not convince 
you that it would seem very beautiful, | 
even had the haze been away. If the 
preacher happened to be a German scholar, 
it Was much worse. * Stand-points,” 
( ( lve - subjective,” ‘dynamieal,” 
hanieal,”’ and a hundred other im- 
ported 01 technical terms, in this ease 
re up and down the mist and served to 
re r the darkness more invisible. The 
eifect on the people was curious and com- 
ple x Some of them admired, because 
they seemed to understand it; others dis- 


liked, and a third class liked it, because | 
they did not understand it! On leaving 
the church some are overheard saying, 
What an intellectual discourse! others 
‘We did not see his drift; and a third 
( ejoining, “It was your own fault ;” 
i perhaps adding, “ That discourss 
might have appeared as an article in one 
of our leading Reviews”—a compliment, 


by the way, neither to the Review nor to 


mon, 


‘Vc may next cluster together a few of 
our charges against modern preaching. 
lt is too stiff set and dogmatic in its cast. 
lt s not take a range sufficiently wide. 
It is not ficiently dramatic and imagin- 

e; and it either ignores or makes awk- 


Ove to Genus Art, Seiencs 


ince 

Philosoy hy. 
Why should God’s word, we ask, wear 
ict and stern 


Whi 


é er a strait-jacket or a st 


1tof mail? Why evena tunic 


| the advantage which the power of 
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not a free, easy-flowing, and flexible toga ? 
Is it not of age and able to speak fon 
itself? Why a uniform and starched-up 
costume like that of the childish Chinese, 
painted sometimes, too, not as the second 


veil of the temple was, with the figures of 


the cherul 
like the d 
da-fé. Why so little of the direct, the 
conversational, and the dramatic? Why 
does the preacher so seldom lean over the 


and ceremony. 


yim, but with flames and fiends, 


ress of the victims of an au/o- 


pulpit, and dropping state 
talk on the level, and to the consciences 
his people ? Why so few 
the literature, the the 


polities, the science, and the philosophical 


and hearts of 


allusions to art, 


aspects of the day? Even good poetry 


is seldom quoted, or, if it is, with little 


effect, and with many silent protests on 
the part of the audience, or inquiries 
“Whose is that for we, in these days, 
are afraid of sharpening our weapons at 
the forges of the Philistines ; and it were 


considerably safer for a minister to quote 
Satan than to quote Shelley. 


h the blame oi 


lt 
comes that, partly throug 
the preacher and partly through that of 
the people, preaching stands up in the 


midst of iutiful some- 


among us | 


us a cold bust—be 


times, but certainly blind—* mut 


not of us”—tantalizing many by its sym- 
metrical proportions and snowy whiteness, 


but neither, in gene ral, Instructing, no 


making, nor moving the world. 
Of course the pulpit is ready, when oc- 
, to bow before Literature. 


easion suits 


Science, and Philosophy, and sometimes 
But the hom 


it 


with ostentatious homage. 


Ls ell hollow as humble 


Beside S, th 


age nh as is 
every fact of bowing isa procla 
W hat 
upon 
these lower territories in the name of his 
God, and to appropriate to the ¢ 
Heaven all their He 


come there as a bewildered begg: 


vation of weakness and inferiority. 


the pre icher should do, to seize 


1s 


ause of 


riches. must not 


ir, asking 
but as a conquering monarch, 


for alms, 


claiming spoils. Possessed of the 


grand 
central truths of Christianity—namely, the 
God God's 


the redemption of man through 


creation of man by and in 


image ; 


Christ's atonement; the glorification of 


man and of his world through Christ's 
reign—he will gather around them all the 
tributes of “gold, frankincense, and 


myrrh,” which the whole world of art and 


knowled: 


all, it 


e can supply, and feel that, after 


is too poor a present for Immanuel ; 
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and that before Him, and the sublimities 
of his religion, Art must lower her pencil, 
Science lay aside her plummet, and Poetry 
at once exalt and mitigate her song. 

The true preacher should now often 
proclaim the unity of truth, that while 
other ages have been distinguished for 
their propensity to, and proficiency in, 
some one branch of study, in our age all 
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| ers give in general to sin and sinners, and 
| to the manner in which they handle the 


knowledge is being “ increased” —the entire | 


periphery of truth is being illuminated ! 


Men are beginning to feel, (and preachers | 


should feel too,) without being as yet able 
to prove that there is but one tree of knowl- 
edge, and that literature, science, art, 
philosophy, and theology, are just branches 
in that tree, the root of which is in the 
deep heart of man, and the top of which 
reacheth unto the heavens of God. It is 
now lightening around us at every pore of 
the horizon, and we can less compare the 
rise of truth to the upspringing of the sun 
from one point in the east, than to another 
phenomenon we witnessed four years ago. 
On a clear, starry October night, in 1848, 
there began suddenly to stream up certain 
films, or rather rills, of electric light, not 
from the north, merely, as is generally the 
case, but simultaneously from north, south, 
cast, and west, till, meeting in the zenith, 


they seemed to pause, to mingle, and to 


great, 


tent, or tabernacle of light, which covered 
the whole face of the heavens, and which 


form together a white, quivering 


it was an awful joy for men to stand under, 
Thus is truth 
breaking irresistibly forth from every point 
of heaven, and is hurrying on to some 
great centrical meeting place, to the for- 
mation of some wider, more complete, and 


and wondering to behold. 


more magnificent system than man’s ear 


doctrine of punishment. This is a delicate 
and difficult topic, and we wish to touch it 
tenderly. Let us, then, remember that a 
minister, however pious and sincere, stands 
up a sinful man, talking to a sinful audience. 
Perhaps he is the greatest sinner in the 
assembly. At all events, as Dr. Johnson 
says, he may know worse of himself, than 
he is sure of in reference to any of his 
hearers. In these circumstances, how 
gentle should be his tone, and how wide 
his charity! There should be no haste of 
judgment, or harshness of language, or 
bellowing fury in utterance. He should 
remember the conduct of his Master to 
the poor woman taken in adultery, and 


' should reason-— If He, a being spotlessly 


pure, was so lenient, who am I that I should 
wield the balance, and flourish the rod?” 
While hating and denouncing sin, he should 
be careful to prove that he loves the sin- 
ner; that while seeking to strip away and 
consume the “garment spotted by the 
flesh,” he yet pities and loves the wearer, 
and would save him from perdition. Affec- 
tionate and solemn earnestness, melting 
ever and anon into tears, should distin- 
guish all his language, and the ery should 
be often on his lips—* God be merciful to 
me a sinner!” 

Especially when he nears the edge of 
that tremendous pit into which human guilt 


' is at last to go down, should his words be 


few and well ordered. It will not now do 
to ape the awful language of a Jonathan 
I.dwards, or an Edward Irving. The one 


| of these spoke as if with the authority of 


| a cherub; the other with the burning zeal 


‘ | 
has ever yet heard, or than it has ever | 


entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
Prudence is beginning to dwell with wis- 


dom; righteousness and peace are em- | 


bracing each other. ‘Truth is already 
springing from earth, and righteousness 
may soon be expected to look down from 
heaven ; literature and science must soon 
become Christianity, in her 
turn, must become literary and scientific, 
ere they can together form the living bread 


And 


woe to that preacher who refuses to be a 


Christian ; 


and the guiding light of the world. 


witness at those glorious nuptials! 
We have another charge, which we 


would urge more in sorrow than in anger. 
It is in reference to the treatment preach- 


| second death. 


of aseraph. Yet even their tone, as well 
as that of Pollok in his poem, was far too 
harsh and contemptuous. Irving seems 
sometimes to dance with savage exultation 
over the tombstone of the sepulchre of the 
Pollok and Edwards remind 
you often of the divine described by Fos- 


| ter, who represents the Almighty as a 
| “ dreadful King of Furies, whose music is 


| creation.” 


the cries of victims, and whose glory re- 
quires to be illustrated by the ruin of his 
This style of describing future 


| punishment has in some measure been 


| many 


modified, but continues to linger on in 
Churches. The late Mr. Mac 
Cheyne, of Dundee, certainly one of the 
most devoted and heroie Christian minis- 
ters the Church ever produced, neverthe- 
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HLis 


views of God's sovereignty were awfully 


Jess erred grievously in this respect. 


transcendental, and led him, especially 
the into 


Edwardsisms 


his 
of thought and 


toward close of career, 


Jonathan 


language, which many of his audience | 


were not able to bear. One remarkable 
sermon was on the text, “ Snares, fire, and 


brimstone, he shall rain upon sinners.” 


It is said to have been a fearful sermon, | 


and frightened many almost out of their 
senses. In one village the effect was so 
tremendous, that he was requested to re- 
and add codicil of 

he did few weeks 
lamented death. Perhaps the fever which 


turn a consolation, 


which a before his 
slew him was already seething in his brain. 
He told the people “ there’s a real hell, 
and not only so, but real fire, and literal 
] he did 


wonder 
Poor fellow ! 


brimstone’”’—we 


literal “ snares,” too. he 
thought this the best way of converting 
sinners. Peace tohismemory! He was 
aman of God, and his struggles with his 
own peculiar temperament and sore temp- 


tations rose to the sublime, and rank him 


not add | 


with the Augustines, the Bernards, and the 


Martins of the past. 
A BULL-FIGHT IN LISBON. 
‘ene popular sports are more popular in 
the Ss] 


fight. 
of people, from queen to beggar-girl, and 


vanish peninsula than the bull 


from prince to peasant, will neglect their 
proper business, and crowd delighted into 
the amphitheater. But, alas for the chivalry 
of Portugal! the bull-fight no longer exists 
as il exists 


does in Spain—pity the sport 


at all! ‘To be sure, cruelty to the beasts 


has by no means ceased, but nearly all 
danger to the fighters has! 
pointed was I on one occasion, when, seated 
as a spectator at the feats of the arena in 
Lisbon, to discover that there was not the 
slightest possibility of witnessing a death, 
I had nerved myself for 
phe, as I thought, by 


savoring to subdue all the finer feelings 


even of a bull! 
some awful catastro 
ende 
of humanity ; but I doubt my success, for 
I was exceedingly disgusted with what I 
did see. Perhaps, however, if there had 
been more courage and less cruelty di 

I might have felt differently. I 


know that on similar occasions I had pre- 


S- 


played, 


viously become very much excited, and 


cried “ Vira!” for a vietorious bull as 


To witness a bull-fight, all classes | 


Sorely disap- | 
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loudly as anybody. But those were fights 
in which Spaniards were engaged, who 
laugh to scorn the cowardly, barbarous 
bull-fighters of Portugal. 

At the southern extremity of the Campo 
de Santa Anna, Lisbon, stands the Praca 


This is a wood 


dos Touros, bull-circus. en 
edifice, and was built in the time of Don 
Miguel. It is said to be nearly as large as 
the circus at Cadiz, and is fitted up with 
some five hundred boxes, capable of con- 
taining eight or ten thousand spectators. 
It is destitute of neatness and elegance, 
and was, when I saw it, in a bad state of 
preservation. Along the highest rows of 
benches it is inappropriately ornamented 
by a series of trophies, vases, and obelisks, 
all made Every Sunday and 
féte-day, the proprietors give the public a 


of wood. 


performance, which is duly announced in 
some such fustian as follows :— 


“This day will be given, in the elegantly- 
built and delightful Praga de Campo Santa Anna, 
a wonderful and highly-amusing combat of thir- 
teen ferocious and 
the respectable public of this renowned capital 
The proprietors, ever anxious to 


monstrous bulls, to which 


are invited. 
gratify the expectations of the magnanimous 
and distinguished nation of Portugal, so gener- 
ous in its patronage of these spectacles, feel the 
ereatest satisfaction in being able to announce 
that they have spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense in order to secure the above-mentioned 
animals, which belonged to the richest proprie- 
tor of Liha Tejo, who possesses among his herds 
the most robust and the bravest of bulls. This 
gentleman has consented to send them to the 
circus, to assist in the representation that will 
be given this afternoon.” 

Ifere follows an eulogium on the cool- 
ness and unrivaled agility of the bull- 
fighters ; and after eight lyric stanzas ex- 
tolling the ferocity of the animals—the 
bulls, not the 
of their horns, and a thousand other dan- 


fighters—the terrible fore 


gers of the combat, the whole announce- 
ment winds up with a description of Some 
marvelous fire-works that will conclude the 
entertainment. 

In spite, however, of grandiloquent an- 
nouncements, strangers having the spirit 
of genuine campinos are always greatly 
The death, 
both of man and beasts, was abolished in 
the time of Mary I., 1777 or 1778; and 
this diversion has lost its most horrid in- 
The 


functions of the matador de espada have 


disappointed. combat unto 


terest and its shuddering attractions. 


ceased, and good bull-fichters are no longer 


trained up in Portugal, while the most 
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celebrated of Spain refuse to visit the sis- 
ter country. 

These fights open, as in 
grand display on horseback. 
court is present, an equerry of the royal 
household acts as cavalheiro, and then the 
best horses from the royal stables are in 
attendance. Mounted upon one of them, 
the equerry performs the steps and evolu- 
tions of the old Spanish horsemanship, at 
the same time saluting the court and the 
public ; all of which is termed cortezias do 
cavalheiro. The bull then bounds forth, 
and is received by the knight, when the 
more daring among the flag-bearers imme- 
diately begin to annoy him with their goads 
Some of the mantle- 


Spain, by a 
When the 


and gaudy capes. 
bearers display great dexterity ; but they 
are in general awkward and timid, though 
that the 
animals have their horns sheathed in leath- 
er and tipped with balls. When the bull 
lacks bravery, or is greatly fatigued, afford- 
ing little interest in the combat, Gallegos 


the danger is not great, seeing 


(peasants from the province of Gallicia, 


' are most enthusiastic. 
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or four times, is compelled to stop. This 
is termed, not “taking the bull by the 
horns,” but sezzing the bull by the hoof, 
and appears to afford the greatest delight, 
especially to the lower classes of the spec- 
tators ; hence, at this moment, the plaudits 
A number of bul- 
locks and cows with bells round their necks 


| now enter, which the subdued bull follows 


| out of the circle at a trot. 


His wounds 
are then dressed, and he is either sent 
home or reserved for another occasion. 

ry ° 

The negroes, it seems, appear but sel- 
dom, and it would be well for humanity if 


they were entirely excluded ; for they are 


Spain) or negroes are sent against it, who 
| them down, and often maims and bruises 


render a service very similar to that of the 
dogs which the Spanish people clamor for, 
with the well-known ery of “ Perros !” 
whenever the bull seems to be too tame. 
These Gallegos take part in al] the Portu- 
They make their ap- 
pearance in round hats and quilted hides, 


guese bull-fights. 


and carry long, two-pronged forks, whence 
they are called homens de forcado, men of 
the fork. ‘Their place is beneath the royal 
tribune, where they are formed in line ; and 
when the bull approaches that vicinity, they 
receive him on the points of their weapons. 
Near them may be seen a species of aide- 
de-camp, mounted, and clad in the old 
Spanish garb, short cape and hat of plumes. 
His office is to transmit orders to all parts 
of the circus from the authorities. 

When a bull evinces cowardice or ex- 
haustion, the Gallegos, at a given signal, 
cast their forks aside, and rush upon him. 
The most courageous, placing himself in 
front of the the 
when, with lowered head and closed eyes, 
he is running at him, to leap between his 
horns, to which he clings firmly, allowing 
himself to be violently tossed and flung 
about. The rest then throw themselves 


animal, seizes moment 


upon the brute, securing him by the legs, 
horns, and tail, and even jumping upon 
him, until the poor beast, who sometimes 
draws a dozen of them round the ring three 


| 


| them in the most shocking manner. 


called upon to perform feats which none 
of the gentlemen fighters dare attempt. 
These poor wretches hire themselves out, 
for the value of a few shillings, to provoke 
the bull when he is too tame and cowardly. 
For this purpose, they ornament their heads 
with feathers, in imitation of the savage 
chiefs of Africa, and conceal themselves 
either in figures of horses made of paste- 
board, called cavallinhos de pasta, or in 
large hampers. The bull is sure to throw 


I saw 


| one poor old fellow gored through a ham- 
| : . ° 
per, to the infinite delight and amusement 


of the audience ; nobody appearing to relish 
the joke more than the ladies, by whom the 
front seats of nearly all the boxes were 
filled. 
are forced, by the cries of the populace 
and the orders of the directors, to reappear 
in the arena, even while suffering from 


Sometimes these miserable blacks 


severe contusions; and loss of limbs is 


the probable result of this base and das- 


| tardly inhumanity. 


Before the close of this most refined 
and delectable exhibition with fire-works, 
we have another display of horsemanship 
and horse-dancing, when vivas resound 
from all sides, and flowers, money, and 


| sometimes jewels, are showered down upon 


the heroes of the ring who have that day 
most distinguished themselves in encoun- 
ters with blunt-horned bulls. 

A Brive ror THE Toncue.—It is cer- 
tain great knowledge, if it be without 
vanity, is the most severe bridle of the 
tongue. For so have I heard, that all the 
noises of the pool, the croaking of the 


frogs and toads, are hushed and appeased 


upon the instant of bringing upon them the 
light of a candle or torch. 
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BY ONE WHO IS OFTEN THERE, 


W* cannot tell how long ago man first 


conceived the idea of obtaining for 


himself the means of rising above this | 


little planet, and of cleaving a pathway to 
the 
herd-poet in antediluvian ages, watching 
the flight of the birds, first longed for 
wings, to rise from earth’s surface, and 
behold the beautiful panorama which lay 


stars. Perhaps some dreamy shep- 


spread around him. 
wings of the wind,” is an expression en- 
veloping much majesty of conception. So 
far out of man’s power was its realization 
found to be, that the sublime imaginations 
of the Scripture poets assign the cloudy 
pathway to the Creator himself. 
What than 
troubled spirit to share these desires of 
2 “QO that I had wings like 
cries the poet-king of Israel; 


was more natural for a 
poetic fancy 
a dove,” 
“then would I fly away and be at rest!” 
In almost every age we may find traces 
of man’s longing for the dominion of the 


atmosphere ; many and lamentable were 


“To ride upon the | 


the failures of the bold spirits who in early | 


times adventured their lives and scientific 


reputations in trials of skill in this depart- | 


iment: so many disappointments we may 
presume awoke their disgust, and the air 
was abandoned to witches, who were sup- 
posed to perform on broomsticks, won- 
ders which all the savants in Christendom 
(inany of 
achieve. 


Not the less did the said savants study 


them priests, too) could not 


the subject in secret, and now and then 
burst forth with a Eureka ery, which inva- 
riably proved a false one. 
of a few of the early attempts in aeronau- 
tics will perhaps furnish some amusement 
to the reader. 

During the reign Scottish 
James IV., there arrived from Italy, at 


of the 


| 
| 


A rapid sketch } 


his court, a philosophical speculator, who | 


appears to have believed in the possibility | 


of suecess : we may suppose that he did 


so at least, or he would not have chosen 


his spectators among a people sO pro- | 


verbially acute as the Scotch. This wor- 
thy, having by some means contrived to 
advertise his vast scientific powers, was 
presented by the king to the Abbey of 
Furyland, in order that he might have 
Whether 


not 


leisure for research and study. 


gratitude prompted his offer we are 
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told ; but he shortly after announced that 
he would, in presence of the court, start 
on wings from the walls of Stirling Castle, 
and make a trip into France. 

The offer was accepted, and the worthy 

bbot set about manufucturing a pair of 
wings, on whose surface he crowded every 
kind of plumage, and with which he launch- 
ed according to his engagement. Of the 
futility of his attempt he received a con- 
vineing proof in the circumstances of an 
His 


presence of mind, however, did not fail 


ignominious fall and a broken thigh. 


him: like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, who 
“e’en when conquered” could “ argue 
still,” he apologized for his untoward de- 
scent, and accounted for it as follows: 
“My wings being composed partly of the 
feathers of dunghill-fowls, they, by a 
certain sympathy, were attracted to the 
dunghill: had they been composed of 
eagles’ feathers alone, the same principle 
would have attracted and kept them up- 
ward.” But told that the 
Abbot made a second attempt. 

In 1628, trial made at 
Tubingen, in Holland. The reetor of the 
public school there was named Keyder, 
and stoutly maintained the possibility of 
flying. He does not appear to have gone 
beyond the theory of the matter himself ; 
but the warmth of his eloquence in public 


we are not 


another was 


lectures on the subject so fully convinced 
a monk of the neighborhood, that he made 
a pair of wings—probably under the in- 
structions of the more prudent Keyder— 
and started from a high tower in Tubingen. 
The monk was a martyr to science; for 
he, too, came down to mother earth sooner 
than he intended, broke both his legs in 
the descent, and died from the injuries he 
received. 

The monks, especially, seemed to have 
envied the witches’ supremacy; for in the 
fourteenth century Albert of Saxony, an 
Augustine brother, came forward with a 
theory on our subject. He suggests that, 
if any being could bring down a quantity 
of that light ethereal air which floats above 
our atmosphere, and inclose it in a ball or 
vessel, that vessel might be raised, or kept 
suspended in common air, at any hight. 
No one took any notice of Albert’s theory 
until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Francis Mendoza, a Portuguese 
Jesuit, maintained that the combustibility 
of fire was no objection to its being made 


to ascend in proper vehicles, as its ex- 
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treme laxity and the exclusion of the air 
would preserve it from inflammation. Cas- 
par Schott, also a Jesuit, published the same 
theory in Germany about the same time. 
In 1670 a death-blow was given to the 
absurd speculations about the possibility 
of flying with artificial wings, by the learn- 


16] 
der its motion, if the motive faculty be 
answerable thereunto. We 
ship swims as well as a small cork; and 
an eagle flies in the air as well as a little 


see a great 


” 
} gnat. 


ed Borelli, a Neapolitan mathematician, | 


professor of philosophy and mathematics 
at Florence and Pisa. 
his death, this great man published his 
work, “ De Motu Animalium ;” in which, 
from a comparison between the muscles 
which move man’s arms and those by 
which a bird moves his wings, he proves 
that the former are utterly insufficient to 
strike the air with such force as to raise 
the owner from the ground. 

In 1672, Bishop Wilkins, husband to a sis- 
ter of Cromwell, and father-in-law to Til- 
lotson, came forward with his whimsical 
treatise, “ The Discovery ofa New World ; 
or, a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may be another Habitable 
World in the Moon: with a Discourse 
concerning the Possibility of a Passage 
thither.” 

The learned Bishop of Chester contends 
thus, regarding a flight to the moon :— 
1. “It is not impossible that a man may 
be able to fly, by the application of wings 
o his own body,* as angels are pictured, 


m 


is Mercury and Dedalus are feigned; and 
s hath been attempted by divers, particu- 
larly by a Turk in Constantinople, as 
Busbequius relates.” 2. “If there be” 
(ominous if) “ such a great ruck in Mada- 


> 


gascar as Marcus Polo the Venetian men- 
tions, the feathers in whose wings are 
twelve feet long, which can swoop up a 
horse and his rider, or an elephant, as our 
kites do a mouse: why, then, it is but 
teaching one of these to carry a man, and 
he may ride up hither as Ganymede does 
upon an eagle. Or, if neither of these 
ways will serve, yet I do seriously, and 
upon good grounds, affirm it possible to 
make a flying chariot, in which a man 
may sit, and give such a motion unto it 
as shall convey it through the air; and 
this, perhaps, might be made large enough 
to carry divers men at the same time, 
together with food for their viaticum and 
commodities for traffic. It is not the big- 
ness of anything in this kind that can hin- 

© Probably Wilkins had not seen Borelli’s 
work. 


Nine years before 


The serious project of carrying to the 
moon “commodities for traffic” is irre- 


sistibly ludicrous; and one ecan_ hardly 


wonder that such speculations as those of 


Wilkins excited the satire and contempt 
of the wits of the age—of Butler 
the rest, who, in an episode of great bril- 
liancy, ridicules in his “ Hudibras” the 
then newly-formed Royal Society, of which 


among 


Wilkins was from the first a member. 

Cotemporary with the English divine 
was a Jesuit named Francis Lana, who 
imagined that hollow balls of metal might 
be exhausted of their air, and that thus 
they would ascend. ‘The experiment was 
tried, and it was made evident that a ves- 
sel sufficiently thin to float in the air 
would be unable to resist the external 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

In 1709 a certain Friar Guzman con- 
structed a flying-machine, whose appear- 
ance was something like that of a bird, 
with tubes through which the wind was to 
pass, to fill the wings intended to raise it. 
The priest applied to his sovereign for 
assistance, and, ridiculous as his design 
may appear to us, he was rewarded witha 
college professorship and a liberal pension. 

In the year 1766 an Englishman, named 
Cavendish, made the important discovery 
that inflammable air (or hydrogen gas) is 
seven times lighter thancommon air. Mr. 
Cavendish suggested to Dr. Black, that 
perhaps a thin bag, filled with hydrogen, 
might be buoyed up by the common at- 
mosphere.* As a medium to inclose the 
hydrogen, bladders were found too heavy ; 
Chinese paper proved permeable to the 
vapor, and soap-bubbles inflated by the 
breath were the only balloons that met 
Thus in 1782 the English 
philosophers could not go beyond the child’s 
play :— 


with success. 


“Sometimes through hollow hole 
Of pipe amused we blew, and sent aloft 
The floating bubbles, little dreaming then 
To see, Montgolfier, thy silken ball 
Ride buoyant throughout the clouds, so near 
approach 


The sports of children and the toils of men,” 


* An account of such experiments may be 
found in the “ Philosophicai Transactions for 
the year 1766.” 
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Before the close of 1782, the true theory 
of aeronautics was propounded and ilus- 
trated by Stephen and John Montgolfier, 
brothers, natives of Annonay, in France, 
and proprietors of a paper manufactory 
there. 

“The idea of the Montgolfiers was to 
form an artificial cloud, by inclosing smoke 
in a bag, and making it carry up the cover- 
ing along with it.” The experiment was 
tried at Avignon, in the year mentioned 
above, and the air being rarefied by the 
application of burning paper to the aper- 


ture of the balloon, the bag ascended to 


a height of seventy feet. 
The first ste} 
lie curiosity—an active thing in France— 


) being now achieved, pub- 


was soon on the alert, and the brothers 
tried a second experiment. <A linen bag, 
lined with paper, containing upwards of 
twenty-three thousand ecubie feet, was 
filled with rarefied air. In ten minutes it 
rose six thousand feet, and when its force 
was exhausted, fell to the ground at a dis- 
tance of seven thousand six hundred and 
sixty-eight feet from the point of ascen- 
sion. 

Che Academy of Sciences now offered 


to by 


eur the expenses of an experiment, if 
the Montgolfiers would undertake the con- 
struction of a balloon. One of the broth- 
ers, In answer to this offer, made a balloon 
of an elliptical form, and after some dis- 
appointments the machine rose, carrying 
a burden of nearly five hundred pounds 
weight. It is stated that, during a pre- 
liminary experiment, the balloon nearly 


carried off the cight persons who were | 


holding it, and would have mounted with 
them, had not others come to their assist- 
ance. 

On the 19th of September, 1783, M. 
Montgolfier performed his experiment be- 
fore the royal family of France, at Ver- 
suilles. To the balloon was attached a 
wicker-cage, containing a sheep, a dog, 
and a duck, the first animals ever sent on 
such a voyage. 

The I’rench public appeared so highly 
delighted with these experiments, and the 
machines seemed to ascend and descend 
so gradually, that M. Pilatre de Rosier, 
anxious for fame, voluntarily undertook to 
ascend in a balloon, and one was con- 
structed for him in a garden in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. “It was of an oval 
form, forty-eight feet in diameter, and 
seventy-four in height, elegantly painted 


with the signs of the zodiac, ciphers of 
the king’s name, and other ornaments. 
A proper gallery-grate, &c., enabled the 
aeronaut to supply the fire with fuel, and 
thus keep up the machine as long as he 
pleased. 

The clumsy and unsafe method of in- 
flating the balloon by means of a fire in 


| the gallery was soon felt to be a nuisance ; 


in fact, M. de Rosier and the Marquis d’Ar- 
landes on one occasion narrowly escaped 
having their balloon entirely consumed ; 
and to remedy the defect, it was proposed 
to fill the balloon before ascending, a plan 


| which seemed much more advantageous 


than the other. Two brothers, named 
Robert, and the philosopher Charles, were 
the first who experimented in this way. 
A bag of lutestring was varnished over 
with caoutchouc, and inflated with hydro- 
gen; it remained in the air three-quarters 
of an hour, and traveled fifteen miles. 

A height of ten thousand five hundred 
feet was attained by M. Charles, in De- 
cember, 1783, an altitude somewhat ex- 
ceeding that of Mount Etna. The account 


of this vofage cannot but be interesting. 


He rose riine thousand feet in twenty 


minutes, and earth was soon, of course, 


| quite out yf sight. In ten minutes he felt 


a great v.riation in the atmosphere ; his 


i) 


fingers were benumbed, and he experienced 
violent pains in the right jaw and ear, 
which he ascribed to the expansion of the 
air in those organs, as well as to the ex- 
ternal cold. The beauty of the prospect 
he enjoyed, however, amply atoned for 
these inconveniences. Before his depart- 
ure the sun had set on the valleys; but 
the hight to which he rose rendered that 
luminary again visible, though but for a 
short time. By the light of the moon he 
perceived that his machine turned round 
with him in the air, and he observed con- 
trary currents which brought him back 
again. He observed with surprise the 
effect of the wind, and that the streamers 
of his banners pointed upward, which he 


' says could not be the effect of ascent or 


descent, his movement at the time being 
horizontal. 

The next improvement sought was the 
power to direct the course of the machine ; 
but we believe we are correct in saying 
this desideratum remains yet unattained. 
Could this difficulty be fully mastered, the 
science of aeronautics might assume a 
position it has never yet taken. 
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Blanchard, and several others, construct- 
ed wings, oars, &c., with the view of 
guiding the balloon, but met with une- 


quivocal failure. -Blanchard, however, was 


an intrepid ae€ronaut; and on the 7th of 
January, 1785, in company with Dr. Jef- 
fries, an American, he launched his bal- 
loon, with a boat attached to it, from 
Shakspeare’s cliff at Dover, with the in- 
tention of crossing the Channel, which 
hazardous feat they performed in safety, 
alighting in the forest of Guiennes, not 
far from Calais. ‘The magistrates of that 
town received the travelers very hospi- 
tably, and the king presented M. Blanchard 
with twelve thousand livres, and a pension 
of one thousand two hundred. 

The first aerial ascent in England was 
made by Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, on 
the 2ist of September, 1784. In October 
of the same year Blanchard ascended from 
Chelsea, carrying the first English adven- 
turer in this line in the person of Mr. 
Sheldon, Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Sheldon alighted 
after a trip of fourteen miles, and Blanch- 
ard reascended to so great a hight, that 
he found great difficulty in breathing. 
At this altitude (he does not give it in 
figures) he let loose a bird, which had 
great difficulty in supporting itself, and 
after a few turns came and settled on the 
machine, afraid to venture into the bound- 
less ocean around it. 

A voyage of nearly twelve hours was 
made from Paris by M. Testu, in June, 
1786, in a balloon furnished with wings 
and inflated with gas. He started at four 
o'clock, P. M., the barometer standing at 
29.68 inches and the thermometer at 84 
The machine had been only 
five-sixths filled, but gradually swelled as 


degrees. 


it rose into a warmer, drier atmosphere, 
becoming fully distended at a hight of 
two thousand eight hundred feet, when, to 
avoid the waste of gas and the danger of 
a rupture, M. Testu tried to lower the 
machine by means of his wings: he was 
unsuccessful in this design, and obliged to 
descend in the usual manner. He alighted 
in a corn-field in the plain of Montmorency. 


The proprietor of the field and a troop of | 


peasants rushed about him, and insisted 
on compensation for the damage done to 
the wheat. The wily Testu told them 
his wings were broken, and he and his 
balloon quite at their mercy; they drew 
both along triumphantly by cords attached 





to the car, until M. Testu, discovering 
that the loss of wings, &c., had consider- 
ably lightened his machine, suddenly cut 
the strings and mounted immediately, 
leaving the enraged peasants staring at 
him from below. 

Mr. Lunardi, who had the honor of 
making the first ascent in England, claim- 
ed a similar distinction in Scotland, in the 
year 1785, when, during the months of 
November and December, he ascended 
twice from Heriot’s Hospital Gardens, 
Edinburgh. On the first occasion his 
balloon, for some time before it was lost 
to sight, presented a remarkable appear- 
ance, owing to the reflection of the sun- 
beams: it appeared at first like the full 
moon, and subsequently like a star of the 
first magnitude. His second trip was 
almost fatal to him; for, a strong wind 
blowing from the west, he was carried 
easterly, and his gas being almost ex- 
hausted, he fell into the sea near the Isle 
of May ; there wag just gas enough left in 
the balloon to prevent it from sinking, and 
after some considerable time the unlucky 
aéronaut was taken up by some fishermen. 

The method of ascending by throwing 
out ballast, and of descending by the 
escape of the gas, is of course attended 
with considerable expense; and in 1754 
the Duke de Chartres, afterward Duke 
d’Orleans, endeavored to improve upon 
this plan. His balloon contained within 
it a smaller ene, by inflating which with 
common air, he conceived the machine 
might be made sufficiently heavy to de- 
scend, especially as by the inflation of the 
internal or common air-balloon the gas in 
the outer bag would be considerably com- 
pressed, and thus rendered specifically 
heavier. The balloon, however, was so 
blown and torn about by a whirlwind, that 
no means of guiding it could be tried ; and 
several mishaps occurring, the duke him- 
self tore the balloon in two places to ena- 
ble descent possible. 

M. Pilatre de Rosier, who was, as our 
readers will recollect, the first person to 
ascend in a balloon, now came forward 
with his plan for navigating the machine ; 
and his first experiment proved, unhap- 
pily, fatal to this distinguished man, as 
well as to a M. Romaine, who accompa- 
nied him on the trip. De Rosier’s plan 
was to carry up with him a second balloon, 
to be filled with rarefied air, by means of 
an aerostatic machine placed at a suffi- 
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sient distance from the gas-balloon to 
prevent any danger to the latter from the 


fire used in inflating the former ; but at an | 


altitude of three-quarters of a mile the 
machine took fire, and the balloon 
collapsed ; the unfortunate travelers there- 
fore descended with it so rapidly, that 
de Rosier died before reaching the earth, 
and Romaine immediately afterward. 

The invention of the parachute. (guard 
for falling,) a separate machine to facili- 
tate the safe descent of the traveler, is 
due to 
1785 at Lisle, in France ; 
dog, which reached 


Blanchard, who first used one in 
on this occasion 
the 


he let down a 
ground in perfect safety. ‘The parachute 
has been, since then, much used, particu- 
larly by 1802 


London, 


Garnerin, who in visited 


and this novel assistant. 


us¢ d 


He fell into a field at St. Pancras, and was | 


considerably hurt, owing to the breaking 
of one of the stays of his slender con- 


yveyanece, 


When the first flush of success in aéro- | 


nautices gathered large crowds of spectators 
at Paris, all the learned 
shared the enthusiasm of the French, and 


men in Europe 


looked to the Academy of Sciences for 
new and important discoveries by means 


of the We but think, 


ver, although science owes the dis- 


balloon. cannot 
howe 


covery of some facts, and the establish- 


ment of others, to the use of the Mont- 
golfier discovery, that the results have | 
fallen very, very far below the expectations 
raised by its first appearance and success. 


As ad means of philosophical observation, 
the balloon was fre jue ntly used, about the 
year 1803, by Mr. Robertson and others. 
In the year mentioned, Mr. Robertson and 
nother gentleman ascended from Ham- 
that 


burg, and attained such an altitude 


“the elasticity of the air alarmingly dis- 


” 


tended the balloon. 


gas to escape, and subsequently rose to a | 


‘ 
! 
i 


hight where the cold was scarcely en- 
durable. The rarefaction of the air causing 
ull fluids to expand, Mr. Robertson’s veins | 


became swollen, and blood streamed from 


his nose; while his companion’s head 


swelled so much that he could not retain 
his hat. Numbness was also experienced, 
] 


a great desire to sleep. 


In the following year Mr. Robertson 


went up from St. Petersburg, with M. Sa- 
charof. They carried numerous _philo- 
the 


The aeronauts as- 


sophical instruments, with view of 


making experiments. 


soon | 


ments. 


They allowed some | 
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cended at a quarter-past seven, P.M. At 
about half-past nine; M. Sacharof directed 
his speaking-trumpet to the earth, and 
called as loudly as his voice permitted. 
His words returned in distinct echo after 
a lapse of ten seconds, so that, reckoning 
from the velocity of sound, M. Sacharof 


| concluded that they were about five thou- 


sand seven hundred feet from the earth. 
Some of the aeronautic observers having 
stated that the magnetic power altogether 
ceased at a certain height, and M. de Saus- 
sure having thought, in observations made 
on the Col du Géant, that there was at 
great altitudes a considerable decrease in 
the magnetic attraction, it was thought 
advisable to undertake a scientific aéro- 
nautic trip, to try this and other experi- 
Accordingly MM. Biot and Gay 
Lussac, two young philosophers educated 
at the Polytechnie School in Paris, under- 
took the task. 
the patronage of the French government 


They were favored with 


—a government which, however fickle in 
purpose, or feeble or cruel in action, is 
generally alive to the claims of science 
and of literature, to an extent which our 
better organization might emulate with 
The greatest altitude they 
reached on this 
thousand feet; and from various experi- 


ments tried at different hights, they con- 


advantage. 


eecasion was thirteen 


cluded that the magnetie force does not at 
all diminish ; but at the same time they 
confessed that, owing to the rotary motion 
of the balloon, strict nicety of observation 
was impossible. Gay Lussae subsequently 
ascended to an altitude of twenty thousand 
one hundred and fifty feet, and declares 
that he 
therefore concludes that magnetism is the 


found no sensible difference ; he 


same even at the greatest altitude. Some 
exhausted air-flasks which he carried with 
him proved useful in establishing the fact 
that the atmosphere, at a hight above the 
earth, is composed like the air on the sur- 
face. M. Gay Lussac, on descending, 
hastened to the Polytechnic School, and 
analyzed the air he had brought down. 
It was precisely like that at the surface 
of the earth, each one thousand 
being two hundred and fifteen of oxygen. 
One of the few fatal ascents was that of 
M. Mosment, in 1806. He dropped a dog 
with a parachute, which came safely to 
the ground. Some hours after, M. Mos- 
ment’s body, frightfully mangled, was found 


in one of the fosses of the city (Lisle). It 


parts 
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is supposed he overbalanced himself in 
throwing out the animal. 

We must not forget that the French 
ascribe to the use of a balloon the victory 
they gained over the Austrians at Fleurus, 
in 1794. The balloon was under the man- 
agement of M. Contel, who carried up with 
him some officers. He rose twice in the 
same day to a considerable height, and 
communicated the movements of the Aus- 
trian army to the French general by means 
of military signs. The enterprise was 
discovered, and a fire opened upon the 
aeronauts ; but they soon rose beyond its 
We believe this to be the only 
occasion on which the balloon has been of 


reach. 


practical use in military operations, though 
the French, after the above-mentioned vic- 
tory, frequently prepared and sent aero- 
nautic machines with the army; as, for 
instance, into Egypt. 

The machine in which M. Lussae as- 
cended, was one which had been sent to 
Egypt with a view of this kind; but we 
think was never of any real use there, if 
indeed it were employed at ali. 

The wits, who, as we have seen in the 
days of Bishop Wilkins, considered science 
and scientific experiments their fair game, 
have not by any means laid aside the idea ; 
and it must be confessed that they have 
had great temptations. The balloon—* the 
most showy and least useful of modern 
had 


Our old comic magazines are 


inventions ’’—has its fair share 


ridicule. 
adorned with squibs innumerable on the 
subject; the pencil of Cruikshank traced 
one which is among our very earliest 
The balloons, if 


we recollect distinctly, (our years were 


nursery remembrances. 


not above four or five at the time, so we 
cannot speak too positively,) were grappled 
to the tops of our great monuments and 
churches. Some purported to be setting 
off with parties on pleasure-trips to the 
Great Desert, &c. ; others were “ express 
to carry the mails to India and China.” 
Another satire was in form of a diary kept 
by an aeronaut, who made several great 
discoveries ; one was that the mercury in 
his thermometer had sunk so low that it 
had escaped altogether—whether from the 
in 


rarefaction of the air, or consequence 


of his having sat upon the instrument and 


damaged the tube, he was not certain! 

A lively writer in ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” some years back, discoursing pleas- 
antly on balloons, has the following :— 


of 
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“Tf this balloon is powerful enough to carry 
twenty people, which is said, we shall probably 
soon see some little steam apparatus supersed- 
ing the crowd, and a steersman and a stoker 
urging their swift and solitary way with the 
mail-bags from Dover to Dalmatia; while a 
branch balloon carries the news of the world 
from Calais to Constantinople, Caffraria, Coro- 
mandel, Cochin China, and, with a slight bend 
to the south, to California and home. ‘This 
would be a glorious sweep. But what would 
become of the wisdom of the world below” 
What would be the consternation of all the lit- 
tle German highnesses on finding that all their 
little precautions against the entree of books, 
papers, and politicians, were set at naught by 
a new steam-coach traveling five miles above 
their heads, and sending down trunks and tray- 
elers every five minutes per parachute? What 
would become of the thousands of meager clerks, 
who sit shivering all day in their little dingy 
offices, living on the fees which they can extort 
in the shape of passports? A flying castle in 
the clouds would extinguish them and their 
captious trade altogether, sweep over bounda- 
ries and ramparts at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, and require nothing but a basket and a 
rope to hoist the victim of the Alien Office be- 
yond the reach of all the gens-d’armes of the 
Continent. Yet is all this to be a dream?” 

It appears so at present. The sixteen 
years which have elapsed since the article 
above quoted was written, have not brought 
any such results in ballooning as are her¢ 
hinted at. 

The “ London Magazine” for 1825 con- 
tains an amusing prospectus of a proposed 
Aérostatic Company, which the writer is 
sure would “ take” wonderfully. Speak- 
ing of balloons as means of conveyance, 
“ consider,” he says, “the great advan- 
tage with regard to meals on the road 
the landlord of the inn of a country town, 
where the passengers alight to breakfast, 
goes to the top of his house about the 
usual time, with a telescope descries the 
coach at a distance, gives directions to the 
waiters to lay the cloth on the table; when 
it approaches nearer, he discerns, marked 
on a white board or flag, the number of 
passengers, and he immediately orders the 
waiters to set out the corresponding num- 
ber of plates, knives, forks, chairs, &c. 
But aérostation would not be confined to 
public conveyances : we should soon see 
every gentleman as eager to keep his 
aérostatic as his tilbury or pleasure-boat.”’ 
This prophecy is yet also unfulfilled ! 

When ballooning was first introduced, 
we are told that Sir Thomas Littleton re- 
commended Dr. Johnson to ascend with 
some one, and prove what he had stated in 


a number of the Rambler, that “a fool 
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will be a fool in whatever atmosphere you 
place him.” ‘“ You can prove that,” an- 
swered the doctor, “ by going up alone.” 
But it is time to draw this article to a 
conclusion. The writer is well aware that 
istice has not been done to the French 
losophers, who have been from the first 


i 


phi 
the most active in making valuable ex- 


periments by means of the balloon. In 


England this vast discovery has, until 
lately, 


of amusement ; within the last few months, 


been little used, save as a means 


however, several ascents for scientific pur- 
poses have taken place, the results of 
which have been discussed among scien- 
tific pe ople. 


+--+. 


THE DINNER OF THE MONTHS. 


pac upon a time, the Months deter- 
mined to dine together. ‘They were 
a long while deciding who should have the 


honor of being the host upon so solemn an 
but the lot at length fell upon 


oceasion : 
December, for although this old gentle- 
man’s manners were found to be rather 
cold upon first acquaintance, yet it was 


well known that when once you got under 


roof, there was not a merrier or more 


hospitable person in existence. ‘The mes- 


senger too, Christmas-day, whom he sent 
round with his eards of invitation, won the 
hearts of all; although he played several 
mad pranks, and received many a box in 
return. February begged to be excused 
coming to the dinner, as she was in very 
on account of the loss of her 


bad spiri 
est child, the twenty-ninth, who had 
lately left her, and was not expected to 
for four 


however, was overruled; and being seated 


youn 


return years. Her objection, 
at table between the smiling May, and that 
merry old fellow October, she appeared to 
joy the evening’s entertainment as much 
is any of the company. 

The 
company having contributed to furnish out 
the table. January thought for the ¢thzr- 


tieth time what he should give, and then 


en 


dinner was a superb one; all the 


determined to send a ecalf’s head. Febru- 
ary, not being a very productive month, 
was also a little puzzled; but at length 
resolved to contribute an enormous cake, 
which she managed to manufacture in fine 
style, with the assistance of her servant, 
Valentine, who was an excellent fellow at 
that sort of ware, but especially at bride- 
cake March and April agreed to furnish 
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all the fish; May to decorate the dishes 
with flowers ; June to supply plenty of 
excellent cider ; July and Angust to pro- 
vide the dessert ; September a magnificent 
course of all sorts of game, excepting 
pheasants, which exception was supplied 
by October ; and November engaged that 
there should be an abundance of ice. The 
rest of the eatables were provided by the 
worthy host himself. 

Just before sitting down to table, a 
slight squabble arose about precedency ; 
some of the company insisting that the 
first in rank was January, and some that 
it was March. The host, however, de- 
cided in favor of January, whom he placed 
in the seat of honor, at his right hand ; 
November, a prim, blue-nosed old maid, 
sat at his left ; and June, a pleasant, good- 
fellow, although occasionally 
rather too warm, sat opposite him at the 
end of the table. 

The dinner 
Christmas-day was the principal 
but the host had been obliged to 
the attendance of his 
servants, and accordingly Twelfth-night, 


tempered 


was admirably served. 
waiter ; 
borrow 
some of guests” 
Shrove-Tuesday, and Michaelmas-day, of- 
ficiated in various departments ; though 
Shrove-Tuesday was speedily turned out 
for making rather too free with a prim, 
demure servant-maid, called Good-Friday, 
while she was toasting some hot cross- 
buns for the tea-table. 

A short, squab little fellow, called St. 
Thomas’s-day, stood behind December's 
chair, and officiated as toast-master ; and 
much merriment was excited by the con- 
trast between the diminutive appearance 
of this man, and the lay, who 
stood behind June, at the other end of the 
table. Master Thomas, 
very useful fellow 


Longest-« 
however, was a 
and, besides perform- 
ing the high official duty which we have 
mentioned, he drew the curtains, stirred 
the fire, lighted and snuffed the candles, 
and, like all other little men, seemed to 
think himself of more importance than 
anybody else. 

The pretty blushing May was the gen- 
eral toast of the company, and many com- 
pliments were passed upon the elegant 


manner in which she had decorated the 
dishes. Old January tried to be very 
sweet upon her, but she received him 


coldly, as he was known not to be a loyal 
subject, and to have once stolen a crown 
and sceptre, and hidden them in a grave 














and May, who was loyal to the back-bone, 
had much trouble in finding out and re- 
storing them. January at length ceased 
to persecute her with his attentions, and 
transferred them to November, who was 
of the same politics as himself, although 
she had not been quite so successful in 
supporting them. Poor May had scarcely 
got rid of her venerable lover, before that 
sentimental swain, April, began to tell her 
that he was absolutely dying for her. ‘This 
youth was one moment all sunshine, and 
smiles, and rapture ; and the next he dis- 
solved in tears, clouds gathered upon his 
brow, and he looked a fitter suitor for No- 
vember than for May, who having at last 
hinted as much to him, he left her in a 
nuff, and entered into close conversation 
with September, who, although much his 
senior, resembled him in many particulars. 

July, who was of a desperately hot tem- 
per, was every now and then a good deal 
irritated by March, a dry old fellow, as 
cool as a cucumber, who was continually 
passing his jokes upon him. At one time 
July went so far as to threaten him with 
a prosecution for something he had said ; 
but March, knowing what he was about, 
always managed to keep on the windy side 
of the law, and to throw dust in the eyes 
of his accusers. July, however, contrived 
to have his revenge ; for being called upon 
for a song, he gave “ The dashing white 
sergeant” in great style, and laid a pecu- 
liar emphasis upon the words “ march! 
march! away!” at the same time motion- 
ing to his antagonist to leave the room. 

April having announced that it was rain- 
ing hard, January was much perplexed as 
to how he should get home, as he had not 
brought his carriage. At one time, when 
he was looking very anxiously out of the 
window to discover if there were any 
stars visible, October, at the suggestion of 
May, asked him if he thought of berrow- 
ing Charles’s wain to carry him, as he had 
done so great a kindness to its proprietor ? 
This put the old fellow in such a passion, 
that he hastily seized his head-gear, (a red 
cap,) sallied out through the rain, and 
would most likely have broken his neck 
in the dark, had not February sent her 
footman, Candlemas-day, after him with a 
lantern, by whom he was guided in safety 
to his lodgings, in Fog-alley. 

On the retirement of the ladies—Febru- 
ary, May, August, and November—the 


host proposed their healths, which were 
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drunk with the usual honors ; when April, 
being a soft-spoken youth, and ambitious 


of distinction as an orator, began to return 





| covered 


thanks for them in a very flowery speech, 
but was soon coughed down by December 
and March; and March, by the by, at 
length got into such high favor with his 
old enemy, July, that the latter was heard 
to give him an invitation, saying that if 
ever he came to his side of the Zodiac, he 
should be most happy to see him. Octo- 
ber told the host that, with his leave, he 
would drink no more wine, but that he 


should be glad of some home-brewed, and 
a pipe. To this December acceded, and 
said he should be happy to join him, and 


he thought his friend March would do the 
same. March having nodded assent, they 
set to, and a pretty puffing and blowing 
they made among them. April, however, 
continued to drink Madeira; while June, 
July, and September, stuck to the Bur- 
gundy. 

After repeated summonses to the draw- 
ing-room, they joined the ladies at the 
tea-table. November drew herself up, 
and affected to be quite overpowered by 
the smell of smoke, which March, October, 
and December, had brought in with them ; 
although it was well known that the old 
lady herself could blow a cloud as well as 
any of them. October seated himself by 
May, and said he hoped that his pipe 
would not have the same effect upon her 
as upon her aunt; and after having very 
gracefully assured him that she was not 
at all annoyed by it, he told her that he 
would make her exercise her own sweet 
pipe before the evening was much older, 
which, instead of annoying, would delight 
everybody. August, a grave, stately mat- 
ron, of extraordinary beauty, although per- 
haps un peu passé, officiated as tea-maker. 
Good-Friday, who by this time had re- 
the fright which 


into Shrove- 


| 
Tuesday had thrown her, handed about 
| the tuasted buns; and Swithin, a servant 


of July, was employed to keep the tea-pot 
supplied with water, and which he too 
often did to overflowing. 

Tea being over, the old folks went to 
conversing ; and the young ones, including 
October, who managed to hide his years 
May 
was the prima donna, and delighted every 


very successfully, to the pianoforte. 


| one, especially poor April, who was alter- 


nately all smiles and tears, during the 


whole of her performance. October gave 
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them a hunting song, which caused even 
the tables to be deserted; and August 
sang a sweet melanzholy canzonet, which 
was rapturously encored. April both sang 
and played most unmercifully ; but the 
company had an ugly trick of yawning 
over his comic songs, and were ready to 
expire with laughter at his pathetics. 

At length, Candlemas-day having re- 
turned from seeing old January home, his 
mistress, l’ebruary, took leave of the com- 
pany. April, who was a little the worse 
for the wine he had drunk, insisted on 
escorting November; although she held 
several servants in waiting, and her road 
was In an opposite direction to his own. 
May went away in her own carriage, and 
June down, who lived 
very near her. The road was hilly and 
teep, but her coachman, Ascension-day, 


undertook to set 


got the horses very well to the top; and 
July and August both walked home, each 
ded by lighted 


y a dog-day, with a 
se ptembe rand October, who were 


prees 
torch. 
next-door neighbors, went away in the 
same hackney-coach ; and March departed 
as he came, on the back of a rough Shet- 
land pony. 


-_+——_- ++ 


DAYS WITHOUT NIGHTS. 


ie ERE is nothing that strikes a stranger 
more forcibly, if he visits Sweden at 


the season of the year when the days are 
the t, than the absence of night. 
Our countryman, Dr. Baird, tells us he 


had no conception of the effect produced, 


longe 


Stockholm, five hun- 
He 
the morning, and, in the after- 
He had 


not taken notes of time, and returned about 


before his arrival at 
lred miles distant from Guttenberg. 
irrived in 
noon, went to see some friends. 
midnight; ¢ was as light as it is here 
half an hour before sun-down. You could 
see distinctly. But all was quiet in the 
seemed as if the inhabitants 
ad. No signs 


streets: it 


were cone 


of life; st 


away, or were de 

res closed. 

t Stoek- 
There 

the 

the 


efraction of its rays 


sun in June goes down a 


little 


before ten o’elock. 
it illumination all night, as 


round the earth toward 


and the r 


passes 


n pol 


such that you can see to read at mid- 


thout artificial light. 
the head of Bothnia, where, 


the sun does not gO 


night, w There is a 


mountain at 
on the 2Ist of June, 


lown at all. Travelers go there to see it. 


| it was only three o'clock! 
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A steamboat goes up from Stockholm for 
the purpose of carrying those who are 
curious, to witness the phenomenon. It 
occurs only one night. When the sun 
goes down to the horizon, you can see the 
whole face of it, and in five minutes it 


begins to rise. 


At the North Cape, latitude seventy-two 
degrees, the sun does not go down for 
In June it would be about 
twenty-five degrees above the horizon at 
midnight. ‘The way the people there know 
that it is midnight, is—they see the sun 
rise. ‘The changes in these high latitudes, 
from summer to winter, are so great, that 
we can have no conception of them at all. 
In the winter time the sun disappears, 
is not seen for weeks. Then it comes 
and shows its face. Afterward, it remains 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, and 
then descends ; and finally it does not set 
at all, but makes almost a circle around 
the heavens. Dr. Baird was asked how 
they managed in regard to hired persons, 
and what they considered a day? He 
but supposed they worked 


several weeks. 


and 


could not say ; 
by the hour, and twelve hours would be 
considered a day’s work. 

Birds and animals take their accustomed 
rest at the usual hours. The doctor did 
not know how they learnt the time, but 
they had ; and go to rest whether the sun 
goes down or not. The hens take to the 
trees about seven o'clock, P. M., and stay 
there until the sun is well up in the morn- 
and the people get into this habit of 
late rising too. ‘The first morning Dr. 
Baird awoke in Stockholm, he was sur- 
prised to see the sun shining into his 
He looked at his watch, and found 
! the next time 


ing ; 


room. 


i he awoke, it was five o’clock ; but there 


street. The 


the 
Swedes in the cities are not very indus- 


were no persons In 
trious, owing, probably, to the climate. 
einaligcice 
A Sotemn Tuovucur.—It has been ob- 
served, with much significance, that every 
morning we enter upon a new day, carry- 
ing still an unknown future in its bosom 
How pregnant and stirring the reflection! 


‘houghts may be born to-day which may 


die! 


to-day which may never be extinguished 


never Feelings may be awakened 
Hope may be excited to-day which may 


never expire. Acts may be performed 
to-day, the consequences of which may 


not be realized till eternity. 
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THE CLOUD WITH 


( NE morning in March—the year is 
immaterial—two lads were brought 
before the bench of magistrates at the 
town-hall of Summerville, charged with 
stealing a loaf from the shop of Andrew 
Austin, a baker. There was nothing of 
particular interest going on in the town- 
hall that day; so the sitting magistrates, 
the town-clerk, the prosecutor, the police- 
man, the single witness, and the prisoners, 
with some half-dozen gaping spectators 
—taking lessons in criminal jurisprudence, 
perhaps—had ¢Ae sport all to themselves. 


Vou. Ill, No. 2.—N 





A SILVER LINING. 


On being interrogated, one of the lads 
said his name was Samuel Blackman ; the 
other refused to designate himself. It 
was of no consequence, he said. 

“Very well,” said one of the two magis- 
trates ; “ perhaps it is not of much conse- 
quence, though I dare say we shall find 
out your name before we have done with 
you.” 

The boy gave a fierce glance at the 
magistrate. 

“] have seen you before,” said the latter, 
sharply. Divested of his aldermanie dig- 
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nity, the speaker was a bookseller—the 
great bookseller of Summerville’s High- 
street. Yes, the bookseller had seen the 
boy before, if the alderman had not. “ You 
called yourself William Bevan a week or 
two ago: will that name do for you now, 
young man?” 

The boy did not say that it would not, 
and the case proceeded. It was plain 
enough; it “lay ina nutshell,” as one of the 
spectators whispered to another, while the 
investigation was going on. It appeared 
that, on the previous evening, the two lads 
had been seen together “ lurking about” in 
that 


suddenly one of them, Blackman, was 


the neighborhood of the baker's shop ; 


seen to enter the shop, and come out with 
a loaf, partially concealed under his jacket; 
that the two then went away in company ; 
were followed by the witness who had 
observed their motions; were found to 
have divided the loaf, one-half of it being 
in the possession of Bevan ; and were im- 
mediately given into custody. ‘The police- 
man corroborated the latter part of this 
evidence, and stated that the boy Bevan 
that 
it was with difficulty he was conveyed to 
the 
gave evidence that, on being informed that 


had 


shop, he counted those that remained on 


made such violent efforts to escape 


station-house. ‘The prosecutor ther 


a loaf of bread been taken from his 
the counter and found one short, and that 
he had not sold a loaf to either of the pris- 
oners: he could not, however, identify 
the piece of bread produced as his own 
the magistrates would 
would be thankful. 

But this was, of course, out of the ques- 


property ; and if 


dismiss the case, he 


tion, and the examination went on. 
The boy Blackman seemed to treat the 


whole affair as a very good joke; and, 
contenting himself with a simple denial of 
the charge, aflirming that he had picked 
up the loaf in the street, and that the wit- 
ness and policeman were In a conspiracy 
the 


calm and philosophical indifference. 


against him, he waited result with 

Not so the other, who, alternately ecrim- 
soned and pallid with shame, refused to 
give any account of himself, except that, 
if the loaf was taken from the prosecutor's 
shop, Ae did not take it, and that he meant 
to pay for it when he h id money enough— 
a declaration which elicited a contemptuous 
laugh from a shabby-looking shoemaker in 
the court, met, in its turn, by an indignant 


glance from the young culprit. 
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“ Silence in the court!” shouted a man 
in office ; and silence was restored. 

“Ts that all you have to say for your- 
self?” sternly demanded the presiding 
magistrate. 

“]T was hungry,” said the boy, sadly ; 


| “almost starved.” 


; 


said the baker ; “I am 
sure he looks like it now; and he is wel- 


“ Poor fellow "’ 


come to the bit of bread, your worship, if 
*twere twice as much.” 

the 
dealt with in that way. 


“ Nonsense ! 


matter is not to be 
If the boy were 
starving, how is it he was not found eating 
the stolen loaf? It was concealed about 
him, I think: how was that 2?” 

the 


and then he stopped. 


“ Because,” said boy, eagerly— 
“ because—” 

“Tt does not signify,” said the magis- 
trate ; 
rob the shop-till. 


“T have little doubt you meant to 
Is it not a shame,” he 
continued, addressing himself especially to 
the boy whom he had recognized as the 
real or pretended William Bevan—* is it 
not a shame and a disgrace that a youth 
like you, with limbs and Drains, should be 
stooping to acts of gross dishonesty like 
this, instead of working for your bread ? 
Why do n't you work, boy ?” 

“T cannot get work,” the boy quietly 
answered ; “I would be glad to work if 
any one would employ me.” 

* Don't tell me ; J never knew anybody 
that tried to work in that 
didn’t succeed. You have not tried.” 

The lad looked up into the face of his 
interrogator: “I have tried, sir; you know 
I have.” 


“ Yes, a pretty cut-throat sort of a way 


get 


earnest, 


[ re- 
You asked me 
Very well, you shall 
the 
whispered to the town-clerk. ; 

“* Birds of a feather flock together,’ ” 
he continued. 


you have of seeking employment ! 
member it well enough. 
for work, did you U 
have it then :” and 


now magistrate 


* Blackman, you have been 
here before, you know——” 

“*'T was n't for stealing,” said the boy. 
for: 
were let off that time, but you won't be 
this. 


“T don’t care what it was you 
The sentence of the court is that 
you be imprisoned in the house of correc- 


tion two months. And you, young man,” 


turning to Bevan, “ one month; and take 
care I don’t see you here again.” 

During the whole of this colloquy the 
colleague of the presiding alderman had 


been quietly reading a newspaper, glancing 
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only now and then at the culprits before 
him. When they were removed, he ad- 
dressed his brother magistrate :—‘* You 
have met that boy Bevan before, Mr. 
Driver.” 

“ Yes,” and thereupon Mr. Driver told 
how that the boy had come into his shop 





some two or three weeks ago—but we | 


may pass over his version of the interview. | 


The second magistrate sighed. 


“f shall | 


never be at home at this sort of business, | 


I am afraid,” ne said. “I envy you your 


” 





“ Want of feeling, you would say, Mr. 
said Mr. Alderman 
Driver, good-humoredly. “O, you will 
come to it by and by; "tis nothing when 


Harding, I suppose,” 


you are used to it.” 

“And nothing to the other party, I 
presume, when they are used to it?” 
responded Mr, Alderman Harding. 

*“ Exactly so!” replied Mr. Alderman 
Driver; and he presently went home to 
his dinner with the eager appetite of a 


man who, being called upon to serve his | 


country, had done his duty ‘* without fear | 


or favor.” And we ought to do this 


gentleman the justice to say that he did 


not believe a word of the boy’s former | 
of the | 


statement—that he the son 
writer whose books were exposed for sale 


He looked upon it 


as a clever enough dodge; but it wouldn't 


was 


in his shop window. 


do for him; he was “too old a bird to be | 


caught with such chaff,” he said; and he | 


was rather glad than otherwise to have 
had an opportunity, this day, in punishing 
the boy for his palpable and proven crime, 
of making him smart also for his former 
barefaced impudence. 


It was a clear afternoon, and the sun, 
glancing across the narrow street, over the 
chimney pots on the other side of the way, 
brightened up a little the aspect of things 
in James Underwood's musty smelling and 
dirty old shop. ‘Taking advantage of the 
favorable state of the weather, its pro- 
prietor had opened the lower part of his 
window, and, on a projecting board, had 
arranged the most tempting of his second- 
And the sun- 
beams played upon the old books and dull 


hand literary merchandise. 


pictures till there seemed some life in 
them yet. 





“* Halloo! anybody at home?” shouted | 


a lusty voice, while at the same time the 
nob of a stout walking-stick battered the 
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cracked counter of the old book-shop. 
“ Underwood, I say Underwood, where 
are you ?” 

The impatient speaker was an elderly 
gentleman, in a formal-cut coat of good 
strong broadcloth, and evidently a man of 
some substance and consideration. “J 
say,” he shouted again, “ do you mean to 
keep me here all day? Why, man, this 
is offering a premium to petty larceny, to 
leave your shop to take care of itself. 
If you don’t look sharper than this, you 
will find half your rubbish at the cheese- 
monger’s some day; and who to blame 
but yourself! Here have I been waiting 
till I am tired, and bawling out till I am 
hoarse. A pretty sort of a tradesman, 
you.” 

These last words, spoken in a hearty, 
good-humored way that sweetened their 
acerbity, were addressed to James Under- 
wood, who had at length made his ap- 
pearance from some part of the “terra 
He looked 


rustier than ever, as he stood in the sun- 


incognita” of the old mansion. 


shine; and there was an agitation in his 
looks which perhaps he did not very 
greatly attempt to conceal. 

“T am glad to see you, sir; I was 
coming to your house to see you this 
evening 

“ You don’t look very glad, either, my 
friend. Well but, I say, seriously, you 
should n’t run away from your shop without 
leaving somebody to mind it. By and by 
we shall have you hauling some of these 





young Summerville scamps up to the town- 
hall for running off with your precious 
goods. I tell you, if you do, to take care 
that Driver is on the bench; he'll sort 
them for you—I will not.” 

“ T don’t think there’s any fear of-your 
being too severe, Mr. Harding; I wish 
there were more like you.” 

“Ah! there itis! What did they make 

alderman of me for? No more fit 
alderman than a monk. It isn’t 
my vocation. Driver tells me I shall get 
used toit in time. But that’s neither here 
nor there. I came to look at that fellow 
there,” touching a folio with the point of 
his stick. ‘“ You want too much for it 
though. But, if I have it, youll take my 
old Dugdale in exchange, and I can set a 
good price on that; so "twill be as broad 
But, never mind now: you 
Speak out, 


an 


for an 


as it is long. 
wanted to see me, you said. 
man—what’s the matter?” 
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* This book, sir’—and James Under- 
wood brought out from his back-room, and 
laid the the old tattered 


volume which, two or three weeks before, 


upon counter, 
he had begun to patch and clean. 

“ Well, what about that? “Tis imper- 
fect, | suppose you are going to tell me. 
[ didn’t know it was when I sent it to you. 
I never looked it through; it isn’t in my 
line, you know. But a bargain’s a bar- 
gain. ‘Unsight, unseen,’ as we used to 
say at school fifty years ago; we made a 
fair back 
your agreement now, my friend.’ 

“It is not that, Mr. Harding; look here, 
and Underwood opened the book, 


exchange; no drawing from 


ar;” 
near the end of it, at a place where two 
leaves had been pasted together ; ‘it took 
me a deal of time, sir, to separate these 
leaves without damaging the letterpress.” 

“* Well, that was all into your time; you 
don’t expect me to pay for it, do you? 

“No, sir; ¢hat isn’t it. When I had 
done it, I found this between the le aves :” 
and the bookseller laid betore the bartering 
customer a ten pound Bank of England 
note. 

The alderman took it up and looked at 
There 


shade of vexation on his countenance, but 


it gravely. might have been a 
it quickly passed away. 


“Fairly eaught!” he said, laughing. 
“*Unsight, unseen ;’? abargain’s a bargain. 
Let us 


Ah! 


vears old, and more. 


‘The money is yours, Underwood. 
look at the date of the note, though. 
J thought so: fifty 
One ot dear old aunt Priscy’s clever ways 
of stowing away money that she did not 
know what to do with. I must look over 
the rest of her ancient library ; and when 
we deal again, I shall put in a clause in the 
agreement, ‘ Errors excepted,’—eh ?” 

Underwood, however, positively refused 
to take advantage of the bargain, and urged 
his customer to take back the note. It was 
not a part of the book, he said, and his con- 
science would not allow him to keep it. 

* Nonsense, man,” replied the alderman; 
“ ‘tis yours, I tell you, fairly and honestly. 
We 


worse,’ as people say when they commit 


made the bargain ‘for better and for 


matrimony. By the way, Underwood, you 


and I ought to be thankful—old bachelors 


us we are—for our exemption from 
evils we wot not of. I was thinking so 
this morning, when——but take up the 


note, man.” 
* 7] cannot, indeed; I must not; I won't 
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then. But if you will give me leave, I 
can tell you how it may be well bestowed. 
And talking about that, sir, I was wishing 
only just now that I were not an old 
bachelor; it is so very awkward, so painful 
I mean——” 

“QO ho! sets the wind in that quarter ? 
You are going to desert the ranks, are 
you ?” 

“©, my dear sir,” replied the poor book- 
seller, with sudden energy, “ who would 
have me? No,no, sir; but there’s a very 
distressing case here, and I don’t know 


what to do. If I had somebody—a sister, 


for instance—to see into it, I should be 
thankful. But if you will intrust me with 
the note, sir, I will do the best I can 


with it.” 

“Do what you please with it, friend ; 
but take care! I am soft-headed, or soft- 
hearted enough, they tell me; but what 
charity is in the wind now? Another dead 
donkey? Ha, ha, friend Underwood !” 

“ No, indeed, sir. 
lady and her brother——” 


‘There’s a poor young 
Our readers, 
however, already know as much as is 
needful of the early Summerville history 
of the young Bevans. 

“ But the worst is to come,” continued 
Mr. Underwood; “I did not know it till 
last night, sir; but the poor young lady is 
in sad trouble. It is three 
she had any work; she kept it very close, 
sir; I verily believe that she and her 
brother have been half starved. I don't 
believe they have had to spend, in all that 
time, more than five shillings. To tell the 
truth, | could not make very close inquiry 
about it, for fear they should think I was 
Well, sir, 


for two or three days, as I have found out 


weeks since 


looking sharp after my rent. 


now, the poor girl has been ill, very ill; 
nor less, I do believe, than 
want of food. And that is not all. Last 
night, her brother went away quite despe- 
He could not stand it any longer, he 
His sister begged him to stop by her ; 
but he would not. He said he would not 
back without food for her, if he 

it, or stole it. Well, 

came, and eleven, and then the 


nothing more 


rate. 


said. 


come 


begged sir, ten 
o'clock 
sister, ill as she was, put on her clothes, 
and tell me 


trouble—part of it at least, that about her 


came down to me, to her 
poor Willy, as she calls her brother; and 
we waited and waited, but he did n’t come 
back. He is not come back yet, sir; and 


poor dear Miss Bevan——” 
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* Bevan!” exclaimed Mr. Alderman 
Harding, with a start; “is William Bevan 
the boy’s name ?” 

“Yes, sir; do you know anything of 
him ?” 

“ Yes, I think I do; but go on.” 

“ Well, sir, Miss Bevan was obliged to 
go to her room again. She was so weak 
that I had almost to carry her up-stairs ; 
and so thin, sir—nothing but skin and 


bone. It was very distressing; for my 


old Betty does not live in the house, you 
know; she only comes in in the day-time. 
However, I did venture to turn nurse, and 
got the poor young lady a little food: 
I declare, sir, her cupboard was quite 
empty ; so I made a little tea, and sopped 
some bread in it. You should have seen 
her eat, sir, bad as her trouble was about 
poor Willy, though she kept erying all the 
time. And it would have made your heart 
ache to hear how she thanked me, as if I 
had done some wonderful thing, while all 
the time my conscience was troubling me 
that I had n’t known of this horrible destitu- 
tion before.” 

* But the boy—what about the boy?” 
exclaimed the magistrate, impatiently. 

“That is what J want to know, sir. 
As I said before, he is not come back, and 
I have not been able to hear of him. 
I have been afraid almost to inquire, for 
fear of finding that he has done something 
very desperate, as he is a high-spirited 
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“ Very true, friend; but is the boy a bad 
boy ?” 

“No, I am sure he is not. It is aston- 
ishing how he loves his sister.” 

“Ts he an idle boy ?” 

* He has never had the chance of being 
industrious, I am afraid. But he is not 
an idle boy, either.” 

“Ts he honest 2?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the advocate, “Ill 
engage he is. I have trusted him again 


| “idee ‘ 
and again in my shop. Honest! Yes, 





youth. What do you know about him, sir?” | 

“'There’s not much the matter—not | 
so much as might be,” returned Mr. | 
Harding. ‘* But the girl—what about the | 


girl, now 2” 


“ She is very ill, and in dreadful trouble 


about poor Willy. She tried to get up to 
go and seek him, but she could not; she 
fell down, dizzy and without strength: 
old Betty, however, is doing the best she 


ean for her; and if I could tell her some | 


” 





good news about her brother 
““What sort of a boy do you say he is, 
Underwood 2?” 


Ne 

“You are wrong there, friend Under- 
wood,” said the alderman quietly. “The 
boy was sent to prison, not three hours 
ago, for stealing.” 

“Then, sir,” said the bookseller, with 
startling energy, “then, sir, he has been 
very hardly dealt with, or else he was 
driven by desperation out of his right 
mind.” 

“ Perhaps he was; we will talk a little 
about that presently; but now about the 
sister: you say she is ill, and starving— 
what is to be done 2” 

“ That’s what puzzles me; I was think- 
ing of getting Dr. Waring to look in; but 
what would be the use of that when ’t is 
food she needs—food, sir? And this ten 
pounds—O! if I might use it 4 

“ Yes, I tell you, blockhead—I beg your 
pardon, Underwood ; but what a scrupulous 
old—well, never mind. It is a queer thing, 
as you say, for two old bachelors like us, 





unprofessional too, to be prescribing for 
a sick girl. I‘ll send round my house- 
keeper—no reflection on yours, friend ; 
but twe heads are better than one, you 
know ;—I ‘ll send her round with a jelly 
or two, and she shall see what is the mat- 
ter; and if need be, we will have a nurse, 
and a doctor to boot. I'll go home at once 
and see about it, and we can talk about the 
boy afterward.” 

“ But what shall old Betty tell Miss 
Bevan about him? She won’t be quiet 


| till she knows where he is.” 


“He is a tall lad, sir, with black hair | 


and——” 


‘“ Pshaw! what does it matter whether 


his hair is black, or green, or blue 2 What | 


is his character 2” 


“ Well, sir, I said just now he is high- | 


spirited. Think, sir, what you or I might 
have been if left to run wild, without a 
father or a friend, without property, pros- 
pect, or hope !” 


“ Just say that he is in good hands; 
that he has found a friend, and got into 
a—ah, yes, a situation; she will believe 
you, won't she ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I trust she will ; but I would 
not deceive her.” 

“ Deceive her! no; who wants you to 
deceive her? I tell you, I'll see into it: 
and if you are not yourself deceived in 
these people, the boy shall have found a 
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friend; so, just say he can’t come to her 
for a few days, but she is not to trouble 
herself about him. There, that will do, I 
think ; and I'll go and send off my house- 
keeper. But one word more, Underwood.” 
*“ Yes, sir. 


“This is my affair. Just put that note 
in your pocket.” 

*“T cannot 
mine. Jt was not part of the book——” 


** Fiddlesticks—book! I protest that, if 


indeed, sir, consider it as 
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highways of life pleasantly enough, think- 
ing little of the wretched by-ways which 
conducted others, through thorns and briers, 
and over flinty ground intersected by many 
a slough of despond, to the same termina- 
tion of mortal joys and sorrows, loves and 
hatreds. Bred to no profession, and with 
no sharp spur to the exercise of his talents, 
he rarely exerted himself or them ; and if 


| his conscience sometimes told him that 


you won't do my bidding, you shall get | 


doctor, nurse, and housekeeper, for any- 
thing more I'll do to help you ; so not one 
word more about it. And Underwood—” 

“ Yes, sir. 

“Bring up that book to-night’”—the 
stick was again on the old folio—*I may 
as well have it at your price; I'll pay you 
for it when you bring it.” 

* But about your Dugdale, sir?” 


” 


the enjoyment of his comfortable habits, 
his literary tastes, and his un-self-denying 
benevolence, though sanctified and modified 
in a measure by personal piety, was not 
precisely and strictly all that he should 


| live for, he was too apt to meet the remon- 


“Ha, friend, you are there, are you ? | 


No, no, not till I have examined it. 


Dugdale was another of aunt Priscy’s | 


books, friend Underwood '” 


Mary Bevan was very ill. Privation, 


anxiety, exposure to cold, walking on damp | 


pavements in shoes which admitted water 
as easily as though made of brown paper, 
the vitiated atmosphere of a close and ill- 
drained street in a large town—all these 
causes combined (any one of which has 
opened an untimely. grave) brought Mary 
But she had fallen 
into good hands at last,.and to the care of 
Doctor Waring the physician, Mrs. Jackson 
the nurse, Old Betty, and the motherly 


to the verge of death. 


housekeeper of Mr. Harding, we may for 
a little while leave her. 

When a man of easy-going habits, by 
any apparent accident, sets himself in right 
earnest to a good work, such as the cor- 
rection of a newly-discovered abuse, or the 
of 
astonishing how 
and how, for a time, he can outstep his 
Mr. 
Alderman Harding was a good man, and, 
to extent that did npt involve much 
personal exertion or trouble, a benevolent 
He liked proxy better than active 
it 
enough, ordinarily at least, to give money 
The in- 
heritor of a fair fortune, the possessor of a 
comfortable house and a tolerable library, 
he had passed along on one of the smooth 


remedy some evident mishap, it is 


much stir he can make, 
generally more active cotemporaries. 
an 


man. 


benevolence, however; and thought 


where others gave diligence. 


strance with excuses somewhat akin to that 
of Moses, when he said, “ O, Lord, I am 
not eloquent ; I am slow of speech, and of 
a slow tongue.” 

Harding was not 
quite easy at all times under these re- 
bukes; and when, on the morning after 
his interview with James Underwood, he 


Nevertheless, Mr. 


started up from his breakfast-table, put on 
his hat, took in hand his walking-stick, 
and went off at a lively pace to the town- 
prison, he felt something like the vigor of 
returning youth ; and people, as he passed, 
what made the 
brisk that morning. 

He did not find young Bevan in a par- 
ticularly contrite frame of mind. The 
boy had got over the first emotions of shame 
at the degradation to which he had fallen, 
and met with sullen and almost haughty 
silence the first advances of the visitor, 


wondered alderman so 


whom he recognized as one of the magis- 
trates who had sat in judgment on him the 
previous day. But a word or two judi- 
ciously introduced, about his sister, soft- 
ened him at once. 

“ Has she had anything to eat since I 
left her?” he asked eagerly, and burst 
And when assured that she 
was well cared for, and should not be lost 


into tears. 


sight of, the young prisoner thanked Mr. 
Harding with immeasurable volubility. 

“] don’t care now,” he added; “ they 
may do what they like with me. I am 
glad I 4 

“What are you glad of?” asked the 
visitor, when the boy stopped short. 

“It doesn’t signify, sir. Well, then, I 
am glad I was sent here.” 

“ Glad you turned thief, eh 2” 

“You may call me thief, if you please, 
sir; I can’t help it ; but if my going shares 

















in that loaf sent help to Mary, I am glad 
of it.” 

“Help would have reached your sister 
without your duing wrong, boy,” replied 
the magistrate, calmly. ‘ Sometimes 
God pleases that the wrong-doing of one 
shall seem to bring about good to others ; 
but that does not make sin less sinful. 
And it was not your dishonesty that raised 
up friends for your sister, but another 
person’s honesty. We won't talk about 


that now, however. I wish to know some-_ 


thing of your history, and your sister's ; 
and mind you speak the truth.” 

“T am not a liar,” said the boy—not 
sullenly, however; “indeed I am_ not, 


sir. 





“Well, perhaps not; but let me hear | 


what account you can give of yourself ; 
2 


your name is Bevan, you say ? 
We shall not follow the magistrate 


through his unofficial examination, which | 
terminated in an arrangement with the | 
| with the promise of future prosperity, and 


jailer to keep the boy apart from evil 


companions. “I wish to serve you,” he | 


added, turning to Bevan; “and I am not 
sure that I can do anything better for 
you than this. I will see you again. By 
the way, you will find a Bible in your cell; 
I advise you to spend your unoccupied 
time in reading it.” 

“ And my sister, sir?” said the boy— 
“shall I see her ?” 
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they may manage to exist upon buns. 
Mr. Alderman Harding had also heard of 
instances in which persons of superior 
rank and attainments and character, such, 
for instance—and only for instance—as the 
widows and orphans of professional men, 
had had to drink to the very dregs the cup 
of bitter poverty, or almost bitterer de- 
pendence on common charity ; and he had 
joined in the common reproach—too fre- 
quently merited perhaps—of recklessness 
or improvidence, not entirely confined to 
professional men, though. But all that he 
had heard and seen had not prepared him 
for the fact, now brought home to his 
understanding, that, within a mile of his 
residence—and if it had been within a 
stone’s throw he would perhaps have been 
none the wiser—had struggled on day by 
day for two years, till heart and hope 
were lost, and life itself did not seem 
worth struggling for. any longer, two 
children whose tender years had beamed 


honorable rank in society, to be only sud- 
denly and apparently irremediably blasted. 
He had not been prepared to meet, in his 
own daily walk and experience, with a 
case in which, without blame to the suffer- 
er, and in spite of heroic endurance and 
stout-heartedness, a tender and well-nur- 


tured girl had lain down to die for want of 


| the bread that perisheth; or with another 


* Another day,” returned the alderman, | 


evasively. 

Mr. Alderman Harding left the prison 
full of thought. There was food for 
thought in the story he had just heard, 
and which exactly tallied with what he had 
been told by the second-hand bookseller, 
only that it went more into detail. Of 
course, it was not altogether new informa- 
tion to him that there was poverty in the 


world, and even in Summerville ; nor was | 


it a new idea to him that destitution is the 
next step in advance of poverty, and star- 


vation just a step beyond destitution. He | 


was not entirely ignorant that there are 


temptations connected with these states | 


which do not so strongly assail any other. 
Ile had heard of the condition of needle- 
women in general, and shirtmakers in 
particular, as not being exceedingly en- 
viable in the way of emolument; and he 
did not suppose that they had hot roast- 
meat every day for dinner; and he had 
not fallen into the error of supposing, 
that when the poor cannot get bread to eat, 


in which, as with that girl’s brother, con- 
tinued privation had undermined, and 
temptation broken down, the barriers 
which had separated the precious from the 
vile, and added another atom to the mass 
of crime not resulting from ignorance,— 
eases both, in which an outstretched hand 
and a loving heart, gently probing the dis- 
sase, and suggesting and applying the rem- 
edy, would have called down the bless- 
ings of those who were ready to perish, 
and supplied motive for a hopeful continu- 
ance in well-doing. Such were some of 
Mr. Harding’s thoughts, and he learned 
a practical lesson therefrom. 

Before the term of Willy’s imprison- 
ment had expired, his sister, thanks to 
good nursing, had recovered her strength ; 
and then came consultations between the 
alderman, his housekeeper, and James 
Underwood, as to what next should be 
done. To have restored her to life, mere- 
ly to pass through the same hopeless 
struggles which had brought her near 
death, would have been poor charity. So 


et re Penne 
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ALDERMAN HARDING'S VISIT TO 


In the course of 
the 


Mr. Harding declared. 


these consultations it came out, on 
testimony of the young seamstress, cor- 
roborated by the researches of the alder- 
man’s housekeeper, that Mary Bevan had 
sometimes been able to earn eightpence a 
day, sometimes ninepence, and sometimes 
only sixpence ; something depending on 
the kind and quality of work she could 
obtain, and something also on the numbe1 
of her working- 
d Vy. 

“ Eightpence a day for fourteen hours’ 


hours which made up 


THE KEADY-MADE CLOTHES SHOP, 


labor!" exclaimed Mr. Harding; “ and 
days and weeks without work at all! and 
with that to keep soul and body together 
—to buy firing and food, to pay rent, not 
for herself only, but also for the boy! I 
never heard of such a thing! I could not 
have thought it! Are you sure you don’t 
make a mistake, Mrs. Jackson 2” 

Yes, Mrs. Jackson was sure. And she 
knew, also, that the case was not by any 
means an extraordinary one. 

“Why, Mrs. Jackson, I wonder the 
poor girl hasn’t been driven to ruin her- 
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self, body and soul. She must have good 
principles, I am sure.” 

“A good many do ruin themselves, I 
am afraid, sir,” said Mrs. Jaekss 


havent such 


yn,” 
strong temptations; ar 
some, | dare say, are in a manner driven 
Yes, sir, I think the 
12s indeed very good principles.” 
should think 
KMighipence a day! 
for two 
wrong somewhere ;” 
Mr. Alderman Harding took up 
yward the 





so; it must be so. 
only think, Mrs. Jack- 
There ’s 


and, 


and of them! 


something sO 
saying 
his hat and stick, and walked t 
high-stre 


It was Saturday evening; the shops 


et of Summerville. 


pecially the provision shops, were crowded 
with customers, and the street was pretty 


well thronged with passengers; mostly 


working people and their wives, who ha 


t 
done, or were going to do, their shopy 


Amon Mr. Harding thread 


y till he reached the ready-ma 


at 
these, 


v le clothe 





hop near the bottom of the high-street. 


He went in. 


buyers there; so, going to the far end of 


« 


There were a good many 


the shop, he sat down and waited. There 
was 2 working man, in a fustian jacket, at 


that part of the shop, looking at ready 
Mr. Ilarding nodded to the 
ite, was in no hu 


on 


rts. 


made sl 


dealer oppos said he ITy, 


and, looking with a curious eye, he 
1 also with @ curious ear. 


“ Tlow 


listene 


much do you Wan 





sked man. The ¢his was a ealico 
shirt which he held in his hand. 

“© nd ninepence,” said the dealer 

“'That’s too much by threepence,” said 
th buyer; “I'll give you eighteen pence 
for it.” 

OWN er make abate uf, my friend,” 

3 hed the s hopkee per. “One and nine- 
F ne IS my price.” 

“1 could get it cheaper at the oth 
shop,” retorted the man; “TI s m 
ticketed up there, one and yenp 

Ifpenny a-plece.”” 

* Very likely,” returned the seller; “but 
the quality isinferior. IHfere’s one you may 
have fo ne and seve npeuce, if you like.” 

The man put the cheapcr article away 
sontemptucusly. “T won't have it. J 
shall t this or none. Come, twe 


pence, tl 1; let’s have 


afford to sell ii for less 


said the tradesina: 


“ [ eannot 
Ca AS 


one and ninepence,” 
good-humoredly. 


Vor. II, No. 2.—O 
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“] dare say not,” replied the other, in 
credulously. 

“There are three yards and three-quar- 
ters of calico in that shirt, my friend, at 
fourpence a yard; and that alone comes 
to filteen pence.” 

“Sixpence profit for you, then,” ex 
the 
to work hard for every sixpence I get. 1 


take 


claimed man with an oath: “I have 
won't give more than twenty pence 
it or leave it.” 

“it m 


but you 


ust be ‘leave it,’ then, my friend ; 
need not swear about it, either. 
You make a slight mistake, however, about 
my profits. Remember, the calico wants 
putting together to make a shirt.” 

** Not much of that, master. "Tis done 
with a hot needle and a burning thread, I 
re ckon.” 

* Necdles and thread, hot or cold, cost 
something, I suppose yeu will allow ; but 
low much do 
| 


making this shirt 


°o 


that is not what I mean. 
you suppose ] paid for 


now 2 


* That's no business of mine,” said the 
workingman. 


* But it is of mine. Come, my friend, 


I don’t mind letting you into the secrets 
the The 


comes to one and threepence; cotton and 


of trade. calico for this shirt 


buttons cost 2 penny ; that’s one and four 
pence ; and for making it I pay fourpence 
now, how much profit does that produces 
me when I sell it for one 

The man replied, with another oath, tha: 
he didn’t know and did n't care; that he 
eould get shirt elsewhere fo 


twenty | 


and ninepence 2” 


as cood a 
ence; and that he would n’t give 
morc. 

* You don’t wish shirt-makers to starve, 


1d? If 1 we 





do vou, my frien re to sell ar 
ticles of this quality at your price, 1 mus? 
rive a penny less for making. You 
would n’t wish that, I suppose? You 
know what it is to earn moncy by hard 
work yourself; you have some feeling for 


rs, | should think.” 
‘] don't care what you g 
Let them 


T'wenty pence, 


ive or wha 


dont starve fo: 
what I eare. 


that s my price 


‘It is not mine, then, replied the tradee- 


give, 


naster ; 


iin; and thrusting the crumpled bundle 
of shirts on to a vaeant shelf, he coolly 
wished the customer good evening. The 
man went away shirtless, but returned in 


% minute, and threw down his money on 


the counter. “I may as well have it,” he 
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rid: “tis less trouble than going to the I never knew anything of her history be- 
tther shop.” fore; and I was not aware that she so 
Now. Mr. Alderman Harding’s errand entirely depended on my work. But, if I 
to M Wilkins’s shop was two-fold. In had, [ don’t know what [ could have done. 
first place, it was his intention to re- [ have twice as many applicants for work 
im Mary Bevan’s watch and ring, tak- | as [ can employ, and some must go w ; 

r upon himself, if need were, to stand | out. And perhaps you will scare 


i 


nsor for her future honesty; and, in | ere lit it, sir; but only this week I have 


md place, he had armed himself ; had an offer made by the lady manag 
strong and forcible arguments in fa- | of St. Sycamore charity school, of having 
of advanced wages to shirt-makers. | shirts made by the dozen. They want 

scene he had just witnessed, how- | work, it seems, for the girls; and they 
rather staggered him, and threw his | offer to make any number of common 
s into some degree of confusion; and | shirts at three shillings a dozen 
vas with less confidence than he had * And you accepted it ?” 
in hour before anticipated, that he “T have not decided yet. If my work- 
his business to the shop kee per. women will come down to the three pence 
| st part of it was soon transacted —no if they won’t—yes.”’ 
Wilkins expressed himself perfectly ‘“ But if you must give such low wages 
| with so good a guarantee as that , for this inferior work, you are not, surely, 
e alderman, and placed in his hands | groun 1 down so closely in better articles 
ingible security he had hitherto held. * No, not exactly as regards amount ; 
needful to take such pledges as but almost as closely in proportion. Bet 
the honesty of vour workpeople, t articles tter work, and take 
Wilkins 2?” long me Look here, sir 





\Ir. Wilkins had found it needful, and Mr. Wilkins laid his hand on a pile of 


in the case of comparative stran- S ts, cut out, ut not made up—* tl 


i i | le 
il events It w: no uncommon materials for each of these cost me, as 
for workwomen to pledge at the early as possible, five shillings. They 
ibroker’s the goods intr 1 to them | are to be made to order, and the work is 
! ng up to be otf as Ipe wr des rly Lion 5 and yel I 
(nd how can you, or any one else, m so tied down to price that I am posl- 
f t their j ineiples giving way, Mr. | tive the woman who 1s going to make 
kins, when vou think of the wretched | them will not be able to earn a shilling a 
tion they receive for their la- | day—nothing like it, Mr. Harding Well, 
Ile had knocked the right 1 on , 1 cannot help it It e lady—for a 
i there, Mr. Harding though d lady gave me the order, 1 a rich lady 
I ;. too—if she would have given another six 
{ ypkee pe met i} remark with pence a pit 1 tsixpence, 0 the greater 
| rood humo ind adm ed pa t it, Wo 1 have one » the w k 
the condition of needlewomen was un woman’s pocket ; but she would not, and 
factory [ am obliged to eut the coat, as we say 
Mr. Wilkins do something, according to the cloth. ‘The materials | 
ere, to mend it 2 cannot get cheaper, but the work I « 
) a eard what pass ad just no W i ind where | U nomize I mus ’ 
er? No, sir, | cannot men 1 it “7 wor r yo in get women to work 
e eontrarv. I shall be driven, by | for you at all,” said the alderman: “I 
n. to reduce my wages l ean would not; I would strik o 


help it, M farding; if I could, | “And starve No, sir, that would not 





{ : do. They know that if one won't work, 
It r ce ( necessity i nother will, and the y re too glad to take 
, for a poor girl or woman to sit wo k- what offers. It is not come to the worst 
ll day, for the few pence they | ye t.l am afraid. Ina short time we shall 
earn at shirt-making There ’s that see competition—competition for business 
Mary Bevan * and the alderman on one hand, and competition for work on 
mented upon her history, and detailed , the other—bringing down wages to six 
past privations and utter destitution pence a day, 0 less 

















THE CLOUD WITH 


will mend, I 


worst, 
think 2” 
“T don't 


may.” 


they uppose you 


Harding ; 


know, Mr. I hope 


tneyv 


“Tt is competition, then, that does the 
that, sir 
it 


“T don't say Competition is 


when is not earried too 


a good thing, 


Then what is to be done?” asked Mr. 


Hardi 


*T cannot tell you, sir: 


impatiently. 





it would take a 


wiser head than mine to answer that ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Harding left the shop more puzzled 
than ever. ‘* There is something wrong | 
somewhere,” he said, again and again. 
But where 2 He could not find out what 
shoulders to lay it on. He was dissatis- 
fied, too, with the conference. Mr. Wil- 


kins had told the truth, no doubt; but was 


the difficulty 


nsuperable ? 








We think not. It is a good general 
rinciple to buy in the cheapest and sell 
n the dearest market; but, like all other | 
prin les, it has its exceptions. When 
making our purchases, another maxim may 
well be present with us, “ Live and let 
ve; and better still, “*‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” These rules kept in 
view, when purchases are made, would | 

nper the rigor of competition and soothe 
ul yan t heart. 

Che moon was shining, near its full, as 
M Harding retraced his steps up the 

street; | dark clouds obscured it. 
I alderman looked up. One dark black 
cloud there was, which cast a gloomy 
shadow below. But it was not all gloom 
ibove. 

“*The sable cloud 

"d fort! r silver lining on the night,’ ” 

said Mr. Harding to himself, quoting the 
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The cloud that had hung over the or- 
phans of Summerville had a silver lining. 
Mary, 
that she was no longer desolate and friend- 
Willy, when 


prison, found that more hopeful a 
. 


when she regained strength, found 


and released from 


less ; 
had dawned upon him. se 

As to Mr. Alderman he 
gets older he becomes more active in his 
A 


seems to 


as 


Harding, 
benevolence than he used to be. new, 


or a more distinct light, have 


broken upon him; and there is not a 
man in Summerville better known than he. 
When the he 
and when the eye sees him, 
He hopes and believes that 
better than 
some philanthropists dream about, and he 
d Never- 
gives more discriminately in 

formerly, for he feels that 
thing to help a man to 


ear hears him, it blesses him ; 
it gives wit- 
ness to him. 
there is time coming 


a vet 


oes what he can to help it on. 
he 

charity than 
“it is a far better 
help himself than to do everything for 
man. 


theless, 


a 
In the one ease, you promote de- 


pendence ; in the other, independence. 


In the one 
and keep 


what you have 


case, you throw a man down, 
burden of 
but, in the 
case, you help him so silently 
sweetly, that the 
as if he we 


he 


him down, under the 


done for him ; 
other and 
ently 


fe fool 


and man does not 
any obligation to 


the 


under 
full 

not 
but 


re 
face, and 


he 
as brothers and 


you; looks you in 


you walk together, as the nefactor 
and the 
friends. 
The clouds 
be autifully over 
the light of the 


Happy children play before 


beneficiary, 
39 4 
with their silver linings 
American 


are 


hanging an 


forest, in setting sun. 


a comfortable 


cottage; a stalwart forest-looking settler 
approaches singing a jocund song. It is 


is a lord of the soil—a voter 
Not far off is the home 
of his sister—now married and happy. 
Their charitic 
friends 
had ee 


to 


Willy. He 
—a town officer. 
had secured them friends ; 
furnished them 
and saved till they were 
their to, and a 
World. “ Hurrah for 


plenty, 


had work ; they 
momized 
secure 


the New 


and work, 


ible passage 


home in, 


liberty, and shouts 


Will, 


up above 


as he throws down his ax, and lifts 


his head his laughing boy. 


sts put on a false cour- 


their 


Arueists.—A the 
and Ist of 





age acrity in the midst 


darkness and apprehension, like children, 


words of one of England’s noblest poets, | 
s he saw the bright edging of the dark 
cloud ; nd he remembered that what | 
wked so black seen from below, would 
be bright if seen from above. | 
There’s a silver lining to erery | 
cloud,” he continued, “if we had but 
ves to Sé t, OF fa h to believe t The 
Lord God omnipoten eioneth ;’ and, | 
hough ‘clouds and darkness are round | 
out him. righteousness and judement are 
the habitation of his throne.’” And Mr. 
Harding no longer trod the street in pain- 





uncertainty. 





who, when they go in the dark, will sing 
for fe — Swift. 








EXECUTION. 


FRENCH, 


A PERUVIAN 
FROM THE 


URING my sojourn in the Peruvian 
: capital J was witness, in the Plaza- 


Mayor. of some strange scenes, which spoke 


but little in favor of the political life of the | 
It is in the Plaza-Mayor that | 


country. 

are executed all sentences of death against 

criminals, and in it have been 
} 


Limenian 


enacted nearly all the military drainas, | 


tragic or otherwise, of which the republic | 


founded by Bolivar has been the theater. 


A few months previous to my arrival in 


the country, Peru had been, as usual, in a 
state of civil war. Its government had 


only Ji st been settled for the irst time since 


the pe iod when the president Cami CX- 
plate dt pon the battle-fic] of Ingavi his 
ill-starred and deserved! uccessful at- 
tempt upon the liberti ( t ep blie 
and the supreme power had just t len into 


the hands of General Vivanco, after having 
been ce¢ ite ted 


Men 


It Wis mere 


nhauezZ, Toi rico, Lali 


ly chane 





to ti Plaza-Mayor on the y on which 
took place this execution ofa state ¢ ial 
| coul not but o ve, { sat \ I 

e. 4 window of my k mrs, that the 
people ere flocking tl ward 1 un 
iccustomed crowds na evi ( " 
te! ! ( 1 much n i HAto look 
than 4 | hose o wom! 1 
pa who were t ( y where 
( the majority, bel ! Culel 
Cie ot l uietude I than 
Cl ind altogethe ‘ vy to 
peres that an event | ul 
re hand In of the d 
to which a French so ; t that 
tl f ed who v i ) 
to n the stre ( ! i ! | 
t ij I ceded the \ t ty, 
ul ithout ch ! h 
] ul vened to b \ | irb 
le vy to attract at i I had not 
\ her i Per \ hi ! ! 
| equesting to lowed tl 
fi 1 I ( ( 

I | to Ch thie 

( by 4 hol 
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stay, however, and, service for service, 
interrogated him respecting the cause of 
the extraordinary assemblage of which we 
formed a part. 

“ What!’ exclaimed he, “do you not 
know that they are about to shoot a con- 
spirator 2” 

“1 did 


where will the execution take place ? 


not before,” I replied; “and 
“In this plaza, not two feet from wher 
you stand.” 


“What! 


“ 


in the middle of this crowd 2” 
ixactly.” 

“* But 
| 


quired, 


will no accident happen?” IT in 
' 


imagining that it would be impos 
sible to avoid their taking place ,so dense ly 
pit ked and numerous was the crowd. 

e the 
there 


* Peopl must take care, was 
the F 


slightest excuse for any 


menian ; ‘and 


response of 


will not be the 


victim, for every onc in Lima knows per- 
feetly well that the seldiers always. fire 
from these steps,” which were those of 


| 
of the right reve 


hop 


I 
a wall 


thre pal Lee end irchbis 


Iie then bade me to obse rve closet ly 





aft some paces opposite, | pe ‘ceived 


that it bore evident traces of preceding 


executions. We were standing, then, 
por the exact spot from which the 
soldiers were to fire, and to me it seemed 


that the pul lie security on these occasions 


} vir ] r . » ] 
must be extremety precarious, the crowds 


having nothing but their own prude nee to 
} 


keep them out of 


however, of a re 


‘The approach, 
riment of the 


a soldic rs of 





Vivaneo, soon distracted my thoughts from 
his subject. They came marching proudly 
mid a flourish of trumpets, and deployed 
in plateons before the national palace, 








which, like that of the archbishop, is 





S lint } t%. ‘The rolling of the 
| it i Fil the he oft the buele Ss, 
t booming of the guns, and the dazzling 
UpPpearance of so much steel and brass 
og ing in such a sun as that whiel 
hang hove Veru, toyether with the 
empressement ot the women, the conquering 


roud air of the young military officers 


1 } ’ 
d by \ meo, and all this busile, 
I e, and moven g to the plaza so 
mach the appr of place prepared 


the 


to lorget 














A PERUVIAN 


as the strokes of 
eloek struck his ear, and exclaim :— 
al. quarter to nine; In another quarter 


a neighboring church 


ofan hour he will be out of prison.” 

“True,” replied another; “ but there are 
five churches on his route, so we shall not 
see him here much before noon.” 

The conversation was then continued as 
though nothing had interrupted it; but the 
few words I have just repeated sufficed to 
recall the poor condamne to my recollection, 
and I resolved to take immediately the 
way leading to the prison, since it seemed 
that the drama, of which I had determined | 
to 
not be completed in one act. 
the prison gates exactly as the clock struck | 


become an attentive observer, would | 


I arrived at 
nine. The cortege, preceded and foilowed 
by a picket of cavalry, was already in | 
motion; a line of soldiers on each side of 
the criminal were marching to keep off | 
from him the pressure of the crowd. A 
drum, covered with flock erape, was beating 
a slow death-march, and was accompanied 
at intervals by a couple of shrill fifes; 

the 
toward which the course of the proces- | 


bells of a neighboring church, 


and 


sion seemed to be directed, were tolling a 
funeral knell. 

Accompanied by his confessor, who was 
reading prayers to him in a half-whisper, 
the criminal marched along with his eyes | 
covered and his arms tied. He wore no | 
‘oat; and a not over-clean shirt, a pair of | 
torn striped trowsers, an old felt hat, and | 
a pair of well-worn shoes, completed his 
not very elegant costume. His step was | 
firm, and his bearing appeared fearless ; 
and—faithful to the last to his national | 
taste—he smoked as he went along an 


enormously large cigar. Atsome distance 
behind him followed a group of Sisters of 
Merey—hermanos de la huena muerte— 
whose part in the sad drama was to bé that 
of performing the proper duties, after the 
The 


idvaneed but very slowly, and it stopped 


execution, to the corpse. cortege 


before every church upon its route, in order 
that 


within 


the condemned might be conducted 
to kneel | 


upon its steps to pray, while some somber | 


its gates, and allowed 


verses of the De Profundis were slowly | 


ung in the interior. ‘The prayers over, 
the bells ceased tolling, the criminal arose, 
those of the next church farther on began, 
and the procession recommenced its pas- 
sage through the midst of a very numerous 


and mournful crowd. 
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Arrived for the second time in the 
Plaza-Mayor, I found there, if possible, a 
There was a 
countenance, 


crowd denser than before. 
sadness on every 
which, when coupled with the otherwise 


visible 


gay appearance of the plaza, produced an 


| effect upon the mind which I will not at- 


tempt to describe. More soldiers had 
arrived during the hour I had been absent, 
and the beating of the drums from time to 
time announced that the “ traitor’s” 
tence was being read to the various 
regiments. ‘This formality had not been 
as yet completely gone through, when 2 
sudden murmur and confusion the 
entrance of the plaza announced the arrival! 
there of the condemned. 

An electric thrill ran through the whole 


assembly, which trembled like a field of 


sen- 


near 


wheat ina gust of wind. Every counte- 


nance expressed something much akin te 


| Stupor, every voice was hushed, and the 


procession entered amid a silence deep and 


still as that of death. In order to give it 


entrance, one side of the reetangle of 
troops fell back upon the neighborin; 
columns, and rendered visible the fatal 


stool, seated upon which the prisoner wa: 
about to undergo his penalty. The soldic 
then prepared to fire into the middle of ihe 
crowd, as though no one stood before them 
but the prisoner. The people seeme:! 
used to this, and those of them who were 
in danger made haste to extricate them- 
selves; but neither the soldiers nor the 
police appeared to dream of interrupting 
the circulation of the populace. 
however, as the condemned had been con- 
to my attention w: 
wholly concentrated upon him. 

As soon as they had seated him he threw 


As soon, 


ducted his stool, Ls 


away his cigar, and having prayed his at- 
tendants to remove the bandage from his 
eyes, delivered an address to those around 
him, in he declared that 
entirely innocent. He then cast his eyes 
gallery of the presidential palace, 


which he was 
upon a 
upon which were seated, as witnesses ot 
the execution, a number of the officers ot 
Vivanco, and, if report spoke truly, the 


general himself. He appeared to hope fox 


an instant that his sentence might be 
commuted, and I watched the gallery for 
a few seconds with the most dolorous 


anxiety ; but one could not divine the least 
manifestation of sympathy in any member 
of the group from which might have is- 


sued the word of grace. It was evident 
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that the law would be allowed to take its 
course, and I turned my eyes anew upon 
the 
attitude had 


condemned, whose calm and proud 
not in the least been shaken 
by the alternate fevers of hope and desp ull 
which in the course of the last few seconds 
He asked that 


ain placed over 


must have filled his veins. 
the 


his eyes, and when this was done 


ag 





bandage might be 
he was 
pinioned to the stool, and twelve men ad- 
vanced with their muskets pointed at him. 
I that | 


{ turned away not observe 
the sickening spectacle which I knew must 


might 


follow, and cast my eyes over the sur- 


rounding crowd. A discharge of muskets, 


which made my heart leap painfully, ap- 
prised me that the sentence had been 
carried out. Immediate ly the drums began 
gain to beat; the trumpets were again 


sounded; and the troops, breaking up their 


columns, defiled before the gallery of the 


valace, the standard-bearers lowering their 


lags, and the officers saluting their supe- 


and shouting vivals. 


J 
I 
riors with the sword, 
and bustle had alreac 


This noise ly begun 


Lo ¢ flace 


was imprinted upon every col 


the sorrowful expression which 
ntenanee 


ind we had all b gun to breathe 


rors ol 


though just delivered from the ter 


t nightmare, when an unspeakable dread 


seemed to seize upon all present, and began 


to seatter the multitude with the rapidity 





of lightning. Carried away, in spite of 


myself, by the strong human current, | 
demanded of them near me the cause of all 
* Rl muerto! El muerto!” 
| could mall. The 


a sé cond discharge of 


this terror; but 


was the only answei 


report, howe ver, ol 


i 


musketry, which was heard soon after 
served to st »p the flying, and caused them 


to retrace their steps toward the 7 


again bearing me with them,—this time no 
unwillingly. 
Having a third time gained the pl ice of 


xecution, | saw that the poor wre tch was 


breathing still, in spite even of this seeond 


fusilade, and notwithstanding that he had 
been struck by more than a dozen balls! 
He was writh n the cruelest of torture 

ind so dreadtul w e s t which he 
presente t] the popula¢ which again 
h ithered around him, ushed from his 

: : ' 
I hborhood after a second or two, 


and norror. Horrible 


lasted fo 


smitten with fright 


to relate, his torments Some 


minutes “W mut any otheer giving com 


mand that they should be | 
released from them by the 


and he was only 
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mercy of half a dozen private soldiers, who 
—committing, however, by doing so, seeing 
that 
discipline—gave the mutilated wretch 
coup de 
which were fired by these soldiers griev- 
| 


breach of 
the 


they were not bidden, a 


grace. Some of the random balls 


ously wounded several of the look« on; 
and one of them, an officer, I believe, of 
high grade, died, I was told, the next 
morning, a few hours after. 

The hermanos before mentioned now 


approached the corpse, straightened it, 


and tied it to the back of the wooden stool, 


and—as it was necessary that it should re- 
main there till the evening—placed ne 

it a cross and a basin of holy water 
This done, the y knelt beside it and began 


praying, and continued to do so without 


intermission till after sunset. 
During the afternoon the plaza remained 


nost empty, a few individuals only 


coming now and then to seatter holy water 
out of the the 

] Tor > | ] 9 
place offerings of money in the dead man 


hat, upon which was placed an inscrip 


basin on corpse, and to 


tion 
which solicited alms to be devoted to th 
purpose of paying for prayers for his soul’s 


repose. After, 


| however, the oracion oj 


the evening, the portales were filled a 
usual with elegant promenaders ; the corpse 
having been removed, the plaza lacke 


none of its customary noise and gayety, an 


it seemed as though the tragie scene of 


which it had been the theater in the morn- 


Ing was alre dy forgotten by the joyous 
crowds who filled it. I wondered much at 
the time how that which had been felt so 


keenly in the morning should have been so 
well fi rgotten as it appeare d to be by the 


evening of the 


same day; but I discovered 


afterward that it had not entively escaped 


the recollection of the gay Limenians, for 
chaneing to witness, a few weeks later, 
the drawing of the national lottery, I wa 
astonished to find re peate da great number 
of times, among the other devices which 
¢ . . } ar } . 
accompanied the various numbers, 


the 





El alma del hombre fusil 





words 


} 


Were these the words of remorseful ac- 


complices, 0 


} 


- those of tender and unforget 


ting friends Did they who wrote thes 
wo ds upon the r ticke | 


ts intend, if fortune 
| 





favored them, to endow some ec 


found mass, or—entering into 


SOT 
regular account with the dead “ traitor” — 
to kee } the 
or two in return? 
} h] 


money, and give him a praye 


The 


latter is by far the 
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PINGS 


ut the thing as 
































_ vy . a . t not do tor to se 
Ghe Aational Magazine. | jusvtery, delusion, folly. te is not Seaaiees, 
; : 7a and the world n well enough knows it is 
AUGUST, 18 ni t; it is not she r delusion—that the world 
also understands well enough: and as for folly, 
THE SPIRIT RAPPINGS that is a vague term, which the world cares 
eee MES TS ; little about in a matter of popular excitement 
ie English papers report that Bulwer ‘ like th rhere is some jugglery and some 
LL novelist, has become “a eonvert” to the delusion, and much fi lly, mixed up with this 
“spirit rappings”’—that is, we suppose, to th whole matter, doubtless ; but there is also, gen- 
pr é us (alias preternatural claims of the tlemen ofscience, an undenial lemy stery ¢ f truth, 
ray Bulwer has, for some years past, an undeniable scientific element in it. It will 
shown a] ty for novelties as well as not do to give it the go-by with a learned sneer. 
n | His famor the water cure, | The world demands something else from you. 
s } mu he exa rate even a Your predecessors so treated Harvey’s discovery 
good ! We should not 1 surprised, if, of the circulation of the blood, Jenner’s yac- 
e Ha \i neau’s vagaries on mesmer- | Cination, and Mesmer’s still greater discove ry; 
t! ivaries of most men of we us but the world took care that those great facts 
in matters « ence, his speculation should not be ignored, in spite of the Phari- 
5 i vet furnish matter of ast hment to | saic “p ssional dignity” of science. Hun- 
hi Is dreds of thousands, nay millions of candid ob- 
I * me und marvelous now- servers, not a few of them cultivated men and 
a-d t t i t] nm have luily as ertained that there is a 
or | S ts have ib- demonst e reality in the new phenomena. 
mitted l t l are l rh int enition and ex- 
a l table ind a shing b plication now leaving not 
nenters all over E e. The | only this i ed countries, 
pa { i . R Ex- | to all ng it. Mean- 
] by even ie Wi oul few ex pt ns, 
] \ ~ n . ! if t, that tl y 
and I , ‘ ement on the cannot ¢ the honest, but 
subj It s on with i d= erring « 
our test Fre p i ] we get I} th solution of the 
s , 5 l t probler hatever. Arago 
su t l \ hut l ted 1 Acad my, in th 
I t f W e | case of Angelique Cottin—a case which present- 
, ( } I th it for ed most of the “rapping phenomena of these 
si I les bein ined,” late devel pments Phat suggestion was, that 
t ares and cnetle a ne manifested force—not electricity nor 
b | tot in m ! iet for it deties the 1 f both—was 
, , , l pl i | the anomalous effects. He further 
n S the learned n!s 1 that it presented a new and most 
1 tot sul important su t of investigation to the irh- 
‘ es ire in ed w l. Reichenbach, in the study of other 
t Lei marvellous phenomena, reached conclusions 
} ] had the Tespecting this new agent Odyle, as he calls 
r ‘ hand, and will _ it ich have taken, in his discussions, the 
d 5 edition of t dy- form of elaborate ienti detini- 
7 ! , | stra tior researches in magnetism, 
t ) f Hore mong our- nd es discove ry of dia-magnetism, 
» lt } L spreads daily : ive t vn new light on the subject, and 
i ‘ tos undred ler l di very of Reichenbach. 
t t} States: Abs sidered there is nothing incred 
s ! hos s—the ible in this d 
1 ! n au pre- to ul kn 
1) a ] Stat, It is light, phy 1] 
I ew s f rature, if not in- 18m, attr nt 
sect of us. It prevails The * Odie f 
ew Pa lements; and has s! 
5 s Ar re begin- | pin even tor 
l s of thought 
hich must end kind 1 been 
t ses | fore these recent deve opments, as Case 
‘ \ popu f Frederika Hauffe, narrated by Kerner, 
| t I } Gern V 
< sed ’ 
re « | . 1 \ th test word from Reichenbach 
; ; or ete lentity of Farada scovery 
l 5 nu prey 
We aga if Rogers's work to our read 
And r] t t to nly) Ww from a 
, . : Ms ! 3 care sins and yet too 
le-spre nt mel | eff 
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knew him well at different periods of his life— 
ind from his own writir chic his letters 
r his protracted ill-health scarcely allowed 
the regular use of his pen, even in a journa 
Among the papers furnished by the former, are 
valuable and interesting ones from Hon, Myron 
Lawrence who was his class-mate in Middl 
bury Coll and Rey. Dr. Bates, who presided 
ver the in tution durin s coll ite urs 
Reverends C. Mallory and §. C. Jackson have 
al given delightful re tions of his stu 
dent cl uter and its ‘I ul fol- 
] 1} nt ns f the f Rev. Dr. 




















essors Garland and Hardy, Dr 
I f Virgin ind R Dr. H h. It was our 
rare I Vilewe to en. ij persol il juall nee 
with this master-1 l; we have s him in 
his ] 3 trained intercou with 
riend I lhe most thorough 
nowledge er only increased 3 
respect ( ration, iz for ] and 
é u from t! le l é it] 
4S ennanced appre tion of | ta s and 
haracter His friends will sa ied with 
, honwtifnl tik an 
I same publishers hay l N 
eray's Lect t H y 
rel | n by their 4 
cou t t tica I i t 
1 few instar l ! t 
I rt s i treat | < ! 
ld pr l 
Ye t I h Mart Rey 
© B. Te 1 blished by 
Harper I s ] r 
, Son? ] t} ; . . 
‘ te of ¢ sand 
d wt } he I tality. 
It & it 1 } S } + \ rv 
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M r Harper ¢ all 
S s I ed 1 
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LITERARY 


> ° ‘ 

Miterary 
on Mercantile Library Association con- 
whicl nearly 2,000 
rhe reading 


nstant receipt of twenty-five daily 





tains 13,626 volumes, of 
were added during the past year. 
is in co 
and ninety-six weekly American and foreign 
; ¥ {1 with the 





newspapers, besides being suppli 
I } 








principal reviews and magazines. The whole 
amount of receipts during the past year was 
$7,667 52; the expenditures, including invest- 
ments, and premiums on them, were 
During the winter the society furni 
series of lectures, on Mondays and Wedne sdays 
of each week, yielding to its tr asury the net 
in ie of $1,554 60. 

The Rev. H. J. David, formerly Professor of 
Ancient Languages in Prineeton College, and 


distinguished for his acquirements in Oriental 





literat . a for some time past devoted his 
attention to subject of general history. 








The labors of this accomplished scholar have 
1 in the production of a work of high 
tv will soon be published, and will 

iled as a valuable addition to historical 

Charles I i has announced that he is 

it nd 1 ins t pul lish, his veritable 

witol ipl What a book it will be—pr 
vided he 1 \ 1 little! 

The first volume of the ition of the 





> fu 


ed, contain- 
is of Dugald 
. Playfair, and 





preliminary 
wart, Suir J mes 
new dissertation, in- 
as rd, by Archbishop Whately, on 
» Progress and Corruptions of Christianity.” 


t} t 


Murray’ 


s Railway Reading, an acceptable 





numb tins The Lord Bacon, re- 
pr lf Lord Cai *“ Lives of the 
] i Char ra.” 


tbout to re- 
ly 


is 





iq, the poe t-lir 





ia, his term of office having neari} 
He has added Chinese to his other 
nts, and will probably re-enter Parlia- 


ent. In politics he is an ultra liberal. 














Al ler Smith, of Glasgow, hailed as “ the 
new | ” ig an artisan, who has educated 
lf, seeks ordination in the Scottish 
urch, and is not yet one-and-twenty. A 
literary journal, named “ The Critic,” first dis- 
covered his genius, and communicated s of 
its fruits to the world. 
A convention is to be held in this city in Sep- 








tember, composed of librarians and others in- 
terested bibliography. It is proposed to con- 
sid t bes ins of advancing the prosper- 
ity and usefulness of pul libraries, and for 
the sug tion and discussion of topics of im- 
port to | k collectors and readers. The 
convel n will be attends 1 by the librarians of 
pr i t institutions in this and other cities. 
Charle Weiss has 
History f the Fre 
f j tion 








RECORD. 


Aecory. 


of three hundred thousand exiles who were 
driven out of France by the foolish bigotry of 
Louis XIV. The author first descri their 
situation at home, their i 


results to France. 


bes 


persecution, and 








fatal He then follows 
refuge to their settlements in Germany, En 
land, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
1 in America; sets forth the services they 
had rendered to the countries of their adoption 





the conditi 


and describes ir ¢ 

ants to-day. Besides his own somewhat extei 

sive researches in France and abroad, Mr. Weiss 
has been pe rmitted to make use of those mad 
within the past two years, under the order of 


the Minister of Foreign Affairs, by French dip 
lomatic resident the Ct 


above-mentioned. 


agents in untries 


A journeyman printer, name unknown, has 
i from the London press, ‘A Workin 
man’s Way in the World; being the Aut 


of a Journeyman Printer,” a 


eae 
ssuea 





ography 
which commands the attention of the leading 


men in England. Of various phases of London 
life, and of printing-otlices, editors, &c., curious 
notices are viven, It is said to be a vennine 


autobiography, and a gem of wit id humor. 











Coming m such a source, it could not well 
be otherwise. 
“A Peep into Japan” the title of a work 








just published in London, from the pen of F: 


(ferstaecker, &@ German of much enterpri 


energy. He devotes considerable spa 
American expedition, and is of opinion 
the ror 





grants them an interview he 





emp 


ni mises 


nh jl 


dismiss them again, without eve 


He says :— 





















ricans do force an en pon 

is as likely as not tha may do 50 
» who island will 1 

y short time, and permitted to se¢ 
hbor Still, the nd: 

r any leng f time, 1 
majesty will h eld, 
n his crown, just about as 
rnia Indians, or Sikhs, or 
ks; or, in fact, all other nations that 
countries overrun by and 





ion of the Pnglish poets 
edited by Robert Bell, an 
industrious /itterateur, author of a “ History of 
Russia,” “ Lives of the Eng 
ner’s Cyclopedia,” &c. The volumes 
gin with Chaucer. <A cor 


is announced, 





monthly, and to be 
nected view of the progress of Englis 












of thirty students, and the university 
rolled in its ral departments during th 


current year one hundred stud 


Sé 


Text of Sh 


akapeare Vindicated,” is part 








of a title of ay issued by the old critical 
editor, Samuel Weller Singer, and leveled at the 
folio of John Payne Collier. Mr. Singer’s book is 
reviewed in the London Athenceum, and is there 
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for De 
author, 
indulent to 


, or « ned irrevocably lost. Allud- 
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think 1 n 
itlo WwW 
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} ne t I 
le the dy been taken by tt 
f ' ( } Lest he " 
' , - 
' eae 4 
i ‘ 
‘ 1 i l ‘ 
ul 
1 , , 
I ol Calvin sé t 
. \ Tout 7 ul 1 
nN l f. r wtavo \ lu i 
lun it 2 s for the complet. 
{It is a singular fact tl be 
| h tiol tl ( 5 
New 1 ‘ f this h 
With the « ion of t 














V ‘NX, | \ ft Fathers.’ 
} hed mant pts from the 
been issued in Paris Ihis is a 
! il I lle 1on Tt S t 
( to volumes. It is de 
amo! other 
d I f Au 
! n va sp 
by Cyr 
i s, and a 
t | mentaries 3 
( by G 
M I ; id a Tutation o 








» Bnol ei ; 
: 4 l ii rne, and a 
English ets, w 
| r of the Histor 


vent Garden, has 


rated Bowyer Bible, on which 
See a 


1 ex led, for $2,025, 











RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Religious 


Fur Preshyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
appointed Rev. S. Leighton 
Missionary to Africa, a Correspor 
of the Board, his | 
hat of the Messrs. 


Wilson, formerly a 








e 
At the annual meeting of the English Baptist 
forthe year 


Yissionary Society, the total receipts 
$111,205 expenditure, 


the society last 





shown to be 


590: the 


were 
$87 





balance aya 





1 > } 
v this reduces 





year, Sov, 











$9,065. From a tabular statement 

Underhill, the Secretary, would 1 

the income of the society (which in 1546 was 
500) has been gradually falling off. Hie did 

not think that this was caused by anythin 

save by a want of exertion, ich for the future 

was to be m ude. 


A new Catholic Cathedral is to be built in 








Chicago, at a cost of between X000 and 
£200 000. 
3 x , 

The Rev, E. W Dickinson oved f Lf 
Lewisburg, Ta., to Pittsht taken thu 
pastoral charge of the | Church in 
that place 

The statistics of all the various branches of 


Methodiem in Europe and A «s show a tota 














nd four Ired a ne travelin 

and thirty-three tl and local prea s, who 
minister to two 1 nt t « thousand on 
hundred and Lwo ¢ nts 

TI mana 3 of {omer m Bi Nu 
ha t ed ve 1 lu from Lond 
for the library t haf » COPY 
the Lisl p's bi 572. with ¢ i 
pr a _ & la Kiv Ja 

t | ' la } ) 
Cat 1 It a 

om ante studyin the 
Px i y 

] dD Synod of techies ad ay 

5 Rochester, wi I been recently 1n 
SUS _ t t ty I other 1 tant 
| ‘ l { publicati f 
inarriage bans, I 1 « | 
tending marr | tice to that effect 








wi be 1 1 ( h the put St 
A corre I ol I lon jo al thus 
epeaks t! 1 L f 2 t P tul 
1 
nt t 
The A ' ‘ have 2 
tton at \ av } j 
gwenty at jad 
pres | t ‘ 1 of t ired and tv v 
bovs, alter t t » ar MI 1 
but | | v f . Iren t 
\1tt | ] ¢ t t ak ant 
tane a l met 
y \ L 4 
v ! ] 
eT i l Ww 1 
to the i I 
| f rs 
' ; 
i 
nas 
In consequence of the int lerat rtt ] 
lately assumed by the ultramontane party, th 





mmary. 


Protestant clergy of France, at their last annual 
nference, appoint 1 a Committee to consider 
» take for the main 


religious liberty. 


are ssary t 





The Jews of Stockholm have lately commenced 
ising the > h lanenage, in the place of the 
Hebrew, in the performance of their religious 
servi 

Rev. Win. Wilie. D. D., for many years the 
paster of the | byterian Chur h in Ne 
Ohio, has recently resigned, on a t 
ind initit tics 

1" 7 ad e Sandwich Tslends, . 
from O00 to $30,000 annually, for th 

the vl among the mselyes and else- 
n t results of m Lon 





‘ty, Easton, Peun., have 


ited during the past year fourteen thou 











land ¢€ vhty- Enelish, and two thousand 
t hundred i four German Trac 
rm I t ofa law for a « mpl t weration 
of ¢ hand Stat n New-Grenada is been 
ul l to ¢ ress by the executive. Is 
I s that from the ] uve of the act, the 
temporal and spiritual authorith shall be 
entirely ind n t of each other nd that 
! «ly no civil functionary shall take part 
thie el mn of anv ¢ lesiastical 3 { 
y rel 5 t wh nd that ecompul 
sory conti tions for port of religious 
rs hall « first of Sep 
t ! 
7 { 1 Fi nal Church has a wis ’ 
of s s stand at Ca Pa S 
here are twelve white nm iomar Ss 
f , with about tl sal number of 
Ssisla It is proposed to establis! ther 
m 1 at Bassa Cove, Vv her t} two 
t! fa nists and fifty thousand native 
I} i 1 mission house and chape e going 
u md » ordained missionaries | be sent 
I t ye! 
| I ipts of the Am » Baptist Mis 
‘ duri t! pa y wert 
134,11 il the expendit 5s $155,544 
2s The. ber of missions is nin em 
bra f ty-vicht stations and one hundred 








mid hity 7 i pl I 
ind brat Co ted with t! I ns are 
ixty-fi 1 naries, of whom sixty ar 
prea » si y « femal is n ind two 
hundred and six native preachers and assistants 
The Ir i hundre land eighty ne churches 
with fourt i thousand two hundred and fifty 
m } t ol thousand t hundred of 

v led by baptism the past year 
| ur y-one schools, including twenty 


\ t + to the English Censas of 1851, 
th ‘ twenty thousand four hundred pl 
not belonging 1@ Established 


bout fourteen thousand belonging 





ces 





istablishment. 
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“ ° 
Art Antelliqence. 
Ar arecent sale in London of the Spanish col- ueen of England, shortly to be erected i 

A t sal I | f S) } Q J 1, short to | rected in 

tion of pictures owned by the late Louis | Glasg which, fr its artistic beauty and 

P pe, ex-King of the French, many of the | finish, commands universal admiration. 
2 r ht the hichest prices (he por- 
g he hig! r I wn ' ie = 1 
trait, by Velasquez, of the Minister of Olivarez The paintings on glass, which are to be placed 
: a - in St. Peter’s Chapel, Cambridge, Ei nd, as 
was sold for $1,550. A portrait of Philip IV., igh pee IPR om dows 
. : ‘ 1 F memorials of the late Professor Smyth, have 
rj also said to be by Velasque Zz, Cc ypied ; . 1 
Foon riginal of the Madrid | Just been finished at Munich, and said to 
tron. orlginé oO ne i ari - . 
, ve masterpieces art o Ss- t 
Museum, in or yague manner of the , cs MASUCT] bone we f gia I - S 
inter, sold O. The finest Murillo in 
the collect is the much-injured canvass 
hich once represented, in all the splendor of 
‘ r and expression, ‘St. Joseph and the In- 
ant ¢ but damaged as it was, it sold for 
200, The “ Conception,” in life size, though 
de} 1 in many places of its glazings, brought 
the sun $4,050. It is a composition in tl 
second manner of Murillo. naller * Con- 

ption’’ by Murillo, is 

tae af the ister le, 
: ; 1 ly native of a mountainous country who 
{ 1 Y | Y , . ' 
: © . ( I itt 10d eminence as a_ sculptor His 
rs li t Chr le 
a works are chiefly in France. 
spe ft aster, : 
Jk ' second edition of the Crystal Tu , at 
; ght $ OU [The *“ Concep- ah Engl l, wi ! to be pened t 
I sold in Paris year, brou ht v1 May next, is nearly th thousand 
$100,000, It was pur by the French | feet in le h. The history ofart may be learned 

I the fa fas ‘competition navery nplete manner from the chronological 

arrar nt that has been adopted th ref 

ve IL” ¢ ly; 

f K , one t most l nee ) ancie sculptur und archit ure 
ed Ss in & un} lied 1) rhus, f nsta , the spectator will commence 
Riga, d & concer he gave at St th Egypt, findi himself in the midst of a 
le s , at the moment when h as | pala like Luxor, with its lotus pillars, lily- 

self at the in to execute a -Il¢s 1 capitals, , and will be able to con- 
, l expressly for the « ision. M. ! ¢ ite Memnon and the enor us speclinens 
K nativ Berlin, and in his sixty I in ptu fter which h i 6 
year palace i mar of Nineveh—thence 
; nas ’ he ( ] imes t Gree 
\ 1 has contributed two i : . "i o 
° - ] } audi I DLY il l I ! by amr del 
ird the erection at Weimar of al : ; cue See 
. , ft Parthen lL an adn i lectiol 
onor of Schiller, Gothe, and * = ‘ ‘ : 
“ f < S t ext } t he un- 
It isa is fact, that the author ty 
. ‘gy : ly s of Gr ‘ hence n, he 
lt rs,’ and * Don Carlos,” and es : : , are 
: | iveoril +4 ith I pass into t al l courts of the Au- 
i Is a Tay te writ vith Louis % - ‘ 
. i iome wand rouvh ha | 
the B ine €! ‘ t] i 
The I tecture of a l « ries, chan the 
l e! r the mag hall he 
Lawr ih the (¢ ey | Ane &e. : 
Ke and i t I wn time 50 iuti- 
t ‘ trat r} Can hor 
( te! ] nd l t r dis 
Stal ished artists 
D. F 
. From t I reat Spanish painter, 
Murillo, lat od at Madrid: we perceive 
hat his pictures, h now ll for twenty, 
exe thirt ‘+ ni 1 iy j ] 
1 uirt », ana even 1 1 
i 
dolla re ¢ nally painted at price 
ing fron rty dollars hur 1 and fifty 
? n ] $ adi neuished VW ' of L S ed nama f 
Ma Weird Sist ns a splendi ent volt § ty li eraphed drawings of 
t r en ht te tl wi tne bas is ana ther Yon a t PM weh, 
ent stinguished artists repr 5 hee the result of Mr. Layard’s 
| re S| 1 We ul 5 1 « i to the buried city The ob 
levote t Since riti the | j I le of an in ind a f or 
a hat Duron Mar ti has sent twi t t! foot, and r me out 
to t ex ition a bronze statue of the , lines f 
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Scientific Atems, 


fessor M’ Coy, whose valuable services, un- 
‘ r Sedgwick, in arranging and de 
Woodwardian fossils, are well 

logists, has been elected an Hon- 


low of the Philosophical Society of 


{a Inquir r contains a com 
i Dr. Land, who says “ his claim 
he atmospheric tele graj h 

or Siebert.” 

engaged m 

ind in drafting 


”y which 


to write 


he law or- 
ctro-tele- 

i to the 
Spezia, aud 
to the fron- 
a third 











Hotices of the Press. 


WE m the press respect 
more and more 
Christian Wit- 
) says, “ We think 


publications.” 


have given abundant verdicts fr« 
his monthly. They have become 
y with each suce issue. The 
ss, of Boston, (Protestant Episcopal 
and cheapest of the monthly 
Island editor, (Kent County Atlas,) challenges 
vecting it: “ We wish all our readers 
and if they then regret the pay- 
money, let them come to us and we will 
< them.”” The Indian American says, 
tis is to be THE Magazine, and it may as well take its 
at onee.”” Jolin G. Saxe, the poet, pronounces 
in a Burlington Sentinel, ‘The best M: 
tant."" The Maine Rockland Gazette says, 
as superior to any of the Magazines for a solid 
and with our exchanges we think it is 
published.””. An Ohio paper (the 
says, “ We no sooner read one number of 
monthly than we become impatient for the 
It leads off with the literary monthlies.”’ 
ther Ohio paper, (the Zanesville 'Times,) after 
f ithigh udds, ‘* We give this notice unsolicited by 
publishers, agents, or friends, but merely 
the work has fallen under our observation, and we 
A New The Recorder) says, “* We 
wken of this work, and we now repeat that 
Magazine with which we are ac 
ilth says, “It is one 
l 1 It abounds in 
which can be take h confidence 
Phrough the whole its literature 
nial spirit of ¢ stianity, which 
summer's evel Iti ited 
tt cravin 
d superi 
and Journal. 


sssive 


the best 

A Rhode 

readers thus 1 

wor take-and read it 
! of their 

it up to 


Lis 


] 
ition 


€ it 
1 pure literature, 
cheapest Magazine 
edo Blade 
xcellent 
mber, 
eulo- 


be- 


Jersey sheet 


NATIONAL 
nbraces 
een and € ua 

ave suc led in making 
whi simultaneous 

tri erit ed only be 

circulation. 

hd, forms an 

very book for pub 

tel reading- 


rations, 


private 

ch the man 

4 upon 
nights enric rhay 
his periodical, i 
t in molding 
f the family in 


Which 

of the 

Wiileh Is intro 

iarizing the mind with best 

communicating a pure literature, when 

wax from 

ut whi h is above | praise, presenting, 

1s, When the sul t ‘writer re 

ms of: ghtened Christianity to the 
; ‘ istian Advocate, 

agreeable 


Interest 


variety of arti 
the re 
universal favorite ; 
uting that the 
literary poison 
tern Recorder 


a rich and 
to benefit : | as 
me a 


t excludes fictitious writings from its pages, it 
king in variet moral and religious 
f h a tone and ch eras to add to the 
ged of merely by the standard of 
tents give evidence of talent, 
tleman, N. Y. 


While 


Country Gen 


re-publ 
Memphis Christian 
ipest 


and che montt 


We have before referred to this excellent Magazine, 
and must here repeat our conviction, that it is the bes 
and cheapest publication in our country. We admir: 
religious tone, its pure morality, and literary chara 
It has the best editor this side the Atlantic.—Liter 
Cabinet, Ohio. 


This work happily combines the 
literature, art, and religion; and is 
great spirit and ability by its talented 
editor.—Southern Methodist Quarte tied 

No family in the land, 
preciation of a pure and k 
out the National.—N. W. 


The last number of this excellent periodical will 
its reputation. Mr. Stoddard continues his sket 
the poets, by : ‘ » Life and Genius of 
Allan Poe . t D~. Curry continues his 
article on t and Tin es of Johnson. Miss Imog 
Mercein's the Five Points will be 
interesting anthropists. We find, 
seasoned article by the editor, on ‘The 
Required by the Times,” in which he 

that the gene os inculeation of religious trut! 
ithout its specific a ‘ation to public evils, is not 
sufficient mission for sy ( hurch. Pauperism, intemy« 
and many other evils, sadly need the energet 
rming hand of re ion. The extracts from fore 
selected with judgment, and the nume1 
exceedingly well executed Eveni 


departments 
conducted 
and indefi 
possessin the sl 

ty literature, shot 
Christian Advoce ate. 
add to 
thes of 
Edgai 


also, 
Christianity 
shows most « 


clusively 


ance, 


refo 


our cony 
graphical 
sed in this country 


ction, that in editorial manag 
appearance, and literary exceller 
Toledo Blade, 07 
the multitude of Magazines with which the 
is flooded, none have risen more rapidly in the « 
of the pu . or have been more deserving 
favor, t han this It is certainly one of t 
chuicest, and most beautiful periodi 
"— Whig and Advocate. 
free to pronounce this 
resp best of the monthlies. It contains sel 
and orig l ¢ . rf yreat value; and its whole t 
is such as a ¢ = an parent would choose to have ] 
the literature which finds its way periodically into 
ly vert Evening Traveler 
Christian Review (a Baptist Quarterly 
Considering its pure relig 
ch literary character, uhe superior 8 
bellishments, and the beauty of its letter-press, 
prepared to express our decided preference for it 
any of the magazines now before the public, either 
old The wood engravings are the best we have see 
cuted in this country. We commend this excellent 
rk to our people.” 

The Springfield Evening Fost 
magazine is taking the front rank 
literary publications of the country 

Dr. Elliott, of the Western Christian Advocate, 

Ohio Several notices of it, which we have s¢ 
consider it the best in the United States. It is not or 
habit, prope tly speaking, to puffor eulogize beyond wh 
we think to be the true issues of the press. Many others 
far excel us in eulog Our intention is to give a fair 
and honest view of books and pamphlets, without ex 
rceration. There is no justifieation for error, wheth 
it * from the pulpit or the press; and the press should 
be as truthful as the pulpit. Those who have familie 
will do well to have the National Magazine for their 
perusal, as it ll furnish them with an amount 
reading that will greatly benefit them In our jud 
ment the National ™: igasine is the very best that 
from the American Such is our 
having an opportanity of comparing it 
others. In these days of Satanic i 
families should ba nish all such from 
and read mal Magazine, and 
character.’ 
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among 
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press. decision, 
sues of 
the 


those 


the boastful pretension of son 
razines, this isin fact a much m« 
many of them, while at 
a dollar less rrue, it 
compels the editor to winnow more carefully, 
is no chaff found with the wheat We have 
ven readers some specimens of the sterling 
! and promise to cater 
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isnot so lar 
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nal Magaz for March is the best namber It has already established itselfon a firm basis, and by i 

ab exer it periodical. In the elegance — its able original papers, its judicious selections from cur- F¥ 

graphy and wood-cuts it surpasses all the othe rent foreign lite », its neat and appropriate pictorial 47 

sazines, aid the reading matter is of bigh order.— illustrations, and, : > all, by its talented and discreet 4 
Cumming'’s Evening Bulletin, Lhiladelphia editorial condact, has won the approval of the best jndges ld 


. 5 mall parts of the ecoantry ts pric 15 ce s per No.) 
This work is a rare specimen of the first clas pach. the con ita price (1 pice oalie te 


wed with great care and aly 





is very low, and we cordially recommend it as the best 4&7 





























Zines lt is ed , Rial 
magazine of its class, extant.—Sexze's Burlington Sat. 
evens has few equals in hisdepartment in this . m 
Its pages are rare, beautifilly printed, and beautifully The publishers of the National Magazine will acreps « 

’ uibellished; and as to its matter, it must passinte ether our thanks for the back numbers of their valuable periow } 
hands before it can be chargeable with deficiency inthe ical. We desired them becaase we deem it one of the T 
most valuable qualities we look forin a work like this very best serials for binding m the country; and we bope »? 
It needs only continuance in its course and a persevering — all who want a really high-toned and inatyuctive period —}', 
exhibition of its present qualities, and ample patronage val, will call and examine Uv National a> Masyay & , 
ain store, and will of sown accord hasten to vreet it. Stock’s book-store Saturday Express, Ta. 

New American, Cleavelawd, Ohio This is an excellent Magazine and a miracte of cheay-  #! 
. The perusal of this Magazine in this aye of “yellow ness In the beaaty of its mechanical execution is 2 

’ ‘ er is truly refreshing Every page teemrs resembles English works of this class, and it is filled with Si} 
wi the s¢ gold of literature, highly polished; m reading matter of a choiee kind. Such a periodical, ‘ 
| metals are admitted Its edit Abel Stevens, is = properly conducted, must of Aecessity be a very useful ¢ 

e one of our most talented writers, and makes a mostesx- ome: and, judging frem the number before as, its editor, ? 
cellent editor Belmont Chronicle, Ohie Abel Stevens, is Just the man fer the work.—Zastern Mail Ht} 
The National, in our estimation, is in agvance of all Indeed it is altogether superior to any other work of ” 
the monthtlies hint tyle its EX on ane the the kind issued in the United » Lok excepting . 
; juality of its matt Mount Morris (Ml.; Gaz Harper's Faclepemdews Press k 
7d 
« sie ———— , 
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, EDITED BY ABEL STEVENS. > 


) 

re Pee — cis : — : ‘ ice: 

‘., tr vil be the aim of this periodical to combine, with such articles as the popular mind > 

usually relishes with most avidity, an elevated literary tone, a critical appreciation of art, 

. . . - . - *.e . . . . . ¢ 

the discussion of great practical questions, and a just recognition of religion—religion | 
without dogmatism and without sectarianism. 

; | 


Besides an abundant miscellany of Essays, Sketches, Translations, Poetry, &e., orig- "5 


inal and selected, it will comprise departments of Literary News, Art Intelligence, 
Book Notices, Religious Information, and General News, prepared thoroaghly by skillfel 
hands. t 
It is embellished with numerons engravings—most of them illustrative of real qt 
; 


scenes or facts. Every number contains ninety-six pages, making two volumes a year, 
of nearly six hundred pages each. It is the largest monthly of its price in the United i 


States. 





A liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. To clergymen and others who ¢ 


’ act as agents, a commission of 20 per cent. will be allowed, or a fifth copy of the work 4,5 


Ww . 


for four subsertbers. y? 

, Orders for the Magazine may be directed to either Cartton anv Puiturs, New-York; | 1 | 
Swormstepr AnD Por, Cincinnati; W.M. Dovenry, Chicago; J. L. Reap, Pittsburch ; iK§ | 
or J. P. MaGer, Boston. ' je 

lerms $2 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 1834 cents. y | 
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. Postage to any part of the United States, paid quarterly in advance, two cents per number; 
4! X\ if not paid in advance, four cents. 











